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(Agrarian) of Myriophyllum alterniflorum are omitted. 
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NaTuRE makes plants more or less dissimilar in their 
forms and other physical characters; and upon the de- 
grees of resemblance which he can trace in those charac- 
ters, Man founds his technical arrangement of their names 
and descriptions in books. The actual groupings of plants, 
seen in the wilds of nature, are totally different from those 
invented by botanists for the convenience of systematic 
arrangement. Species which are widely dissimilar in their 
physical characters, so far from being widely sundered in 
nature, are frequently found growing in the most neigh- 
bourly proximity ; while other species, which are so similar 
that they can scarcely be distinguished by any written cha- 
racters, may have their geographical position in countries 
the most remote, or in soils the most different. 

The botanist who looks with an observant eye to the 
floral productions of the earth, as a whole, or to those of 
any considerable section of its surface, may soon discover 
almost as much of variety in the distribution of the plants, 
as is seen among those physical characters of shape or 
structure, in accordance with which they are technically 
classified in books. 

Hence arises the study of Geographical Botany, or in- 
vestigations into the distribution of plants over the surface 
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of the earth, as a branch of knowledge distinct from that 
which is more exclusively concerned with the technical 
classification and description of species. This study has 
been variously denominated “ Phyto-Geography,” “ Bota- 
nical Geography,” “ Geographical Botany,” and “ Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Plants.” These compound names 
are all of them objectionable ; they are inconveniently long 
for titles of books, and none of them can be said sufficiently 
to express the scope of the present work. The author 
ventures therefore to substitute the mythological name of 
CYBELE; that is, the name of a Goddess who was supposed 
to preside over the productions of the earth. The name of 
‘ Flora’ has long been used for those catalogues of plants, 
in which are described the species of any definite section 
of the earth; that of ‘ Cybele’ appears quite as applicable 
to one which is intended to show their relations to the 
earth, as local productions of the ground and climate. 


Though a knowledge of plants, and a knowledge of their 
geographical relations, may be deemed two distinct subjects 
of study, yet they were perhaps never wholly disjoined, 
and there is now certainly an increasing tendency to bring 
them into closer connexion. On the one side, indeed, it is 
impossible to disconnect the two kinds of knowledge. The 
technical botanist often knows species sufficiently well in 
the herbarium or the garden, although understanding ex- 
tremely little about their geographical relations ; but the 
botanical geographer cannot remain unacquainted with 
species, while investigating their distribution. The latter 
takes a march forward, beyond the ground of the technical 
describer, or the student of species; and before he can do 
so, he must first pass over that ground; tarrying upon it 
awhile, to make himself acquainted with species, their 
names and synonymes, and their technical classifications. 
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Bearing in mind, then, that the study of geographical 
relations is an advance onward, which cannot be success- 
fully made, unless a fair knowledge of species has been 
previously acquired, it becomes easy to explain why the 
distribution of plants has hitherto attracted only a very 
small share of attention from the botanists of Britain. The 
great — the very great majority have never attempted or 
wished to go beyond the ground first occupied. Whether 
their attention has been restricted to the comparatively 
narrow field of British botany, or whether it has ranged 
widely over the flora of the whole earth ;—whether it has 
been directed to favourite groups of plants, or whether it 
has sought to compass the whole vegetable world ; in either 
of these cases, sufficient mental interest and employment 
have usually been found in the study and description of 
species, or in their systematic classification. 

As this latter kind of knowledge is increased in amount 
and accuracy, the botanical geographer becomes facilitated 
in his own studies; and of course his investigations will be 
most successful with those plants and those countries, 
which have been most thoroughly examined by the col- 
lectors and describers of species. 

Britain and Germany, Sweden and France—countries 
_whose floral productions have been long studied and known 
—imay now be said to have their botanical geographers, as 
well as their technical describers of plants. And the same 
department of phytological science is becoming an im- 
portant feature even in the descriptive Floras of countries, 
the plants of which are now, for the first time, publishing 
in distinct and complete Floras; as witness the admirable 
works on the botany of Russia, of the Canaries, and of the 
Antarctic Lands,—respectively, by Ledebour, Webb, and 
Hooker. 
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As yet, however, few British botanists have directed their 
attention towards the geographical relations of our native 
plants. We have had general Floras of Britain from Ray, 
Hudson, Smith, Withering, Gray, Lindley, Hooker, Mac- 
gilivray, Macreight, Babington and other authors; but 
_ nothing like a Cybele has hitherto appeared: unless we ex- 
cept two small volumes which were printed for the writer 
of these pages, in the years 1832 and 1835, under the titles 
of ‘ Outlines’ and ‘ Remarks; to which may be added a 
‘First Part’ of the more expanded form of the same work, 
printed in 1843, but not continued into a Second Part. 
Some slight approaches towards a Local Cybele had been 
made before the present author’s own efforts commenced ; 
and one among these which seems most deserving of 
mention here, was an ‘ Essay on the Geographical Distri- 
‘bution of Plants in the counties of Northumberland, 
Durham and Cumberland, from the pen of the late Mr. 
Winch. 

Of works which supply one kind of materials, required in 
constructing a general Cybele of Britaim—figuratively, in 
the same sense that bricks are materials required in con- 
structing a house,—‘ The Botanist’s Guide through Eng- 
land and Wales, by Turner and Dillwyn, more especially 
merits notice here. That useful compilation (including 
also many original facts) gave name and plan, as likewise 
much of the contents, to another publication of the same 
kind, extended to Scotland also; which was printed in 
1835, under the title of ‘ New Botanist’s Guide to the Lo- 
calities of the Rarer Plants of Britain.’ 

In addition to facts, or alleged facts, which were brought 
together in those two more comprehensive works, a large 
amount of similar materials may now be found in the many 
local floras and lists recently published ; as well as in the 
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numerously recorded habitats of the rarer plants, which 
are scattered through the scientific periodicals and other 
works. 

The author has likewise been favoured with many lists 
and localities in manuscript, frequently authenticated by 
specimens for his herbarium. The Botanical Society (of 
London) has of late become very useful as a medium 
through which to obtain similarly authenticated facts. And 
besides materials thus brought together, through the ob- 
‘servations of other botanists, and assistance liberally af- 
forded to him, the author’s own notes and collections have 
accumulated into a bulk formidably great, with reference to 
the habitats and local situations of plants. 

From these accumulating materials, it has long been 
wished to construct a general ‘ Cybele’ of Britain; that is, 
some kind of treatise, in which the facts should be first 
condensed into an orderly arrangement for reference, 
and should be afterwards grouped and connected into more 
general views and illustrations of vegetable distribu- 
tion. The facts need to be sifted from their many in- 
termingled errors,—to be reduced into order,—to be ar- 
ranged according to their several kinds,—to be grouped 
and generalised. This having been accomplished, we may 
then advance towards the causes of vegetable distribution ; 
namely, an investigation of those physical conditions, past 
and present, which determine the floras of different coun- 
tries: A Cybele of the vegetable kingdom at large would 
be a.vast undertaking. Measured by the life and powers 
of a single individual, it would be impracticable and in- 
finite. A Cybele of British plants only, will require the co- 
operation and successive labours of many botanists, before 
it can approximate to completeness within its much more 
limited scope. It is hoped that the present work, should 
the author be enabled to carry it to a conclusion, will at 
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any rate leave the subject considerably more advanced 
than he found it in 1832, 

In his earliest volume, the ‘ Outlines’ (1832), which was 
only the imperfect and unpublished essay of a beginner, 
the objects of a Cybele were sought to be shown, im some 
incipient degree, by first giving slight general descriptions, 
and afterwards noticing the distribution of the species 
severally. In the subsequently published volume, or 
second edition, the ‘ Remarks’ (1835), the general descrip- 
tions were enlarged and amended; while the principal 
details about the distribution of species, singly considered, 
were condensed into tabular lists. At the same time, the 
local dispersion of the species was shown further in detail, 
by the compilation of county lists and localities, published 
in the ‘ New Guide, before mentioned. 

The ‘ Third Edition’ was commenced with much more 
ample details respecting the distribution of individual 
species; and it was then intended that the general descrip- 
tions and summaries should follow those special notices. 
It was considered that the general views could be made 
more exact and complete, if the facts of detail were first 
brought into methodical arrangement for reference. But 
the experience acquired in preparing and printing the 
‘ First Part’ of the third edition, led to the abandonment 
of that voluminous project; in showing that a longer life 
than the author ought to calculate upon, and a larger out- 
lay of money than he might be able to continue devoting 
to it, would certainly be required for completion of a work 
which was commenced on so wide a scale. Many years of 
labour, and some thousands of pounds, must have been 
expended before that edition could have been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

A subdivision into smaller treatises was then thought of, 
by way of substitute; each treatise being devoted to some 
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special section or part of the general subject, and each 
‘being made complete so far as the single section was con- 
cerned. By this change it was sought to lessen the chance 
of leaving only a fragment of one large work; in which, 
after much had been commenced, nothing might reach 
completeness. This proposed change of plan was laid 
before some of the author’s botanical friends, by a printed 
circular, which the Editor of the ‘London Journal of Bo- 
tany’ honoured him by re-printing amid the “ Botanical 
Information” of that influential periodical. 

The change was not approved, however, by the friends 
to whom it was thus communicated. Still, as there would 
really be very small chance for the completion of any work 
on the scale of the discontinued third edition, it seems not 
advisable to fall back upon that lengthy undertaking. The 
present, therefore, is an attempt to take a middle course, 
by greatly condensing the notices of species-distribution 
within Britain, and postponing those which relate to the 
distribution of the same species through other countries, 
until completion of the British portion ;—as also all details 
of special localities, which are equally reserved for a dis- 
tinct publication. 


Having himself often felt disappointed at the non-com- 
pletion of works, the publication of which had been com- 
menced in successively issued Parts, the writer of these 
pages has always felt reluctant to adopt that course ; ap- 
prehending lest unforeseen circumstances might equally 
come in the way to procrastinate, or even wholly prevent 
the completion of his own. But in formerly avoiding pub- 
lication, he found sufficient practical objections in the plan 
of private distribution, to induce him now to take the more 
usual course. Reluctance was frequently felt in offering 
copies to individuals, lest he should only be troubling them 
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with a book of little or no interest in their eyes. On the 
other side, those who really wished to possess copies, were 
sometimes equally shy in asking for them. And even in 
cases where the parties better understood each other, it was 
often found troublesome or expensive to get the copies to 
their intended destinations ; particularly where that desti- 
nation was in a foreign country. ‘Thus, publication has ap- 
peared to be the more convenient course, on the whole. 
But in publishing the first volume, the author wishes it to 
be distinctly understood, that he thereby makes no greater 
pledge for ultimate completion, than is implied by a strong 
desire and present intention to complete, at least, that por- 
tion which will relate to the distribution of plants within 
the limits of Britain. It is obvious that the work cannot be 
deemed complete, in any sense, until the species-distribu- 
tion of all the phznogamic orders is finished. About one- 
third of the whole will be included in the present volume. 
Two other volumes will complete the distribution of spe- 
cies; and when it has thus reached the Gramina or Pteri- 
dioides (which soever may be made the final order), the 
character of incompleteness will no longer attach to the 
publication. A fourth volume is intended to include gene- 
ral views and summaries, founded on the details and facts 
of the three earlier volumes. But while the author hopes 
to render his final volume a contribution of some value to 
science, the absence of that volume will not materially de- 
tract from any usefulness of the three earlier volumes, 
taken by themselves. 


Although it is now designed that the more general views 
and summaries shall follow those notices about the distri- 
bution of species, severally, which will occupy much of the 
three earlier volumes of the present work, it still appears 

-necessary here to anticipate general results in some slight 
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degree, in order to render such notices clearly intelligible 
to any botanists who may have hitherto given little of their 
attention to the subject of geographical botany. 
The indigenous and naturalised British plants amount to 
fourteen or fifteen hundred species. Let it be supposed 
that some patiently industrious botanist takes an equal 
number of maps of Britain, in which the boundaries of 
counties are traced, but all else is left blank. Devoting a 
map to each species, he enters on the map the name of 
every county in which he has seen the species himself, or 
has been informed that it grows. He then compares his 
maps together, and finds the utmost inequality in the dis- 
tribution of the species, as indicated by the names on his 
maps. Several of the maps are still left wholly blank, with 
the exception of some single county on each; as, for ex- 
ample, those devoted to Cynodon Dactylon and Antheri- 
cum serotinum. In other maps, the names of two coun- 
ties will appear; as in those for Erica ciliaris and Astra- 
galus alpinus. In some of them, there will be three coun- 
ties named, as in those for Gentiana nivalis and Saxifraga 
rivularis. And it is not unlikely that such instances might 
be found, showing every successive number from one 
county up to fifty or sixty counties. But our botanist, thus 
at work, would find none of his maps with more than fifty 
or sixty counties marked on them, unless his own indivi- 
dual investigations had extended through the many coun- 
ties, for which we still want Floras, or lists of their more 
common species. Could our libraries supply him with lists 
of species, the common equally as the rare, for every single 
county, it is probable that he would then find about two 
hundred species reported in all the eighty-two or eighty- 
three counties of Britain. Some species would then ap- 
pear to be absent from one county only, others from two 
c 
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counties, others from three counties; and so reckoning 
downwards, until we got to the maps in which only a single 
county was marked for some of the plants. 

In thus projecting the distribution of species on maps, by 
way of illustrating facts as they exist in nature, those two 
circumstances of distribution are brought under view, which 
have usually received some attention from the describers of 
plants ;—who, by the by, frequently appear to attach no 
other idea to the words “ geographical distribution of 
plants,” than the two circumstances here alluded to. These 
are, first, the extent of geographical surface, over which a 
species is spread; and, secondly, the greater or less fre- 
quency of the species within that space. The first is 
shortly and conveniently expressed by the term AREA of a 
species. And the word Crnsus, almost as well naturalised 
among us, may be used to indicate the floral population of 
the island, or of any part of it. But between the human 
and the floral census of a country, there is this important 
difference, that in the former we count individuals, while 
in the latter we can count up only species or habitats. 
Thus, too, the floral census has itself a two-fold meaning 
or application. We may, census-like, reckon the number 
of species in a country, in an order, or in a genus; and 
thus institute numerical comparisons between countries, 
orders, or genera. Or, we may reckon up the number of 
habitats for species, &c., and then make comparisons 
between their relative frequency. 

To return to our supposed maps of species. Any other 
sections of Britain, larger or smaller than counties, might 
be taken for the like purpose of illustrating the areas and 
census of species; and they would equally tend to show a 
local, a partial, or a general distribution of the plants. The 
more numerous were the sections taken, the less numerous 
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would be the species appearing in all of them. Perhaps, 
there is not a single native species, whose area is suffi- 
ciently wide, and census sufficiently high in degree, as to 
make it a native of every (rural) parish. Probably two 
hundred species occur in every county; although this is 
stated only in conjecture. And the number common to 
England, Wales, and Scotland—unequal as these ancient 
divisions are—may possibly amount to eight hundred 
species. 

The areas of species may be sufficiently shown by tra- 
cing them through counties, or even much larger sections of 
Britain. To indicate their census in a satisfactory manner, 
it would be necessary to increase the number of sections, 
and thus make them include much smaller spaces singly. 
For example, it may happen that two species are found in 
the same twenty counties each; and, tested by counties, 
they would thus appear to have the same areas and same 
census — which we will suppose expressed by the No. 
“XX” Yet it might also happen, on subdividing the 
twenty counties each into twenty sections, that one of the 
two species is still found in all the four hundred sections, 
while the other species appears in only one hundred of 
them. Their apparent census would thus vary according 
to the test adopted, and must be expressed by the Nos. 
‘ 400’ and ‘ 100;’ or by ‘ XX, 400’ and ‘ XX, 100. 

To this supposed case there may be no exact parallel in 
nature ; although some approximation thereto might cer- 
tainly be found. In the present work, as will shortly be 
explained, the counties of Britain are grouped into eighteen 
“provinces.” 'Tormentilla officinalis and Hypericum pul- 
chrum are found in every province ; and it is not impro- 
bable that they would equally be found in every county, if 
looked for. But if we could subdivide all the counties into 
sections of a square mile each, the Tormentilla would 
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assuredly be found in many more of these square mile 
sections, than would the Hypericum. Or, at the other 
extremity of the scale, Cynodon Dactylon and Erica vagans 
have been ascertained only in one province; and in sub- 
dividing that province into square miles, the Cynodon 
might be confined in one of them, while the Erica would 
extend into several. 

No test which it is possible to apply to all species alike, 
can perfectly show their census — comparative rarity or 
commonness. We cannot count the individual plants of a 
species, as we would count the people of a kingdom; and 
in an island so large as Britain, we cannot ascertain the 
number of special localities, unless it be for some few ex- 
tremely local species. Their census must therefore be 
vaguely estimated by the experience of individual ob- 
servers, who will never agree in their estimates; or it must 
be tried by some test which is adapted to show the number 
of spaces (not the number of precise places) in which each 
one occurs. The nearer we can reduce the “ spaces” imto 
“places,” by increasing their number, and diminishing 
their extent, the more exact will the test become. As yet, 
the want of recorded information, particularly about the 
local distribution of the more common species, unavoid- 
ably throws us upon spaces which are too large for much 
precision. 

One object of the present work, will be that of showing 
the area of each species with greater exactness than has 
hitherto been done, or even attempted by any other writer 
on the plants of Britain; and a second object, combined 
with the former, will be to take the first steps towards form- 
ing a census, by a numerical scale. Something of this 
kind may be seen in the “ List of Species,” in the ‘ New 
Botanist’s Guide’ (England and Wales, pp. 355—398, and 
Scotland, pp. 521—539,) where all the counties are enu- 
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merated, within which any localities are recorded for the 
species. But in that work these index-lists are of course 
limited to the “ rarer plants ;” the localities of which formed 
the object of the Guide. Here, on the contrary, the pur- 
pose is different; and it becomes necessary to show the 
area and census of every species, whether rare or common, 
by a formula which shall apply to all alike. 

How is this to be accomplished? To enumerate in print 
all the counties for each species in succession, would prove 
a very lengthy and expensive method. And if this were 
done, the multitude of county-names, constantly to be re- 
peated under the more widely distributed species, might 
rather confuse than assist the ideas of those botanists who 
wished to ascertain their areas. At best, too, the number 
of counties would be exceedingly inexact, through the want 
of county-lists of the commoner species: some of the more 
common might even be made to appear the less common 
species, through that deficiency. 

The counties being thus too numerous, while the three 
ancient political divisions (England, Wales, Scotland) are 
too few and unequal for the objects of this work, an inter- 
mediate set of sections became uecessary,—larger than 
counties, smaller than kingdoms. In fixing upon such in- 
termediate sections, it has appeared most convenient to 
make them in conformity with the old established divisions 
into kingdoms and counties; as much regard being still 
given to the physical geography of Britain, as is consistent 
with the prescribed rule. In forming these sections, a me- 
sial line was first traced from the south coast of England, 
northwards into the Highlands of Scotland; the line cor- 
responding with the boundaries of counties, and being 
traced in that course which would best divide the counties 
whose rivers flow to the east coast, from those whose waters 
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are emptied into the western ocean. These two longitudinal 
divisions were then transversely subdivided into PRovincEs, 
or groups of counties which together constitute the basin of 
a principal river, or have some other physical peculiarity in 
common. The mesial line was not continued northward of 
Inverness, where Scotland becomes very narrow, and coun- 
ties extend from the east to the west coast. The wide 
county of Inverness itself, also extending from east to west, 
is bisected by the line ; the eastern portion (Moray, includ- 
ing the small counties of Elgin and Nairn) being thus di- 
vided from the western portion. 

In this manner eighteen “ Provinces,” or groups of coun- 
ties, have been marked out on the map; and though still 
being arbitrary divisions of the surface, by conforming to 
county boundaries, they will be found more natural sec- 
tions of the island than are the counties themselves. The 
cut on the opposite page shows their geographical posi- 
tions and names ; and the one underneath, the comparative 
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heights attained by the loftiest’ summits of the respective 


provinces. The Nos.on the same diagram will show to which 


of the provinces the cones of altitude belong. The subjomed 


list of the counties, included in each province, will clearly 
indicate the provincial boundaries for any map on which 


the counties are engraved. 


List of Provinces and their included Counties. 


PrEntnsuLA.—Cornwall, Devon, Somerset. 
CHANNEL.—Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, Hants, Sus- 
sex. 


. Toames. — Kent, Surrey, Berks, Oxford, Bucks, 


Middlesex, Herts, Essex. 


. OusE.—Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Hunt- 


ingdon, Northampton. 


_ SEVERN.—Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, Stafford, 


Salop, Hereford, Monmouth. 


. SourH Wa.es.—Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, 


Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor. 


. NortH Wa.es.—Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernar- 


von, Denbigh, Flint, Anglesea. 


. Trent.—Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Notts, Derby. 
. Mersey.—Cheshire, Lancashire. 

. Humper.—York. 

. TynE.—Durham, Northumberland. 

. Laxes.—Westmoreland, Cumberland. (Isle of Man). 
. West LowLanps.— Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, 


Ayr, Lanark, Renfrew. 


. East Lowianps.—Berwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, Sel- 


kirk, Haddington, Edinburgh, Linlith- 
gow. 
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15. East Hicguianps.—Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aber- 
deen, Banff, Moray (including Nairn, 
Elgin, and the north-east of Inverness). 

16. West Higuianps. — Dumbarton, Argyle, Inverness, 
westward of Loch Enrricht. Isles ad- 
jacent, from Arran to Skye. : 

17. Nortu HieHianps.—Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Caithness. 

18. NortH Isites.—Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland. 


In some instances, on account of political or other cir- 
cumstances, small portions of one county are included 
within the ordinary boundaries of some adjoining county ; 
and where this happens with counties ir different provinces, 
the included portions are to be regarded as parts of the 
province, within which they are actually situated. For in- 
stance, the extreme northern part of Lancashire, one of the 
Mersey counties, runs like a wedge into the Lake province, 
and is truly a part of the latter in its physical relations. 

In some few cases, a little additional extension to the 
limits of the provinces may be unavoidably given, where the 
exact position of habitats on the borders of counties has not 
been recorded in such terms as to indicate within which 
county or province the plant does really grow. Thus, in 
the Floras or catalogues of plants found about Bristol, Bath, 
Tonbridge Wells, Banbury, and Glasgow, situate on the 
borders of provinces, the localities of several species are so 
recorded as to leave untold their true position with relation 
to county or province-boundaries. In these cases, the 
doubtfully placed localities are assumed to be within the 
same county as the town itself, although the fact may be 
otherwise ; but any mispositions, which may arise out of 
this assumption, must fall within a small distance, and can. 


D 


, 
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rarely be errors of any material consequence to the subject 
under consideration. 

Before adverting to another and different manner of di- 
viding the botanical surface, the uses of these “ Provinces” 
may be shortly recapitulated. First, they afford a method 
for showing the areas of plants, as facts in nature, indepen- 
dently of all theoretical explanations and reasons. Se- 
condly, they may be taken as a primary step towards a 
census of the species, in respect of their comparative fre- 
quency ; those most widely and generally distributed, even 
in large spaces, being usually also the most common species. 
With increasing knowledge, the census will probably be 
founded on counties or smaller sections ; though this degree 
of exactness cannot be perfectly reached at present. 
Thirdly, so far as it is shown, the distribution of the spe- 
cies will be shown with greater comparative accuracy ; be- 
cause our lists for provinces can be made much more full 
and accurate, than would be the case with county lists of 
species, or lists for other smaller sections. Fourthly, much 
circumlocution and tedious enumeration of names may be 
avoided, through referring to the distribution of species by 
few provinces, rather than by many counties. But, fifthly, 
it is to be remembered that these provinces are only arbi- 
trary sections, adopted for convenience in description and 
reference, instead of counties. So far as they do cor- 
respond with peculiarities in the physical geography of Bri- 
tain, it is an advantageous circumstance ; although such a 
correspondence is not necessary to their object or use. The 
divisions next to come under consideration, on the con- 
trary, are natural; inasmuch as they will be traced im cor- 
respondence with the actual distribution of plants, and 
without reference to political or other conventional boun- 
daries. 
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The attention of readers must now be requested to the 
distribution of plants in Ascending or Climatic Zones, under 
the combined influence of geographical position and con- 
figuration of surface. It is a familiar fact, that the climate 
of Britain is found to deteriorate and become colder, as we 
pass from south to north; and it is almost equally well 
known, that a similar change is perceived, as we pass from 
the coast line or open plains into the mountain valleys. 
The difference of climate between the bases and summits 
of the loftier hills, is still wider than that between the 
southern and northern extremities of the island. None of 
the Highland hills are sufficiently lofty’for their summits to 
reach the line of perpetual and continuous snow, such as is 
seen on the Alps or Pyrenees; yet so cold is the climate 
near their summits, that large isolated masses of snow re- 
main unmelted upon them during the whole summer, in 
ravines or other hollow places, and on declivities which in- 
cline from the mid-day sun. In the months of July and 
August, we still find patches of snow even down to 3,000 
feet, among the central Grampians ; although none may 
remain so late upon the more detached groups, whose sum- 
mits rise much above that height. 

These differences of climate are attended with corre- 
sponding differences in the botanical productions of the 
island. The botany of the south coast differs much from 
that of the north coast: many plants of the plains are un-. 
able to endure the colder and more humid climate of the 
mountain valleys; and on the summits of the Grampian 
mountains, we cannot find a tenth of the species which 
may be seen between their bases and the nearest sea- 
coasts. 

Though such facts must long have been familiar to the 
eyes and understandings of botanists, they still remained 
only unconnected facts, until the present writer commenced 
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to arrange and generalise them, and to apply precise terms 
and formulas for expressing the arrangements and generali- 
sations. So far as yet carried, the result may now easily 
be learned and understood, and hereafter will probably be 
much extended and improved upon by other parties; but 
the time and thought really required for collecting together 
and comparing the unconnected facts, in order to reduce 
them into some sort of orderly arrangement, can be con- 
ceived only by those who have themselves taken up a chaos 
of facts, and reduced them into science. This remark is 
not penned in silly boast, but simply in record of a single, 
and perhaps not very important, event in the history of 
British botany.. : 

In justification of the author’s nght to call the past a 
“ chaos,” and his own pages an attempt to substitute science 
instead, he will venture on an apparent digression here ; 
although, as the sequel may show, it is but another route to 
the same end—the botanical-natural ‘divisions of Britain. 
“ Science,” writes Sir John Herschel, “is the knowledge of 
many, orderly and methodically digested and arranged, so 
as to become attainable by one.” If this definition is cor- 
rect,—and it has frequently been quoted with approval,— 
it is not the knowledge of simple facts, but their mental 
digestion and arrangement which constitute scéence. 

Arrangement is the first effort of science. What is next 
required? The same philosophical writer, just quoted, im- 
mediately proceeds to define natural science as being the 
“knowledge of causes and their effects, and of the laws of 
nature.” Now, it cannot be said that a knowledge of plants, 
as species, or an arrangement of them into groups of re- 
sembling species, under the designation of orders and ge- 
nera, is a “knowledge of causes and their effects, and of 
the laws of nature.” Neither can it be said that, to ascer- 
tain the areas over which species extend, and their census 
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or comparative frequency within those areas, is in itself any 
“knowledge of causes and their effects, and of the laws of 
nature.” Information on those points is to be acquired and 
arranged, no doubt; and yet something more than that kind 
of information has still to be acquired, before we can as- 
sume to be philosopical observers of nature,—investigators 
of causes ‘and effects, and of natural laws. It is in the 
digestion and arrangement of facts which, when so arranged, 
will tend to show causes and their effects and the laws of 
nature, that we find a close approach to natural science, as 
defined by the illustrious author whose words have been 
just quoted. Hence, the importance of tracing the distribu- 
tion of plants, as influenced by physical geography, includ- 
ing the climate of countries. The facts of geography, and 
the facts of botany, are thus brought intw relation, as proxi- 


? 


mate “ causes and their effects ;” and we get so far ad- 
vanced on our way towards ascertaining those “ laws of 
nature” which determine the floral productions of the earth, 
or of any portion of its surface which may be more immedi- 
ately under consideration. 

Still, be it remembered, we must begin with facts and the 
arrangement of facts, as necessary preliminaries to the in- 
vestigation of causes and laws; and it is wished, in the pre- 
sent volume, to keep to mere facts and their methodical 
arrangement, as closely as the nature of the subject may 
allow ;—causes and laws being reserved for after considera- 
tion. The nature of the facts which bear upon the arrange- 
ment of plants in Climatic Zones, will be made more clear, 
by citing some examples of those changes in the flora which 
are seen while descending from the summits of high moun- 
tains, into the valleys or glens below. 

In July of 1832, the writer of these pages ascended to 
the summit of Ben-muich-dhu, the highest of the Grampian 
mountains, and the second (if not actually the loftiest) sum- 
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mit of Britain.* Unfortunately, the day proved most un- 
propitious for accurate observations, turning out excessively 
wet during the hours spent on the hill; a dense mist, 
equally dark as the thickest winter fog in London, en- 
shrouded all the upper half of the mountain ; and the wind 
was blowing vehemently over the summit, at a temperature 
of 39° Fahr. Thoroughly soaked with rain and snowy 
sleet, benumbed by the cold, and nearly blinded by wind 
and mist, it will excite no surprise in him, if some other 
botanist, ascending under more propitious circumstances, 
should ascertain that he failed to detect all the species on 
the’extreme summit of the mountain, or tardily detected 
some of the smaller species in descending. Those phzno- 
gamic plants which he did see around the cairn on the ex- 
treme summit, were referred to the following six speciés ; 
namely,— 

Silene acaulis. 

Carex rigida, 

Festuca (vivipara ?). 

Luzula arcuata. 

Luzula spicata. 

Salix herbacea. 


At a short distance from the cairn, and very little below 
the base, was another plant ; the identity of which, with the 
Linnean species so named, has been lately called in ques- 
tion; but it is well known to British botanists, under the 
name—perhaps, after all, not incorrect—of 


Gnaphalium supinum. 


* Ben Nevis, reputed some feet higher than Ben-muich-dhu, was as- 
cended thrice under more favourable weather ; but the upper part of that 
mountain is so covered by enormous piles of broken rocks and stones, 
that plants scarce find soil wherein to fix their roots. On that hill, the 
comparative altitudes of species are greatly modified by the nature of the 
surface. 
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The summit of Ben-muich-dhu certainly exceeds 4,000 
feet above the sea, and is commonly estimated between 
4,300 and 4,400 feet. Observations taken on this unfavour- 
able day, with Adie’s sympiesometer, gave 4,320 feet for the 
base of the cain which marks the summit. While de- 
scending rapidly from this cairn, all the observed pheno- 
gamic species were entered in a note-book, successively in 
the order in which they first came under notice. The fol- 
lowing series of names will therefore show the relative alti- 
tude at which the several species appeared, and, of course, 
indicate their upper limit in the the track of descent :— 


Juncus trifidus. 

Vaccinium Myrtillus. 

Aira (alpina ?) 

Viola palustris. 

Empetrum nigrum. 
Alchemilla alpina. 

Carex panicea. 

Saxifraga stellaris. 
Sibbaldia procumbens. 
Rumex Acetosa. 

Caltha palustris. 
Vaccinium uliginosum. 
Aira flexuosa. 

Scirpus cespitosus. 
Eriophorum angustifolium. 
Epilobium alpinum. 

Rubus Chamzmorus. 
Arabis petrea. 

Cochlearia greenlandica (Aut. Brit.) 
Armeria maritima. 
Apargia Taraxaci. 

Luzula campestris. 

Galium saxatile. 
Anthoxanthum odoratum. 
Azalea procumbens. 
CaLiLuna vuLGaris (2,690 feet). 
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s 
Nardus stricta. 
Melampyrum pratense. 
Potentilla Tormentilla. 
JUNIPERUS ComMMUNISs (2,660 feet). 
Gnaphalium dioicum. 
Hieracium alpinum. 
Carex pilulifera. 
Orchis maculata. 
Pinguicula vulgaris. 
Viola canina. 
Ranunculus acris. 
Euphyrasia officinalis. 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idea. 
Molinia cerulea. 
Campanula rotundifolia. 
Luzula sylvatica. 
Juncus squarrosus. 
Eriophorum vaginatum. 
Thalictrum alpinum. 
Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 
Polygala vulgaris. 
Arbutus Uva-ursi. 
Erica Terratix (2,370 feet). 
Carex flava. 
Narthecium ossifragum. 
Juncus supinus, 
Drosera rotundifolia. 
Tofieldia palustris. 
Habenaria albida. 
Pedicularis sylvatica (1,838 feet). 
Carex pauciflora, 
Drosera anglica. 
Solidago Virgaurea. 
Pinus sylvestris. 
Hypocheris radicata. 
GENISTA ANGLICA. 
Erica cinerea. 
Orobus tuberosus, 
Myrica Gate (1,400 feet). 
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This list may suffice to convey some idea of the succes- 
sive re-appearance of species, which a botanist has left be- 
low him in ascending to the loftier summits of the High- 
land mountains, and again meets on his return downwards. 
But in descending different hills, he will never find exactly 
the same order of succession. It may bf observed, for ex- 
ample, that Vaccinium Vitis-Idea is placed considerably 
below Calluna vulgaris and Juniperus communis, in the pre- 
ceding list. Such, however, is not the usual position, or 
true upper limit of the Vitis-Idea. On other hills, it is 
sometimes found above the Calluna; even on those hills, 
upon which the Calluna ascends several hundred feet 
higher than the altitude (of 2,690 feet) at which it is en- 
tered in the preceding column of names. And it is very 
probable that the Vaccinium Vitis-Idea may grow much 
higher on some part of Ben-muich-dhu also; although it 
was not so observed in the line of descent, on the day re- 
ferred to. 

The fact of local variations in the comparative heights to 
which the same species ascend, will be rendered very evi- 
dent by contrasting together two different descents down 
the same mountain. Ben-na-Bourd, a hill in the same 
range with Ben-na-muich-dhu, was ascended in 1832, and 
again in 1844. Inthe former year, the species observed on the 
broad top, or table land, of the hill were first noted; and after- 
wards all the other species, as successively seen in descend- 
ing. In 1844, only the half-dozen species, around the 
caim on the extreme summit, were first entered together in 
the note-book ; afterwards, all the others seen in descend- 
ing. In those two years, the descents were made by dif- 
ferent sides of the mountain; though with a gradual ap- 
proximation of the two courses, until both lines of descent 
came together at about 1,700 feet of elevation. 
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Summit, 1844. 
(3,793 feet.) 
Silene acaulis. 
Carex rigida. 
Festuca vivipara. 
(3,780 feet). 
Gnaphalium supinum. 
Luzula spicata. 
Juncus trifidus. 
(Descending). 
Aira flexuosa. 
Alchemilla alpina. 
Sibbaldia procumbens. 
Viola palustris. 
Aira alpina? 
Salix herbacea. 
Scirpus czspitosus. 
Empetrum nigrum (3,400 feet). 


CaLLuNa vuLGaRIs (3,253 feet). 


Anthoxanthum odoratum. 
Potentilla Tormentilla. 
Ranunculus acris. 
Campanula rotundifolia. 
Thalictrum alpinum. 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. 

Azalea procumbens. 

Trollius europeus (3,150 feet). 
Galium saxatile. 

Carex binervis. 

Carex pilulifera. 

Vaccinium uliginosum. 
Rubus Chamemorus. 
Eriophorum angustifolium. 
Saxifraga stellaris. 
Epilobium alpinum. 
Alopecurus alpinus (3,086 feet). 
Polygonum viviparum. 
Narthecium ossifragum. 


Table-top, 1832. 
(3,600—3,700 feet). 
Silene acaulis. 
Carex rigida. 
Festuca vivipara. 
Armeria maritima. 
Gnaphalium supinum. 
Luzula spicata. 
Juncus trifidus. 
Aira alpina ? 
Aira flexuosa. 
Alchemilla alpina. 
Salix herbacea. 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. 
(Descending). 
Azalea procumbens. 
Viola palustris. 
Vaccinium uliginosum, 
Saxifraga stellaris. 
Caltha palustris. 
Eriophorum angustifolium. 
Scirpus cespitosus. 
Anthoxanthum odoratum. 
Empetrum nigrum. 
Euphrasia officinalis. 
Potentilla Tormentilla. 
Carex pilulifera. 
Galium saxatile. 
Nardus stricta. 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idza. 
Narthecium ossifraguin. 
CaLLUNA VULGARIS (3,140 feet). 
Melampyrum pratense. 
Orchis maculata. 
Hieracium alpinum. 
Luzula campestris. 
Epilobium alpinum. 
Rubus Chamemorus. 
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Orchis maculata (2,870 feet). 
Molinia cerulea. 

Hieracium alpinum. 
Hieracium nigrescens. 
Apargia Taraxaci. 

Luzula congesta. 
Eriophorum vaginatum. 
Pinguicula vulgaris. 


JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS(2,665feet). 


Arbutus Uva-Ursi. 

Pinus sylvestris (2,370 feet). 
Agrostis vulgaris. 
Ranunculus Flammula. 
Polygala vulgaris. 

Erica TETRALIX (2,060 feet). 
GENISTA ANGLICA. 
Gnaphalium dioicum. 

Viola canina. 

Scabiosa succisa. 

Lotus corniculatus (2,000 feet). 
Carex Goodenovii (1,760 feet.)* 
Carduus palustris. 

Digitalis purpurea. 

Oxalis Acetosella. 

Juncus squarrosus. 

Tussilago Farfara. 

Luzula sylvatica. 

Arabis petra (1,760 feet). 
Juncus effusus (1,800 feet). 
Betula alba (1,874 feet). 
Erica cinerea (1,874 feet). 
Pedicularis sylvatica. 

Orobus tuberosus. 
Hypocheris radicata. 
Tofieldia palustris. 

Trifolium repens. 


Pinguicula vulgaris. 
Apargia Taraxaci. 
Campanula rotundifolia. 
Viola canina (2,610 feet). 
Carex binervis. 
Alchemilla vulgaris. 
Thalictrum alpinum. 
JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS. 
Polygala vulgaris. 
Pinus sylvestris (2,230 feet). 
Rumex Acetosa. 
Ranunculus acris. 
Leontodon palustre, 
Luzula sylvatica. 
Geranium sylvaticum. 
Cornus suecica. 

Erica TETRALix. 
Molinia cerulea. 

Salix aurita. 

Juncus supinus. 
Vaccinium Oxycoccos. 
Arabis petrea. 

Scabiosa succisa. 
Anemone nemorosa. 
Ranunculus Flammula. 
Hypericum pulchrum. 
Pedicularis sylvatica. 
Gnaphalium dioicum. 
Salix fusca. 

Thymus Serpyllum. 
Solidago virgaurea. 
Betula nana (1,945 feet). 
Vicia sepium. 

Rubus Idezus. 

Digitalis purpurea. 
Juncus effusus. 


* A small ravine was crossed here, which will account for the lower 


elevation between 2,000 and 1,874 feet. 


Prunella vulgaris. 

Salix fusca. 

Bellis perennis. 

Veronica officinalis. 

Carex stellulata. 

Juncus supinus. 

Solidago virgaurea. 

Linum catharticum. 
Lysimachia nemorum. 
Fragaria vesca. 

PreRIs AQUILINA (1470 feet). 
Epilobium alsinifolium. 
Myrica Gate (1,350 feet). 
Populus tremula. 

Gentiana campestris. 

Aira caryophyllea. 


Rosa spinosissima (1,300 feet). 
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GENISTA ANGLICA. 
Spartium scoparium (1,982 feet). 
Betula alba. 

Carex pallescens. 
Carduus palustris. 
Stellaria holostea. 
Veronica officinalis. 
Trientalis europea. 
Hypocharis radicata. 
Trifolium repens. 

PTERIS AQUILINA. 

Galium verum. 

Epilobium angustifolium. 
Veronica Chamedrys. 
Rosa spinosissima. 

Aira caryophyllea. 
Myrica Gate (1346 feet). 


On comparing these two lists together, it will be seen that 
there is a considerable approximation towards a correspon- 
dence between the two series of names; although they do 
not succeed each other with exactness or complete uni- 
formity. In both lists the Calluna stands above the Juni- 
perus; in turn, the latter is above Erica Tetralix ; the 
Erica is placed above Genista anglica; and the Genista is 
above Pteris aquilina or Myrica Gale. In addition to this 
general correspondence, in the heights attained by one 

‘species compared with others, there is also an approxima- 
tion towards agreement in the absolute altitudes to which 
they ascend on different aspects of the same mountain. 

If the reader will now look back to the list of species 
noted in the descent from Ben-na-muich-dhu, he will see 
precisely the same order of sequence in the names of the 
shrubs distinguished by capital letters. At the same time, 
he will observe some wide variations between their absolute 
altitudes. The Juniperus and Myrica are noted at nearly 
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equal heights in all three lists; but the Calluna is much 
lower, and the Erica much higher, on Ben-na-muich-dhu. 
_ Such differences appeared explicable enough on the spot, 
by attending to the physical conditions of the ground; but 
these conditions will not be discussed here, because atten- 
tion is at present desired to the simple facts, and not to the 
causes or explanations of any want of strict uniformity 
between them. 

Similar lists to the preceding have been made by the 
present writer, on many other hills in Scotland ; as also on 
some of those in England and Wales. On comparing these 
numerous lists together, a strong general correspondence 
can be traced among them. Always, where the hills have 
been left most nearly in a state of nature, the Calluna is 
found growing to greater elevations than the Erica Tetra- 
lix; and the Erica as invariably rises higher than the 
Myrica Gale. Moreover, in the great majority of instances, 
the species which grow above the Calluna on one hill, are 
the same which grow above it on the others; for example, 
Luzula spicata and Gnaphalium supinum in the preceding 
lists. The like correspondence may be observed, on dif- 
ferent hills, between the species which grow above the Erica, 
and cease below the termination of the Calluna; as is the 
case with Juniperus communis in the three preceding lists. 
Still the same fact prevails, if we compare the species whose 
upper limit occurs between those of the Erica and Myrica. 
As might be expected, the absolute altitudes attained by 
the same species vary very much in different parts of Bri- 
tain ; but the relative altitudes of the more generally dis- 
tributed species, one being compared with another, remain 
far more uniform. 

The Ascending or Climatic Zones of Plants are founded 
upon this prevailing uniformity. Certain species are se- 
lected, the presence or absence of which can be taken as a 
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character of the Zone; and the upper and lower limits of 
all the other species may then be expressed by reference to 
the Zones in which they are found. 

In selecting the species for this object, preference should 
be given to those which are generally and abundantly dis- 
tributed, sufficiently conspicuous not to be easily over- 
looked, and the limits of which remain most uniform with 
respect to each other. The commoner arborescent species 
(Pinus, Betula, Alnus, Quercus, &c.) would best meet the re- 
quired conditions, were it not for the interfering operations 
of mankind ; whose own agency, rather than the hand of na- 
ture, now assigns limits to the distribution of trees. In the 
low country, which is subjected to the plough and scythe, 
and mapped over with planted hedgerows, trees can scarcely 
be pronounced really indigenous; and on the mountains 
and moors, they are often destroyed by fire, applied at short 
intervals, for burning off the natural vegetation, in order to 
substitute a pasturage better adapted for sheep-feeding. 
Some of the Ericaceze, conspicuous by their size and 
abundance, are so well fitted to flourish on the wastes of 
nature, that they rapidly resume possession of the surface, 
after each burning; and these accordingly will afford better 
characters for the indication of ascending Zones, above the 
limit of cultivated ground. 

Before proceeding to define our Climatic or Ascending 
Zones, the true meaning and use of such divisions of the 
surface should be clearly understood. They are arbitrary 
and conventional sections, in so far as the selected species 
and fixed lines of demarcation are concerned ; and yet they 
do correspond with and represent differences which actually 
exist in nature; inasmuch as the vegetation of each single 
Zone differs considerably from that of the other Zones 
above or below. In truth, however, the natural changes of 
vegetation being everywhere gradual, any line will in- 
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evitably sever and divide that which is nearly alike ; the 
vegetation being more similar on the contrary sides of any 
one dividing line, than it is on the two sides of the broad 
zone between any two lines. This disadvantage attends all 
our arrangements and groupings of nature’s realities. We 
see it in the grouping of plants into orders and genera; we 
see it in grouping them together according to their pro- 
vinces and counties ; we see it in arranging them under 
climatic zones. But this disadvantage is still far out- 
balanced by the practical convenience of such groupings 
and arrangements, in the acquisition and communication of 
knowledge. The human mind cannot grasp all nature at 
once, either as one great whole, or in its innumerable de- 
tails. The great unit must be divided into parts; the de- 
tails must be combined into groups; without our losing 
sight of the truth, that all these parts or groups do gradu- 
ally unite and merge into each other. 

It will be recollected also that climatic or ascending 
zones of plants are designed to indicate the relative distribu- 
tions of species under the joint influence of altitude and 
latitude, with other conditions of a more local character, 
such as proximity to seas or mountains, the state of ex- 
posure or shelter, &c. Connexions may be traced between 
the distribution of plants, and each of these conditions 
singly ; but everywhere the influence of any one condition 
is more or less disturbed and modified by that of others. 
Their effect upon the flora or general vegetation is mostly 
indirect or remote ; that is, the flora varies with the climate, 
and the climate varies with altitude, latitude, and other 
conditions of place and surface. On a single isolated 
mountain the ascending zones of vegetation are very strongly 
marked, in accordance with latitude ; some species disap- 
pearing, other species appearing, one above another, as we 
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gradually ascend from base to summit. Yet on a single 
mountain, as we have seen, local changes in the character 
of its surface, and the difference of aspect on its declivi- 
ties, will disturb the regularity of its ascending zones. On 
an extended range of mountains the disturbing effect of 
local peculiarities will become much more obvious. And 
when we have to adapt our zones to several groups of 
mountains, dissimilar in extent, elevation, latitude, maritime 
proximity, and other circumstances, it then becomes dif- 
ficult to define them with any exactness. This difficulty is 
experienced in tracing the ascending zones of plants in 
Britain. The absolute elevation, at which the same species 
will grow, varies by many hundred feet on different moun- 
tains. And as this variation is by no means uniform with 
different species, we find local changes in their relative ele- 
vation also, the limit of one being compared with the limit 
of another. Notwithstanding such local exceptions, how- 
ever, the general rule will be found ttue, that @ species 
which rises higher than another on one range of moun- 
tains, will usually be found higher on other ranges; and 
the commoner the species, the more exact is the rule found 
to be. 

As before explained, it is upon the prevailing regularity 
of this fact or rule, that the climatic zones of plants are 
founded and defined; the presence or absence of some 
common and conspicuous species being made the test of 
the zone. The primary division which is here to be pro- 
posed, as one best applicable in Britain, is ostensibly 
founded upon an artificial character; namely, the presence 
or absence of cultivation. It is by this character that we 
may distinguish the lower from the upper zones of plants; 
giving to the former the common designation of Agrarian, 
and calling the latter by the name of Arctic zones Or, to 
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prevent confusion with subordinate divisions, it may be well 
to say, in the first instance, Agrarian Region and Arctic 
Region. 

In the spontaneous vegetation of Britain, we can find no 
character equally obvious and general with that afforded by 
the cultivation of grain. The interests of mankind are so 
intimately connected with the production of corn, that we 
shall everywhere find cultivated fields as far up the valleys 
and acclivities of the mountains, as their climate will allow. 
No doubt we may see many spots where the nature of the 
soil or surface, rather than the climate, forbids success in 
cultivation. But a correct observer can scarcely be misled 
in such instances, since he will usually find cultivation suf- 
ficiently near these spots, to show that it has not been pre- 
vented by inferiority of climate. Moreover, nature will 
afford us a second test of the Agrarian region, by the pre- 
sence of a very common and conspicuous fern, the Pteris 
aquilina. This fern is distributed throughout the region, 
and from one extremity of our island to the other; its upper 
limit usually running nearly uniform with the climatic limit 
of corn cultivation; so that the two characters in con- 
nexion form a satisfactory test of the region. The plough 
is soon fatal to the Pteris, nor can it long resist the annual 
attack of the scythe in early summer; but we require its 
presence, as a character, only in those spots which remain 
uninvaded by scythe or ploughshare ; and in such spots we 
seldom seek it in vain, until arriving about the line where 
climate itself arrests the ascent of agriculture. 

Among the Highland mountains, the highest spot at 
which the cultivation of grain has been observed by the 
writer of these pages, was at the outlet of Loch Callater, 
estimated to be 1,600 feet above the sea. Potatoes can 
scarcely be grown in Drumochter Pass, which is calculated 
at 1,530 feet above the sea, and is much more shadowed by 
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mountains, than is the outlet of Loch Callater. From 
1,000 to 1,200 feet is more frequently the actual limit of 
corn and potatoes in the Highland counties. In one shel- 
tered spot, in the woods of Lochnagar, the Pteris was ob- 
served at 1,900 feet; and in another part of the same 
woods at 1,700 feet. On exposed moors, in the Highlands 
generally, it is very seldom seen above 1,200 feet, unless in 
hollow depressions or on those declivities which front to 
the sun. On open moors the Myrica Gale will rise higher 
than the Pteris; having been seen at 1,700 feet on a bleak 
exposure in the forest of Drumochter, which forms a part 
of the northern declivity of the central Grampians, and is 
stamped by the impoverished or arctic character of its 
vegetation at comparatively moderate altitudes. More fre- 
quently the Myrica ceases at 1,400 or 1,500 feet. Upon 
these two regional divisions, we may found an arrangement 
of species into three climatic groups, thus :— 
Arctics,—found only in the arctic region. 
Arctic-Agrarians,—found in both regions. 
Agrarians,—found only in the agrarian region. 

But the objects of botanical geography will frequently 
require such a sub-division of these two regions, as will en- 
able us more exactly to express the range of climatic dis- 
tribution for each species. For instance, the Clematis 
Vitalba and Ulex europzus are alike limited to the agra- 
rian region, and yet their climatic ranges are very unequal. 
The Clematis can scarcely be deemed native in this coun- 
try farther north than latitude 53, while the Ulex is certainly 
native beyond 56, if not beyond 58 of latitude. And in re- 
spect of elevation, the Ulex will rise to thrice the altitude 
at which the Clematis ceases to grow. Equivalent differ- 
ences occur between the range of climate for the Arctics, 
as also for the Arctic-Agrarians. Genista anglica, Calluna 
vulgaris, and Vaccinium Mpyrtillus will afford striking ex- 
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amples. These three shrubs are distributed through Bri- 
tain, from the Peninsula to the North Highland province ; 
the two latter extending into Shetland; and all three as- 
cending the Highland mountains above the limit of cultiva- 
tion. But they ascend to unequal altitudes, for (in round 
numbers) the Vaccinium grows even at 4,000 feet of eleva- 
tion, while the Calluna fails at 3,000, and the Genista at 
2,000. 

As a mode of indicating the climatic range of species 
rather more precisely than can be done under two regional 
divisions only, it is expedient to sub-divide the regions 
each into three subordinate zones. But in attempting this 
sub-division, the practical difficulty before adverted to (pp. 
30-31) comes in the way of any rigidly precise definition. 
On a single conical mountain of some thousands of feet in 
elevation, it might be easy to distinguish six zones, or even 
six times six zones, by the successive terminations of dif- 
ferent species. But when this is tried on different moun- 
tains, local variations present themselves in the compara- 
tive limits of species, such as are shown in the examples 
before given (pp. 26-28). The local variations are always 
found to become more wide and numerous, as the moun- 

‘tains are distant from each other, and dissimilar in their 
physical characters and geographical position. Within the 
the length of Britain, we have several distinct groups of 
mountains, differing among themselves very widely in re- 
spect of latitude, of maritime proximity, of elevation, of 
_geological character and other conditions. Accordingly, 
our six zonal sub-divisions will present many local differ- 
ences in the species which constitute their respective floras ; 
and even where the same species are repeated in the same 
zones on different mountains, as will more usually be the 
case, their limits will often differ somewhat relatively to 
each other. It is necessary for the student in botanical 
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geography to bear this in recollection ; otherwise, the zonal 
or climatic distribution of plants will appear a chaos of 
confusion and contradictions, instead of being one of the 
most interesting aud instructive inquiries with which a bo- 
tanist of philosophical turn of mind can engage himself. 

The Arctic REGION is conveniently sub-divided into its 
three zones by the terminal lines of Erica Tetralix and 
Calluna vulgaris ; the middle zone being that space which 
is situate above the limit of the Erica, and is still within or 
below that of the Calluna. To keep up some uniformity 
of terms, as more easily remembered, the three zones of 
the arctic region may be appropriately designated the 
Super-arctic, Mid-arctic, and Infer-arctic zones. The 
test derived from the presence or absence of the two shrubs 
mentioned, is more obvious and easily applied in the High- 
land provinces, than is the case in those more southward, 
where the Ericaceous shrubs are more frequently or more 
completely destroyed by the fire-brand of the farmer and 
shepherd. But with the descriptions and explanations to 
be given in an after part of this work, the three arctic zones 
will be rendered sufficiently clear and certain. 

It is in the mid-arctic zone, as will be then more fully 
shown, that collecting botanists find most of the rare alpine 
plants which they so much delight in procuring; and to 
collect which, is the sole object of nineteen out of twenty 
botanists who ascend the mountains. In this zone, for ex- 
ample, grow Saxifraga nivalis, Gentiana nivalis, Erigeron 
alpinus, Astragalus alpimus, Veronica alpina, Alopecurus 
alpinus, &c. &c. Several of these plants rise also into the 
super-arctic zone ; to which some few others are perhaps 
wholly limited, as Saxifraga cernua and Saxifraga rivularis. 
Many of the more ordinary alpine plants occur in all the 
three arctic zones, and descend also some distance within 
the agrarian region; for example, Thalictrum alpinum, 
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Alchemilla alpina, Saxifraga stellaris, Oxyria reniformis, 
Polygonum viviparum, &c. &c. 

The question may hence be asked by readers, ‘ why the 
term arctic is now employed for the regions and zones, 
instead of the more familiar term alpine; this latter de- 
signation having been adopted in the author’s earlier writ- 
ings on the distribution of plants?’ Two considerations 
induce to the change of term. First, the word alpine is in 
common use to express mountain plants, without reference 
to their positions above or within the limits of cultivation ; 
and it has thus a different and less precise signification 
than the word arctic, as here applied and restricted. Se- 
condly, the flora of all our mountains, above the limit of 
cultivation, has much closer affinity with that seen north- 
ward of the British islands, than it has with that of the Alps 
of middle Europe: it is, for example, much more like the 
flora of Lapland than the flora of Switzerland. 

We have next to sub-divide the AGRARIAN REGION into 
zones; and for these also we may use the same terms as 
before, prefixed to the name of the region, aud say an 
Infer-agrarian, Mid-agrarian, and Super-agrarian zone. 
But it will be found impracticable to define and distinguish 
these agrarian zones by the presence or absence of single 
species, as may usually be done in the arctic zones. Com- 
paring a flora of one of the south-eastern provinces of 
England with a flora of the Highland valleys, or of the 
plains near the north coast of Scotland, the dissimilarities 
would be found strongly marked, both in the species and 
in their comparative numbers; and an intermediate tract, 
between these two extremities of the agrarian region, would 
be sufficiently well characterised by its own distinctive 
features, taken in the aggregate. The difficulty is always 
renewed when we endeavour to divide natural gradations 
by abrupt lines, and to lay down distinctions which rest 
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upon single characteristics. Keeping this in view, the 
three zones may be shortly explained here, and the more 
complete descriptions. be afterwards given. 

The Super-agrarian zone may be said to comprise three 
portions of the surface of Britam. First, all the coast-line 
and low plains or moors in the north and north-west of 
Scotland, where we find plants of an alpine character de- 
scending even to the sea-shore; such as Thalictrum alpi- 
num, Draba incana, Saxifraga oppositifolia, Arbutus alpina 
and Dryas octopetala. Secondly, all other spaces, in any 
part of Britain, where the elevation of the ground leads to 
the production of the same or usually associated species ; 
Arbutus Uva-Ursi, Saxifraga stellaris, Alchemilla alpina, 
Tofieldia palustris and Juncus triglumis being examples of 
the latter. Thirdly, those tracts of slight elevation, upon 
which a corresponding flora and general vegetation prevail, 
apparently in consequence of mere proximity to high moun- 
tains; Saxifraga aizoides growing so low as 300 feet among 
the mountains of Cumberland, and Epilobium alsinifolium 
at 500 or 600 feet in Caernarvonshire; although these 
plants are never seen at such a low elevation in England, 
remote from the higher hills. In addition to these species, 
derived from the arctic region, this upper zone of the 
agrarian region is characterised (in descending) by the 
appearance of Hex, Corylus, Quercus, Fraxinus, Lonicera, 
Crategus and fruticose Rubi; equally so, likewise, by 
the absence of other species which are not seen until we 
descend into the next lower zone. 

The Mid-agrarian zone will comprehend all the low 
grounds, clear from the mountains, which are situate 
between the estuaries of the Clyde and Tay, on the north, 
and those of the Humber and Dee, on the south; also, 
probably, a narrow coast-line of the East Highlands, ex- 
tending from Perth to Aberdeen, and, possibly, even to 
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Inverness. To this space we must likewise add a narrow 
belt winding around the hills of Wales, and characterised 
by the vegetation of the present zone, rather than that of 
the zones above or below this intermediate one. Descend- 
ing from the super-agrarian into the present zone, we find 
some of its characteristics in the first appearance of Con- 
volvulus sepium, Bryonia dioica, Tamus communis, Acer 
campestre, Rhamnus Frangula, Rhamnus catharticus, Ulex 
nanus, Viburnum Lantana, Euonymus europzus and Cor- 
nus sanguinea; all of which also occur in the lowest zone, 
though none of them are ascertained to be truly native in 
the upper portion of the agrarian region. Unlike the mid- 
arctic zone, the present includes few or no species which 
can be deemed entirely restricted to it. In common with 
the zones above, it possesses Trollius europeus, Geranium 
sylvaticum, Habenaria albida, Rubus saxatilis and some 
other species, which are very rare, if not wholly wanting, in 
the zone below. 

The Infer-agrarian zone will embrace all the country 
southward from the Dee and Humber (continued into the 
river Trent), excepting the mountainous tracts of Wales 
and the higher hills and moors in the provinces of the 
Severn and Peninsula. This zone is more particularly 
characterised by the increased abundance of the species 
already mentioned as commencing in the zone above. 
Among the species absolutely restricted to it, as native 
plants, the Clematis Vitalba is one of the most conspicuous 
and ornamental. Rubia peregrina is another characteristic 
species, prevalent in the southern and western counties ; 
while the Clematis delights in the calcareous tracts of the 
southern, eastern, and inland counties. Several species are 
quite peculiar to this lowest, or most southern, of the six 
zones; but for the most part, they are too scarce or local 
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to be received as characteristic. Examples occur in Erica 
ciliaris, Sibthorpia europea, Cyperus longus and Scilla 
autumnalis. 

The six climatic zones, into which the two regions are 
thus sub-divided, may be better understood and remem- 
bered after being presented to the eye in connexion with 
each other. The Nos. are reversed, because it is more 
convenient to trace them upwards, from south to north, 
from low to high ground :— 


II. Arctic Region. 


», Super-aretic zone—Salix herbacea, without Calluna. 
5. Mid-aretic zone—Calluna vulgaris, without Erica. 
4. Infer-arctie zone—Erica Tetralix, without Pteris. 


I. Agrarian Region. 


3. Super-agrarian zone—Pteris aquilina, without Rhamnus, &e. 
2. Mid-agrarian zone—Rhamnus catharticus, without Clematis. 
1. Infer-agrarian zone—Clematis, Rubia, Cyperus longus. 


Unless the highest part of Snowdon can be deemed to 
attain the super-arctic zone, none of the before-explained 
provinces will include the full series of six zones. Else- 
where the hills are not sufficiently lofty to pass the mid- 
arctic zone, until we arrive at the Highland provinces, all 
three of which have their highest summits clearly above the 
limits of the Calluna; but the lowest portions of these 
provinces, near their coast-line and southern boundary, fall 
barely within the mid-agrarian zone. The six various 
shadings in the annexed diagram (repeated from page 14) 
will indicate the succession of zones; their true limits, re- 
latively to altitude, being yet unascertained in most of the 
provinces. ‘The little map is on too small a scale for the 
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zones to be accurately traced within it; but the external 
shadings will show the three agrarian zones on the coast- 


line. 
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It is probable that six such zones are quite as many as 
can be satisfactorily distinguished when attention must be 
directed to the whole surface of Britain. Even with six 
only, it would be useless to attempt very great precision 
in assigning the species to their respective zones. We 
must disregard the occasicnal and slight tresspass of a 
species into a zone above or beneath those to which it is 
otherwise restricted by its natural adaptation to their cli- 
mate. Such trespasses (if the expression be allowable) are 
usually found in connexion with some local peculiarity by 
which the true climate is varied, or its influence on the - 
plants modified. For example, the cool spray of a water- 
fall, or the efflux of a cold spring, will support the species 
of a colder climate than is natural to the latitude and ele- 
vation. And, on the contrary, the plants of a warmer cli- 
mate will grow on the south face of rocks which are raised 
above the altitude where the same species cease to exist 
in more bleak situations. These apparent exceptions come 


inconveniently in the way of precise lines on botanico-geo- 
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graphical maps. Though such lines may be made to look 
very clear and satisfactory upon paper, nature refuses to 
trace them on her own domains. 

To take an example :—Gnaphalium supinum (of British 
authors) has been seen at the level of a corn-field by Loch 
Callater (1,600 feet) in Aberdeenshire, and Pteris aquilina 
has been found much above the same altitude, at the dis- 
tance of half a dozen miles; namely, at 1,700 and 1,900 
feet. Yet in ascending the gradual declivities of the same 
mountains, under equal conditions of surface and shelter, 
the Pteris always ceases before we attain the altitude at 
which the Gnaphalium commences. On this account, they 
are assigned to different zones, although their limits can 
thus cross in respect of absolute elevation. They belong 
to different climates, and are so placed by nature when un- 
der equal conditions of exposure, &c. So, again, a bush of 
Corylus Avellana has existed during many years against - 
the sunny face of a steep rock on the Clova Mountains, at 
nearly 2,000 feet of elevation; rather below which, and at 
a slight distance, some weakly plants of Saxifraga nivalis 
have been observed. Nevertheless, this solitary instance 
cannot warrant the assignment of these two species to the 
same zone;-because the upper-line of the Corylus is usually 
500 to 1,000 feet below the lower-line of Saxifraga nivalis. 
In studying the climatic affinities of plants, we must reason 
as well as observe, and estimate as well as measure. 

Though examples of each may thus occur, it is more 
usual to find “ tresspasses ” downwards than upwards. The 
descending course of water conduces much to this result in 
the mountain districts, not only by bringing down the seeds 
of plants from the higher zones, but also by bringing down 
the cold of the mountains; so that the first appearance of 
alpine species, as we ascend the mountains, is usually by 
the side of the water-courses, or upon wet rocks which are 
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kept cool by the dripping and oozing of water. In such 
situations, Silene acaulis may be found a thousand feet 
lower than it is seen as a constituent of the drier and sun- 
exposed sward. And there is also another circumstance 
which makes the lower limits appear more irregular and ex- 
ceptional than the upper; namely, the fact that mountain 
species will re-appear on maritime cliffs, although absent 
from the open plains and low hills between the coast and 
the mountains. Thus, on the southern acclivities of the 
Grampian mountains, Saxifraga oppositifolia is seldom seen 
below a thousand feet of elevation; although still farther 
‘south, it was found on the west-coast of Scotland, by Pro- 
fessor Balfour, very little above the sea-level. On the coast, 
consequently, this “ alpine plant” intermingles with species 
which never occur at alpine elevations on the mountains. 


In addition to their distribution by provinces and clima- 
tic zones, there is a third mode of indicating the geographi- 
cal relations of plants, which may also require some ex- 
planation. It has been before observed that certain species 
are spread over the whole island, while others are limited 
to one, two, three or more of the provinces. The same 
holds true in the zones; some species occurring in all of 
them, others in one or more. Perhaps no two species have 
exactly the same distribution or relative frequency; and 
yet certain general similarities may be traced, by which the 
species may be grouped together under a few leading Types 
of distribution. Inthe small volume before alluded to, by 
the title of ‘Remarks,’ certain “geographic types” were in- 
dicated (pp. 86—89) ; and in the ‘Tabular Appendix’ to 
the same volume (115—184) the species were severally 
assigned to their peculiar types. This was simply an at- 
tempt to express, by a single term, the leading character of 
their distribution, with reference to geographical position 
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and climate. Six types of distribution were particularly 
mentioned; under one or other of which, it was thought, 
nearly all the species of plants indigenous in Britain 
might respectively be arranged. No attempt, however, 
was made to define the precise limits of the types geogra- 
phically, Nor, indeed, could any exact boundary lines be 
traced on a map, without abruptly cutting asunder the fine . 
gradations of Nature; for the types pass into each other 
without any hard or abrupt lines of distinction. In slight- 
ly describing the several types, in the former volume, a 
different order of succession was adopted, and conse- 
quently the nos. affixed to them were different also; but 
in other respects they were essentially the same as the 
following:— 

1, The British Type.—1n this group will be included 
those species which are found in all, or nearly all, of the 
eighteen provinces before explained; and which, more- 
over, are not so exclusively prevalent or predominant in 
any particular portion of the island, as to bring them 
clearly within one or other of the following types. Some 
of the species may be regarded as of universal occurrence 
in this country, growing in all the eighteen provinces, 
probably in every county, and even in all the six ascend- 
ing zones of vegetation or climate also. Few species, 
however, even of this most general type, are so very gene- 
ral in their distribution. By far the larger portion of spe- 
cies have a restricted zonal range. Many, too, which are 
general with reference to the provinces, are absent from 
some of the counties. And a considerable number of 
species which are too widely and abundantly distributed 
to allow of their being placed under any of the other types, 
are yet rare or wholly wanting in one or more of the pro- 
vinces; particularly in the northerly provinces of Scotland, 
and more especially in that of the North Isles, which has 
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a very scanty flora. The species which are thus charac- 
terized by their general presence and prevalence, or rare 
only in those tracts which are seldom visited by botanists, 
become familiarly known and contemned under the desig- 
nation of “common things ;” and being much neglected, 
in consequence, it has often been found difficult to ascer- 
tain their true distribution and comparative frequency, on 
recorded evidence. It is to be observed, that the name 
of ‘ British type’ is applied to them, not on any hypothe- 
tical notions of their origin within Britain, but because 
such a general distribution and prevalence indicates great 
adaptation to the climate and other local conditions of 
this country, and entitles them to be considered thorough- 
ly native both in England and Scotland—to be Britons in 
the fullest signification of the term. —It is probable that 
about two-fifths of the whole number of British species 
(including ‘natives,’ ‘denizens,’ ‘colonists, as presently 
to be explained) will be referred to this, the most general 
type. of distribution; although, at present, the number 
cannot be exactly stated. Among the more thorough 
examples of the type may be instanced the following, 
namely, Alnus glutinosa, Betula alba, Corylus Avellana, 
Salix capreea, Rosa canina, Lonicera Periclymenum, He- 
dera Helix, Cytisus scoparius, Calluna vulgaris, Ranun- 
culus acris, Cerastium viscosum, Potentilla Tormentilla, 
Trifolium repens, Stellaria media, Lotus corniculatus, Bel- 
lis perennis, Senecio vulgaris, Carduus palustris, Taraxa- 
cum officinale, Myosotis arvensis, Prunella vulgaris, Plan- 
tago lanceolata, Polygonum aviculare, Urtica dioica, 
Potamogeton natans, Lemna minor, Juncus effusus, Carex 
panicea, Poa annua, Festuca ovina, Anthoxanthum odora- 
tum, Pteris aquilina, Polypodium vulgare, Lastraa Filix- 
mas. 
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2. The English Type.— The plants of this geographic 
type are distinguished from those of the British type by 
having their chief prevalence in England, and particularly 
in its more southern provinces; whence they gradually 
become rare in a northern direction, and finally (with few 
peculiar exceptions) find an earlier northern limit or ces- 
sation than those of the preceding type. Their terminal 
lines are very different among themselves; some of the 
species being entirely limited to two or three of the most 
southern provinces of England; while other species occur 
in all the provinces of Britain, with an exception of two 
or three of the most northern; the great majority having 
their limits between these two extremes. Those species 
which extend into nearly all the provinces, except two or 
three of the northern, approximate very closely to the less 
general examples of the British type ; and, in fact, there 
are cases where it becomes almost optional whether the 
species are to be referred to the one or to the other type. 
To the characters of diminished frequency and earlier 
northern termination, which distinguish the species of the 
English from those of the British type, must be added that 
of spreading into both the eastern and the western pro- 
vinces of England, and without any very striking diffe- 
rence of comparative frequency towards the two sides of 
the island, beyond that which may be caused by the re- 
pellent influence of the western mountains, which neces- 
sarily tend to banish such species as are naturally 
adapted to low situations, in a warmer and drier climate 
than that of our mountainous tracts. The name of ‘Eng- 
lish Type’ will not be misunderstood to indicate that all 
the species are peculiar to England, but is to be under- 
stood only as implying that the species are apparently 
adapted to the climate of England, either being restricted 
to that part of Britain, or being more prevalent there than 
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in Scotland. As a temporary estimate, we may reckon 
the species of the English type at about one-fifth of the 
whole flora of Britain. Cyperus longus and Cicendia fili- 
formis are very local examples of this type, if, indeed, they 
can be fairly referred to it; being restricted to a few coun- 
ties southward of the Thames and Bristol Channel. On 
the other hand, Malva moschata and Poterium Sanguisorba 
approximate to the British type in being distributed from 
the south coast of England up to the middle of Scotland. 
More characteristic examples of the English type of dis- 
tribution may be cited in Rhamnus catharticus, Ulex na- 
nus, Tamus communis, Bryonia dioica, Hottonia palustris, 
Chlora perfoliata, Sison Amomum, Moenchia erecta, Lina- 
ria Elatine, Ranunculus parviflorus, Lamium Galeobdolon, 
Hordeum pratense, Alopecurus agrestis, Ceterach officina- 
rum. 

3. The Scottish Type-——This may be deemed the oppo- 
site of the English type; the distribution of the species 
referred hereto being characterized by a northern ten- 
dency, either by absolute limitation to Scotland or the 
north of England, or otherwise by a chief prevalence there 
and increased rarity southward. Parallel with some of 
the species referred to the English type, so some of those 
referred to this present one are quite restricted to two or 
three of the most northern provinces of Scotland; while 
others abound in Scotland, and also spread southward, al- 
though in diminished frequency, far down England; others, 
again, finding their southern limits between the extremes 
of narrow and wide distribution. With respect to those 
species which are most widely distributed, their diminish- 
ed frequency, or entire absence in the southerly provinces, 
applies more particularly to the south-east of England, 
where the climate is drier, and the summer temperature is 
higher than usually experienced in the south-western pro- 
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vinces of England. Along with this group, also, may be 
associated certain species which run out to diminished 
frequency, or early absolute cessation, northward as well 
as southward; occurring chiefly of>sonly in the northern 
provinces of England and southern provinces of Scotland. 
Equally with the rest, these are truly plants of a boreal 
distribution and prevalence, when we consider them with 
reference to the southern provinces of England; although 
it may also be said that they are so far species of a south- 
ern distribution likewise, when considered with reference 
to the northern provinces of Scotland. From other spe- 
cies of the Scottish type, however, they differ chiefly by 
their more restricted areas; for their tendency to the hilly 
districts of England and the Lowlands, like those which 
extend still farther northward in Scotland, indicates a ge- 
neral similarity of climatal adaptation, while it strongly 
‘distinguishes them from species of the truly English type. 
It will thus be understood that several of the species as- 
signed to the Scottish type of distribution are not preva- 
lent only in Scotland; some of them, indeed, being more 
prevalent in the northern provinces of England. But 
since the majority are prevalent in Scotland, the name of 
the type is taken from that northern portion of the king- 
dom, as a sufficient contrast to the name adopted for the 
more southern or English type. Perhaps not more than a 
twentieth of the whole number of British plants will come 
under the Scottish type. Primula scotica and Ajuga py- 
ramidalis are instances of an extremely restricted and bo- 
real area. Goodyera repens and Corallorhiza innata are 
also very partial, though less thoroughly boreal with us. 
Primula farinosa and Saxifraga Hirculus may be instanced 
as examples of that division of the Scottish group which 
is characterized by a comparatively early limit northward. 
But more characteristic examples of the Scottish type 
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may be mentioned in Empetrum nigrum, Rubus saxatilis, 
Trollius europeus, Geranium sylvaticum, Trientalis euro- 
pea, Habenaria albida, Ligusticum scoticum and Litho- 
spermum maritimum. 

4. Highland Type——This may be considered the boreal 
flora in a more intense degree, as respects climate, than 
that of the Scottish type. The species referred hereto are 
distinguished from those of the Scottish type by being 
more especially limited to the mountains or their immedi- 
ate vicinity. Some of them are wholly confined to the 
higher mountains, and never descend within the agrarian 
region; these being the ‘arctics’ before mentioned on 
page 54. Others, though prevalent on the mountains, do 
descend also into their glens and valleys quite within the 
agrarian region. And others, again, may occasionally be 
seen outside the mountainous tracts, particularly along 
the course of rivers which have their sources among the 
mountains, or even upon the rocks of the sea-coast. Asa 
group, these species are either restricted to the mountains 
or very decidedly more prevalent there. Several of them, 
more especially the true arctics, are strictly peculiar to 
the Highland mountains; while others occur also on the 
mountains of England and Wales, though less plentifully 
than in the Highlands of Scotland. The name chosen for the 
type intimates their most appropriate habitat, although 
some of them do likewise find a suitable climate on the 
mountains of England or Wales. It is probable that the 
Highland type will comprehend about a fifteenth of the 
whole flora of Britain; its species scarcely reaching a 
hundred. But if we should unite the Highland and Scot- 
tish types, as one boreal type in contrast against the aus- 
tral or English, they would together constitute about an 
eighth of the species now fairly wild in Britain. As ex- 
amples of thoroughly Highland species, such as do not 
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occur in any province southward of the Highlands, we 
may cite Azalea procumbens, Cherleria sedoides, Veronica 
alpina, Alopecurus alpinus, Phleum alpinum, Juncus trifi- 
dus, Sibbaldia procumbens, Erigeron alpinus, and Gentia- 
na nivalis. And as examples of other species which oc- 
cur likewise on the more southern mountains, and mostly 
descend lower on those of the Highland provinces, we 
may enumerate Salix herbacea, Silene acaulis, Saxifraga 
stellaris, Oxyria reniformis, Thalictrum alpinum, Luzula 
spicata, Juncus triglumis, Rubus Chamemorus, Epilobium 
alsinifolium, Draba incana, Dryas octopetala, and Alche- 
milla alpina. , 

5. The Germanic Type.— The distribution of several 
species which might otherwise be associated with those of 
the English type, is peculiarly characterized by a ten- 
dency to the eastern side of the island. Some few of 
these are absolutely restricted to the south-eastern pro- 
vinces of England, — Channel, Thames, Ouse, one or 
more; while others of them extend farther northward or 
westward, yet decidedly diminishing in abundance in 
either direction. As the cretaceous deposits lie almost 
solely in the eastern and south-eastern provinces of England, 
the “chalk plants” are included with the others referred 
to the present type; although, it is to be recollected, that 
the type is primarily founded upon botanico-geographical 
peculiarities, and not upon any geological characters. Some 
of the eastern species extend even into Scotland; but, for 
the most part, they are the species of England only. The 
name of ‘Germanic’ type is not applied with reference to 
any supposed origin from Germany, but simply as indicat- 
ing the tendency of the species to a distribution connected 
with those provinces of England which are bounded by 
the German or North Sea eastward, including the Straits 
of Dover and upper part of the English Channel ; for the 
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species of this present, and those of the next type, more 
or less intermingle in the counties of the English Channel. 
The species which can be assigned to this type may run 
between a fifteenth and a twentieth of those which are re- 
puted to be indigenous in Britain; the number varying 
according to the degree of decrease westward which may 
be deemed sufficient to warrant the assignment of species 

._ to the present rather than to the English type. Among 
the examples of the type may be instanced the following; 
namely, Frankenia levis, Anemone Pulsatilla, Reseda lu- 
tea, Silene noctiflora, Silene conica, Bupleurum tenuissi- 
mum, Pimpinella magna, Pulicaria vulgaris, Lactuca Sca- 
riola, Atriplex pedunculata, Aceras anthropophora, Ophrys 
aranifera, and Spartina stricta. 

6. The Atlantic Type.— Contrary to the peculiarity of 
distribution which constitutes the Germanic type, there is 
in that of other species a marked tendency towards the 
western and south-western coasts or counties. Some few 
species are absolutely restricted to the single province of 
the Peninsula. Others occur also in one or more of the 
adjacent provinces. And others, again, run far up the 
western coasts in a northerly direction, often plentifully 
there, and yet occur very rarely, or not at all, towards the 
eastern coasts of the island. These species, although thus 
dissimilar in respect of their area and census, correspond 
in the one circumstance of having some decided tendency 
to the western or Atlantic side of the island, in contradis- 
tinction to the eastern or Germanic side. Although there 
may exist other reasons for specially denominating some 
of these the “ Atlantic species,” the name of the type will 
be here understood as having reference only to their dis- 
tribution within Britain itself, and by itself. About the 
same number of species are likely to be referred to this 
type, as to the Germanic; its arithmetical value being 
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somewhere between a fifteenth and a twentieth part of the 
flora of Britain. As examples, we have Sinapis monensis, 
Matthiola sinuata, Raphanus maritimus, Sedum anglicum, 
Cotyledon Umbilicus, Bartsia viscosa, Pinguicula lusitani- 
ca, Euphorbia Peplis, Euphorbia Portlandica, Scirpus 
Savii, — which occur in several counties; also Sibthorpia 
europea, Erica vagans, Erica ciliaris, Physospermum cor- 
nubiense, Polycarpon tetraphyllum, Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris, Cynodon Dactylon, and others which occur in 
very few or only single counties. On pages 9 and 12, 
Cynodon Dactylon is inadvertently said to be found only 
in Cornwall; that name having been overlooked in Dr. 
Salter’s list of plants near Poole, in Dorset: a conse- 
quence of its alphabetical series of names, which renders 
comparisons with scientifically arranged lists so exceed- 
ingly troublesome. 

7. A Local or doubtful Type. — Interspersed about the 
island, there are some species whose distribution is re- 
stricted to single or few counties. Such species can sel- 
dom show that decided tendency to the east or the west, 
to the south or the north, to the mountains or otherwise, 
which would fully warrant their assignment to any one of 
the six preceding types of distribution. In those instances 
where the single or few localities occur clearly and solely 
within the geographic limits of one of the types, the plants 
will usually be associated with the group to which they 
thus make the nearest approach. For instance, there can 
be no hesitation in assigning the extremely local Lychnis 
alpina and Oxytropis campestris to the Highland type; 
and not much more doubt can arise respecting the pro- 
priety of placing Arenaria norvegica and Primula scotica 
in the Scottish type. So also, the local Cicendia filiformis 
may go to the English type; Veronica verna, to the Ger- 
manic type; Erica vagans, to the Atlantic type. But after 
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thus disposing of a large portion of these local species, 
there are still some others left on hand, which cannot be 
so fairly assigned to any of our six principal types. Po- 
tentilla rupestris and Anthericum serotinum, for instance, 
are peculiar to single mountains in North Wales. As lo- 
cal western species they might be associated with the 
Atlantic type; but the hilly and inland nature of their lo- 
calities, and their absence from the provinces of South 
Wales and the Peninsula, come inconveniently in conflict 
with the chief characters of the Atlantic type. Draba ai- 
zoides and Cotoneaster vulgaris, found on the rocky coasts 
of Wales very locally, approximate rather nearer to that 
type, and might be associated under it, in so far as Bri- 
tain is concerned; and yet, if we should extend our views, 
so as to take in their distribution upon the continent of 
Europe, this would be found a misposition. Some other 
less local species have also a distribution which does not 
correspond with that of any of the six types specified ; 
their localities being restricted to calcareous rocks, and 
occurring in such positions as not to place them properly 
under one of those types. Examples may be mentioned in 
Draba muralis and Hutchinsia petra, the distribution of 
which is strictly neither eastern nor western, northern nor 
southern; and, though they are in some degree hill plants, 
yet they are certainly not Highland species; while their 
very limited area separates them as clearly from the Bri- 
tish or general type. Eriocaulon septangulare is another 
anomaly, which was associated with some very few other 
species into the ‘ Hebridean type’ of the former work. 
But as these few did not make a congruous group, and 
were numerically too insignificant to be set up against 
those of the other six types, the Hebridean is here dis- 
carded, and its half-dozen species divided between the 
Scottish and Local types. 
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As with the ascending zones, it may be remarked also ~ 


of the types, that no decided lines of separation can be 
drawn between them. They may be said to pass gradual- 
ly into each other; because the distribution of some spe- 
cies is of such an intermediate character as to render the 
choice of type to express it either dubious or optional. 
Many species assigned to the British type, by becoming 
less plentiful towards the northern or southern extremities 
of the island, will thus pass into the English or Scottish 
types. In like manner, those of the English type pass in- 
to the Germanic or Atlantic. And between the Highland 
and Scottish types the distinction is occasionally very 
slight indeed. Still, in a general sense, these geographic 
types do represent the realities of nature, thrown into 
combinations according to some common points of simi- 
larity. But it may also be allowed that the same facts 
might be combined in other modes, and without much 
greater departure from strictness in assigning some of the 
species to such other modes of combination. Almost all 
our native species, for instance, might be comprehended 
in one of these two groups; namely, (1.) Species running 
out northward, — (2.) Species running out southward. 
Equally so, might they be associated into two other 
groups; namely, (1.) Species running out eastward,—(2.) 
Species running out westward. Some very general, and 
some very local species would form the exceptions in ei- 
ther of these two cases; or, they would constitute an in- 
termediate type, in which their northern or southern, their 
eastern or western, tendency is either uncertain or non- 
existent, at least, while our single island is alone under 
consideration. On the contrary, it would likewise be pos- 
sible to subdivide the six types into many others of a 
minor or subordinate character. But on the whole, these 
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six appear most true to nature,—that is, to the actual pe- 
culiarities of vegetable distribution in Britain. 

It may, however, be admitted that in limiting our atten- 
tion to the island of Britain exclusively, some of the species 
must be referred to types of distribution, under which they 
would not be placed if our views took in a larger geo- 
graphical space. Hence, caution and consideration will 
be requisite in any attempt to connect these types of distri- 
bution in Britain with others formed upon more extended 
views; as will be shown afterwards. 


In connexion with this subject, it has become requisite 
for the writer of the present work to take some public 
notice of certain views brought before the attention of the 
British Association, by Mr. Edward Forbes, on occasion 
_ of their meeting at Cambridge, in 1845; and which, by 
several reports, by a subsequent lecture in London, as also 
by a more lengthened essay in a geological work, that 
gentleman has endeavoured to advertise into publicity and 
credence. In his communication to the British As- 
sociation Mr. Forbes had made free (if unacknowledged) 
use of the former labours of the writer of this volume; and 
in so doing he took to himself credit for results and gene- 
ralisations which had truly originated with the author of 
the present work. But not wishing here to interrupt the 
regular course of his ‘ Explanations, by the introduction 
of comments on the opinions or conduct of Mr. Forbes, he 
will add the view which he feels authorized and compel- 
led to take, in reference to Mr. Forbes’s publications in 
the matter, as an Appendix at the end of this volume. 
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Ir is trusted that the preceding explanations will have 
sufficed to render intelligible the sub-divisions of Britain 
into provinces and climatic regions or zones, with the 
grouping of plants into types of distribution. As before 
mentioned, it appears more expedient to postpone full bo- 
tanical descriptions of such sub-divisions and groupings, 
until the distribution of the several species shall have been 
first reduced into one common formula, adapted for easy 
reference, and for corrective re-examination by the author 
and other parties. But that formula itself may still require 
some words of explanation, in the eyes of those persons 
who are only commencing their studies in botanical geo- 
graphy, and who are unacquainted with the former writings 
by the same author. i 

‘The London Catalogue of British Plants, published for 
the Botanical Society of London, is adopted as a con- 
venient index to the present work, until its completion. 
The same names will be employed for the species, with 
some few emendations, suggested by advancing knowledge ; 
and the same numbers will also be retained with the names, 
for the sake of uniformity in reference. The sign ‘+’, af- 
fixed to their names, will distinguish species which have 
been ascertained to be British since publication of the 
‘Catalogue.’ Those which were excluded from the ‘Cata- 
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logue, by reason of their insufficient claim to be accounted 
British, are without numbers to their names. On account 
of such species having been elsewhere reported as native or 
naturalised plants, it appeared desirable to make some slight 
mention of them in the pages of this work. 

In the larger and discontinued edition, before adverted 
to, a woodcut was given with each species, to assist the eye 
of the reader by a visible diagram of its distribution. In 
the more condensed plan of the present work, it has been 
deemed advisable to omit that illustration; some hope be- 
ing retained, that the omission may be equally well com- 
pensated for, hereafter, although in a different manner. 
The series of figures in the first line, underneath the name 
of the plant, will answer the same purpose tolerably well for 
the present. The facts are the same, whether told in a line 
of text, or shown in a diagram; but it requires a certain 
mental effort in readers, to conceive the figures tm sttu, if 
shown only in a line. 

Underneath the name of the species, ten lines are devoted 
to an epitome or condensed sketch of its distribution within 
Britain. They are designed to show those circumstances 
which are requisite for the purpose of enabling botanical 
geographers to make comparisons between the floral statis- 
tics of different portions of the earth. It is hoped that the 
use and application of these data, to the purposes of sci- 
ence, will become sufficiently apparent, as the present work 
advances; although, to persons little acquainted with its 
subject, such applications cannot be so clearly apparent 
while species are treated singly and successively. 

The first line shows, by their numbers, the provinces 
within which the species has been ascertained or reported to 
grow. The uninclosed numbers show those provinces in 
which it is so far wild or established as to be fairly con- 
sidered a British species—native, denizen, or colonist, as 
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presently to be explained.. The numbers which are en- 
closed by curves, thus (_ ), will indicate the provinces 
within which the species can scarcely yet be deemed really 
wild, although existent there. Those numbers which are 
enclosed by angles, thus [ ], will refer to the provinces 
within which the species has been reported to occur, al- 
though under circumstances of doubt which render some 
confirmation necessary ; most of the provinces so distin- 
guished being probably erroneous. 

The second -and third lines give the north and south 
limits of the species in Britain, by naming those counties 
in which occur their extreme localities. The selection of 
counties to be cited, is made with reference both to the east 
and the west sides of the island; whereby to convey some 
idea of the relation of the species to longitude also. Thus, 
for instance, the county of Glamorgan is named in the north 
limit of the Clematis; although the other two counties, 
Salop and Norfolk, are much more northerly. This is 
done, because, so far as yet ascertained, the county of Gla- 
morgan is the north limit of the Clematis in the longitude 
of Wales; the alpine character of the two Welch provinces 
being unfavourable to a shrub which requires a warm sum- 
mer. Our lists of Cornish plants being yet very incom- 
plete, Devon will be named as the south limit of many 
species which doubtless do grow also in Cornwall. 

The fourth line is devoted to a sort of census of the spe- 
cies. This can only be given approximately, by estimat- 
ing the number of provinces and of counties within which 
the species is deemed likely to occur. It is probable that 
the number of provinces will be set down correctly for the 
majority of the species; though there may still remain a 
considerable minority, for which the number of provinces 
will ultimately be found less exact. The lists of species 
for South Wales, the Lake Province, and the North and 
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West Highlands, are still incompletely made out; and 
there are several dubious species, whose provincial dis- 
tribution can be very imperfectly known at present. 
The number of un-enclosed figures in the first line, in 
contrast with the number given as the estimate, will show 
where additions have been made to the latter, on as- 
sumed probabilities. For counties, the estimated number 
will often be given much higher than has been actually as- 
certamed; more especially for the common species, which 
are seldom noticed, except in local floras and catalogues 
which profess to include everything. The census for 
counties is estimated by, first, reckoning up those within 
which the species has been ascertained to occur ; secondly, 
reckoning those from which it is believed to be absent; 
and, thirdly, adding the rest to one or other side, according 
to presumed probabilities. Though much is here assumed, 
particularly with respect to the distribution of the common 
species, yet the result of this estimate, it is believed, will 
come very near the truth; the author’s attention having 
been so long directed to the distribution of plants in Bri- 
tain, that he can usually guess pretty accurately whether 
any given species will or will not be found in any given 
county. Of course, there are some exceptions to the ac- 
curacy of such guesses, especially in the cases of confused 
or neglected species, such as Cinanthe peucedanifolia or 
Ranunculus Lenormandi. As an example, where much has 
been assumed without certain knowledge, the census of 
Stellaria media may be cited. On putting together all 
his local lists, the author cannot show, on authority, that 
this very common plant grows in so many as sixty coun- 
ties ; but he unhesitatingly assumes it to occur in every 
county. The whole number of counties is taken at 82; 
some small counties (Rutland, Kinross, &c.) being sunk 
into those adjacent, and some isles or groups of isles (Man, 
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Hebrides, &c.) being reckoned as counties of themselves. 
The intermediate numbers, between 15 and 80, are taken 
in steps of 5 or 10, since the use of units would there be 
only an affectation of exactness; and the nature of the test 
throws the larger proportion of the species towards one or 
other extreme of the scale. The series of numbers actually 
used in the census of counties runs thus :—1, 2, 3, 4, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 75, 80, 81, 82. 

The fifth line indicates the range of latitude and the 
geographic type. To show the limits in latitude, those 
figures are used which correspond with the mathematical 
lines on maps, between which all the known localities are 
situate. No fractions of degrees are used. Thus, in marking 
the range of Clematis Vitalba, as 50—53, it is not intended 
that localities for the species do certainly occur under the 
mathematical’ lines of 50° and 53°, but simply that they 
occur more southerly than 51°, more northerly than 52°. 
The native localities of the Clematis all occur under the 
51st, 52nd, and 53rd degrees; and thus the first limes which 
indicate whole degrees, south and north of the extreme lo- 
calities, are those of 50° and 53°. Some little uncertainty 
will arise occasionally in applying the figures. For ex- 
ample, the parallel of 59° crosses the Orkney Isles, and 
there are no records adequate to show which of the Orkney 
species, if any, do not pass to the northward of that line. 
In this uncertainty, to distinguish those of Orkney from the 
species which cease in Sutherland or Caithness, all the 
former are assumed to be bounded northward by the line of 
60°. At the other end of Britain, the Cornish species are 
assumed to be all on the north side of 50°, notwithstanding 
that the Lizard Point is rather short of that line. Of the 
Scilly flora, almost nothing is yet known; and hence the 
parallel of 49° is scarcely used in this work. 

The types of distribution nave been explained in former 
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pages of this volume. It may be as well again to remind 
those who use this work, that such a mode of grouping spe- 
cies, though founded upon fact, can be only a rough view 
or approximation to nature; many of the species being so 
intermediate in the character of their distribution, as to 
render it doubtful, if not optional, to which of the types 
they should be referred. The first species of the series, 
the conspicuous Clematis, is an example of a doubtful 
tpye; while the second one, the easily overlooked Thalic- 
trum alpinum, is an unquestionable example of the High- 
land type. 

The sixth line gives the region or regions, and the zonal 
range of the species. The regions and zones have also 
been explained in former pages. In the case of species 
which occur in both the Arctic and Agrarian zones, an 
abbreviation is made into the two initial letters “ A. A.” 
The zonal range is indicated by naming the highest and 
lowest zones inhabited by the species, if growing in more 
than one of them, as is more usually the case. 

The seventh line is intended to show the lowest ascer- 
tained limit of the species. Comparatively few British 
species are wholly restricted to localities much above the 
level of the shores. Hence, for the greater number, the 
lower limits are indicated with reference to the most 
southerly provinces within which they descend nearly or 
quite to the sea level. The expression “ coast level” is not 
to be construed as meaning the actual level of the tides, 
but simply low situations not much above the sea. For 
species which do not descend to the coast level in any part 
of Britain, the lowest altitude is indicated by yards, and 
usually reckoned by steps of 50 yards. 

The eighth line shows the highest limit ascertained for 
the species, also by steps of 50 yards, without affecting 
more minute exactness. There are many plants of the 
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plains or low grounds, not ascending the mountains, the 
upper limits of which can only be guessed in general terms. 
Thus, for example, the true upper limits of the Clematis, 
Euonymus, Tamus, &c.,not having been exactly ascertained, 
they will be indicated in general terms, at 100 or 200 
yards. : 

The ninth line is intended to show the range of mean 
annual temperature under which the species grows in Bri- 
tain. It will easily be understood that this cannot be more 
than an approximation to the true climate. The estimate 
is made in the following manner. ‘The mean annual tem- 
perature of the air (that of the ground being nearly the 
same), on the south-west coast of England, is taken at 52° 
of Fahrenheit’s scale; that of the south-east coast, at 51° ; 
the estuaries of the Thames and Severn, at 50°; those of 
the Humber and Mersey, at 49°; those of the Forth and 
Clyde, at 48°; the extremities of the Caledonian Canal, at 
47°; the north coast of Scotland, at 46°. One degree is 
deducted from inland localities under the same latitude, 
and one degree also for each hundred yards of elevation 
above the level of the sea. In applying this rule to par- 
ticular species, however, some slight allowance has been 
made for situation. It is probable that the temperature of 
the atmosphere, with us, decreases more rapidly than one 
degree for one hundred yards of elevation, while that of the 
earth decreases less rapidly. On the Highland mountains, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, the temperature of springs 
varies but little with altitude, durimg the summer months ; 
being usually 37° or 38°, where the exit of the water is un- 
impeded by vegetation. 

The tenth line, continued into a paragraph, is intended 
to show the civil claims and local situation of the species, 
in accordance with a scale of terms; also to give any other 
brief notices which may seem desirable or necessary. The 
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first word is one taken from the following series of terms, 
used to express the civil claims of the species :— 

1. Native-—Apparently an aboriginal British species ; 
there being little or no reason for sup- 
posing it to have been introduced by hu- 
man agency. Examples: Corylus, Cal- 
luna, Bellis, Teesdalia. 

2. Denizen At present maintaining its habitats, as if a 
native, without the aid of man, yet liable 
to some suspicion of having been origi- 
nally introduced. Examples: Aconitum, 
Peonia, Viola odorata, Impatiens Noli- 
me-tangere. 


3. Colonist.—A weed of cultivated land or about houses, 


and seldom found except in places where 
the ground has been adapted for its pro- 
duction by the operations of man; with 
some tendency, however, to appear also 
on the shores, landslips, kc. Examples: 
Adonis, Papaver, Agrostemma, Melilotus 
leucanthd. ‘<u £. 288. 

4. Alien.— Now'more or less established, but either pre- 
sumed or certainly known to have been 
originally introduced from other coun- 
tries. Examples: Sempervivum, Mimu- 
lus, Hesperis, Camelina. 

' 5. Incognita—— Reported as British, but requiring con- 
firmation as such. Some of these have 
been reported through mistakes of the 
species, as Ranunculus gramineus. Others 
may have been really seen in the cha- 
racter of temporary stragglers from 
gardens, as Gentiana acaulis. Others 
cannot now be found in the localities 
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published for them, as Tussilago al- 
pina and other species, reported by or 
from Mr. George Don; though it is not 
improbable that some of these may yet 
be found again. A few may have existed 
for a time, and become extinct, as Echi- 
nophora spinosa. 

6. Hibernian, or Sarnian.—Native, or apparently so, m 
Ireland, or in the Channel Isles, though 
not found in Britain proper. 

Any Hibernian botanist who may look at the epitome of 
distribution for British species, in this volume, will see the 
unavoidable necessity for omitting Ireland and the distribu- 
tion of its plants. If he should not immediately compre- 
hend this necessity, let him endeavour to illustrate the dis- 
tribution of species within Ireland, by a similar formula. 
He will soon find out that the lack of data would render 
the effort futile, unless he could first devote several years 
to the task of collecting and comparing facts. 

The author of the present work, indeed, might still say 
almost the same thing to English botanists, if he could sti- 
pulate against any use being made of his own former writ- 
ings on the same subject. But even under this stipulation, 
the English botanist would go to work with far more accu- 
mulated materials, than could be found in reference to the 
botany of Ireland. It is much to be wished, however, that 
some native botanist would commence a Cybele for Ireland, 
incomplete as he must unavoidably make it. He would, at 
all events, have one very great advantage, in the absence of 
those hundreds of false localities which have been pub- 
lished for English plants ; and which, being positive errors 
and misinformation, are far more troublesome than the ne- 
gative inconvenience of deficient imformation. 

The second word, of the same line or paragraph, is also 
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one taken from another series of terms which are proposed 
for expressing, in a brief manner, the usual situations of the 
species, with respect to shade or exposure, humidity or 
dryness, the mechanical condition of the soil, and propin- 
quity to the haunts of man and animals. The proposed 
series of terms runs thus :— 

1. Pratal.—Plants of meadows, or rich and damp grass- 
lands. Examples: Geranium pratense, 
Rumex Acetosa, Phleum pratense, Ophio- 
glossum vulgatum. 

2. Pascual—Plants of pastures and grassy commons, 
where the herbage is usually less luxu- 
riant than in the meadow-lands. Ex- 
amples: Trifolium repens, Achillzea Mil- 
lefolium, Prunella vulgaris, Aira cristata. 

3. Ericetal—Plants of moors and heaths. Examples: 
Calluna, Erica, Carex binervis, Scirpus 
czespitosus. 

4. Uliginal—Plants of swamps, or boggy ground. Ex- 
amples: Drosera, Pinguicula, Vaccini- 
um Oxycoccus, Rubus Chamemorus. 

5. Lacustral.— Plants usually immersed in water, or 
floating on its surface. Examples: Nym- 
phea, Utricularia, Potamogeton, Subula- 
ria. 

6. Paludal.—Plants of marshy ground, the roots of which 
are in water or wet ground most part of 
the year, or constantly. Examples: 
Typha, Sagittaria, Thalictrum flavum, 
Parnassia. 

7. Inundatal.—Plants of places liable to be inundated in 
wet weather, but often dry in summer. 
Examples: Pulicaria, Rumex acutus, 
Nasturtium terrestre, Ranunculus hirsutus. 

K 
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8. Viatical—Plants of road-sides, rubbish heaps, and fre- 
quented places. Examples: Urtica dioi- 
ca, Lamium album, Chenopodium oli- 
dum, Rumex pulcher. 

9. Agrestal.—Plants of cultivated ground. Examples: 
Papaver, Agrostemma, Bromus secalinus, 
Veronica agrestis. 

10. Glareal.—Plants of dry exposed ground, chiefly on 
gravel or sand. Examples: Trifolium 
arvense, Ornithopus, Hypocheeris glabra, 
Sedum acre. 

11. Rupestral.—Plants of walls and rocks. Examples : 
Saxifraga tridactylites, Cotyledon, Ara- 
bis hirsuta, Asplenium Ruta-muraria. 

12. Septal.—Plants of hedge-banks and hedge-rows. 
Examples: Stellaria holostea, Hyperi- 
cum perforatum, Bryonia, Tamus. 

13. Sylvestral.—Plants of woods and shaded places. 

Ae Vie. MA y , Examples: Bunium flexuosum, Lysima- 
“chia nemorum, Paris, Monotropa. 

14. Littoral.—Plants of the sea-shores. Examples: 
Convolvulus Soldanella, Steenhammera, 
Statice, Armeria. 

In one or other of the groups, indicated by these terms, 
almost all our native and naturalised plants may be classed. 
Many species, however, are so little special in their choice 
of situation, that two or three of these terms might be al- 
most equally well applied to them. And on the other side, 
some few are so peculiar in their local adaptations, that 
they do not very exactly come under any of the terms. In 
selecting the series of terms or groups, it has been endea- 
voured to keep a middle course ; neither making them so 
numerous that several must be applied to the same species, 
nor so few that the exceptional species. themselves become 
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too many. In looking down the series, it will be observed, 
that the groups of species, so indicated, pass into each 
other. Thus, the pratal plants are occasionally pascual 
plants, as Phleum pratense ; the pascuals are in turn erice- 
tals, as Prunella vulgaris; the ericetals pass into uliginals, 
as Scirpus cespitosus, and so on. 

The remainder of the paragraph, continued from the 
tenth line, is devoted to any remarks in explanation of the 
epitome, or such other observations as may appear requi- 
site; due regard being had to restriction in the quantity of 
text. A great and interesting division of the general sub- 
ject is left untouched here ; namely, the relations of plants 
to the soil and subjacent rocks, hitherto neglected, or only 
attempted in a feeble and inadequate manner. Inquiries 
in relation thereto would demand a different method of 
treating distribution, scarcely compatible with the wider 
and more comprehensive objects here aimed at. This work 
deals with the climatal and geographical relations of plants: 
there is still room and call for another, devoted to their 
geological and mineralogical connexions; for such con- 
nexions they undoubtedly have in an intimate degree. 

But “non omnia possumus omnes” is a maxim which 
must needs be acknowledged by him who seeks to carry 
forward any department of science. He may take a wide 
field, who wishes only to learn over again what others have 
first ascertained and recorded; but he must keep to a nar- 
rower track, who attempts to step beyond the known and 
familiar ground. And, at best, he will move slowly when 
once beyond the beaten road. 

After all the time and thought devoted to preparing the 
materials for the present work, in compiling from the writ- 
ings of other botanists, in sifting out the false from the 
‘true, and in collecting avast number of additional facts and 
notes in the wilds of nature, the Author may well fear that 
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there will unavoidably be much in the pages of his own 
work, which is either imperfect or erroneous. The series of 
volumes is intended to comprise a condensed record of 
very numerous facts, themselves selected or generalised 
from tens of thousands of other special facts ; and this con- 
densation cannot be accomplished without errors and over- 
sights. All knowledge is progressive; and each depart- 
ment of science demands the time and exertions of many 
labourers, in ascertaining and recording its facts, im com- 
paring and generalising them. 

As in our earliest FLoras, much was faulty or omitted, 
and left for after correction; so, in the earliest CYBELE, there 
will doubtless be found many errors and blemishes for sub- 
sequent removal or rectification. Should the Cybeles ever 
become as numerous as the Floras, the writing of one may 
then be found a task of no greater thought or difficulty, 
than the writing of a new Flora may now be found. But 
even at the present day, after publication of so many pre- 
decessors, the writing of a new British flora is still a task 
of some labour. May not the author of this volume, there- 
fore, justifiably plead the scope and laboriousness of his 
own undertaking, almost the first of its kind, in extenu- 
ation of any imperfections which may appear therein ? * 


* I should feel indebted to botanists, who may discover any species in 
those provinces which are left blank (that is, distinguished only by an 
‘ *) in place of a no. in the line which shows the area of the species) if 
they would kindly communicate the information. And the request may 
be extended to any other information, calculated to supply omissions, or 
to correct errors in this work ; which can be accomplished, probably, by a 
Supplement. But mere repetitions of localities, already ascertained and 
published, are only inconvenient additions to the bulk of my notes, with- 
out being any addition to the amount of knowledge. There is a sort of 
egotistical tendency in beginners in any study, to suppose that what is 
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new to themselves, must be new to science, and therefore meriting pub- 
lic announcement. We all go through this initiatory process, before we 
learn to distinguish the new from mere “ repetitions wearisome of sense.” 
I feel the more desirous to have the vacancies in the provincial areas 
filled up, on good authority, being in hopes shortly to publish a series of 
provincial lists of species, in order to show the personal authority upon 
which the area of each species is set down in this present work. 

It may not be amiss to observe, for the benefit of lady readers, or 
others who are not familiar with Greek and Latin names, that the one 
adopted for the present work, is to be pronounced in three syllables, thus, 
* Cy-be-le.”—(H.C. W.) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIES. 


1. CLemaTiIs ViTaLBa, Linn. 


Areal 23456 (7 8%10 lly #1415). AMAIA Y2, 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Norfolk, Shropshire, Glamorgan. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 30.’ 

Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone only. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

_Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in the Channel. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Septal. In the first five provinces, occurs co- 
piously in many places, on chalk or other calcareous ground. 
In South Wales, very local; being recorded only from Gla- 
morganshire. In North Wales, solely on the authority of 
Mr. Rowland, who includes it in his list of plants observed 
about Wrexham. In Trent, occurs at Nottingham Castle, 
and is reported to grow elsewhere in the same county. In 
Humber, may possibly be indigenous in the hedges near 
Whitby, where it was observed by the Rev. Andrew Bloxam. 
In Tyne, said to be naturalized on the ballast hills. In 
Scotland, has been reported from the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, and of Callander; but doubtless planted there. 
The type of distribution may be deemed intermediate be- 
tween the English and Germanic ; the Clematis being too 
frequent in the Peninsula and Severn provinces, to allow of 
its type being held strictly Germanic, although so very rare 
in Wales. 
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2. THALICTRUM ALPINUM, Linn. 


Area x x % xxx 7 [8] » 10 11 1213 » 15 1617 18. 

South limit in Caernarvonshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 53—61. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superactic zones. rh 

Descends to the coast level, in the North Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 46—34. 

Native. Uliginal. In the provinces southward from the 
Highlands, it is very local on some of the mountains, at ele- 
vations of 400 to 800 yards, more or less. In the Highlands, 
becomes much more plentiful on wet rocks and in swampy 
spots on the moors; descending to 350 yards, at Dalnacar- 
doch, in Perthshire ; lower, near the east coast of Ross- 
shire; to the sea-shore, on the north coast of Sutherland. 
Said to be abundant on heaths in Shetland. The locality of 
Castleton, Derbyshire, reported by Mr. Irvine, cannot be 
trusted. This is truly an arctic species, and the specific 
name should be construed with reference to climate, and 
not as indicating any predilection for the Alps, as seems to 
be implied by those botanists who write the name with an 
initial capital,— Alpinum.” 


3. THALICTRUM MINUS, Linn. 
Areal » 345678910 111213 14151617 18. &@U4M%{: 


South limit in Devon, Somerset, N. Hertfordshire. 
North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Lewis. 
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Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—59. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level (?), in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the Lake province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—41. 

Native. Rupestral. In the Peninsula, Thames and 
Severn, extremely local. In Ouse, several localities are 
recorded; and as it occurs also on the coasts of South 
Wales, the type of distribution shows some tendency to be- 
come British, rather than the Scottish. Its chief prevalence 
is from North Wales to the East Highlands; only few lo- 
calities being known in the two most northerly provinces. 
In none of the provinces can it be deemed a common spe- 
cies. Though found also in many places inland, on or : 
among hills, this species seems to have some considerable : 
tendency to the sea coast. 


th 7 
3,b. THALICTRUM MAJUS, Jacq. fs {nugiam Y 
L 


Area » [2 3] xx x #% 1011 12 13-14 15. 

South limit in Yorkshire and North Lancashire. 

North limit in Perthshire and Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 53—57. Scottish type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the province of Tyne. 

Ascends to —? (say, 300 or 400 yards in N. England). 

Range of mean annual temperature, 48—44. 

Native. Rupestral. The distribution of T. majus is 
imperfectly known. If really a species distinct from T. mi- 
nus, several of their localities are perhaps published for the 
wrong species. T. majus would seem to have a more li- 
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mited range in every respect, of area, of altitude, of tem- 
perature ; also to be of less frequent occurrence within its 
more limited space. Localities were published for this plant 
in the provinces of Channel and Thames, on the authority 
of Dr. Maton and Rev. H. Davies; but there seems good 
reason to presume that T. flavum must have been mistaken 
for the present species. Individually, I cannot form any 
satisfactory conclusion as to whether this is, or is not, spe- 
cifically distinct from T. minus. 


4, THALICTRUM FLAVUM, Linn. 


Areal 2345478910114 131415 [17]. Ke Zt U7, ZL. VS 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Fifeshire and “ Banks of the Clyde.” 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Though finding no reported locality 
for the provinces of South Wales and the Lakes, I have 
supposed the species more likely to occur there, than to be 
quite absent ; and have so estimated its census by provinces 
at 15, instead of the ascertained number of 13 only. Per- 
haps, the West Highlands might also have been added to 
the number. The locality of “ Sandside, Caithness,” pub- 
lished on the authority of Mr. Torrie, should doubtless have 
been given for T. minus, which I have myself observed 
there. I am unaware of any locality higher than the Willow 
island, near Settle, where this species was seen by Mr. 
Tatham; and more by guess, than knowledge of fact, I 

L 
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would call the altitude 150 yards. The type of distribution 
inclines to British. 


5. ANEMONE PuLSATILLA, Linn. 


Areay +3454 4%8 4% 10. 

South limit in Gloucestershire, Berks, Herts. 

North limit in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. — 

Kstimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 51—54, Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to —? (Altitude trifling, but not known). 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—47. 

Native. Pascual. <A very local plant, on chalk downs 
and on limestone. Reported to grow in the counties of 

Yt (Me. jt 3), Berks, Oxford, Herts, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, North- 

ampton, Gloucester, Lincoln and York. Perhaps its 
altitude, in Gloucestershire, may be 150 or 200 yards; in 
Suffolk, below 100 yards. 


6. ANEMONE NEMOROSA, Linn. 


Area 1 234567891011 12 13 14 15 16 17. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and ? 

Kstimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 950 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 
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Native. Sylvestral. Plentiful throughout England and 
most parts of Scotland; being least so in the provinces of 
Ouse, West and North Highlands; and remaining still un- 
recorded from any of the three groups which consitute the 
province of North Isles. Its general limit of altitude, in 
the East Highlands, runs about 600 or 700 yards; though 
it was traced above 950, on the Breadalbane mountains, 


near Killin. 


7. ANEMONE APENNINA, Linn. 


Area (x % 345 % % x x 10 % » x » 15). 

Alien. Probably introduced into this country from Italy, 
as a plant suitable for ornamental uses. Is said to have 
occurred wild, accidentally or by naturalisation, in the coun- 
ties of Surrey, Middlesex, Hertford, Bedford, Salop, York 
and Banff. Of these, the first and last seem to have the 
best claim to the plant, which has existed in the grounds of 
Wimbledon Park considerably more than a century; and 
the Rev. G. Gordon remarks that it “has undoubtedly be- 
come wild at Cullen, an old family residence of the Karls 
of Finlatter.” 


8. ANEMONE RANUNCULOIDES, Linn. 


Area (x + 345 » » 8) [14]. 
Alien. Scarcely a naturalised plant in Britain; though 
introduced into Hudson’s Flora Anglica, and retained by 
succeeding authors. The counties of Kent, Hertford, Suf- <« Vea. ty. ve 
folk, Salop and Nottingham, have been indicated for this 
species; that of Berwick, turning out to be an error, through 
the mistaking of Ranunculus anricomus for the present plant. 
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9. ADONIS AUTUMNALIS, Linn. 


Area » 284 (5%%89 41141814). Lebbityy_f. 72 

South limit in Dorsetshire, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Suffolk, (Oxfordshire ?), Wiltshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 50—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone only. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. _ 

Ascends to about 100 yards, in the Thames. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. . 

Colonist. Agrestal. Found chiefly on the chalky corn’ 
lands in the province of Thames; where it is now so well 
established as an agricultural weed, that it can scarcely be 
held an alien, although, in all likelihood, first imported into 
this country with seed corn from the continent of Europe. 
Dr. Bromfield considers it also quite naturalised in the Isle: 
of Wight; and the same botanist has favoured me with 
specimens from Ouse. In the other provinces, it can yet 
be held scarcely more than an occasional straggler. 


10. Myosurus minimus, Linn. 


Areal 234534891011. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Northumberland and Cheshire. 
Kstimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 30. 
Latitude 50—55. Germanic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Agrestal. Though chiefly an agrestal or corn 
field plant, yet, as occurring also in gravel-pits and other 
analogous situations, there seems no reason to question its 

Ce (bging\a.. tiue ‘native. Frequent in the provinces of the 
Thames and Ouse; decreasing westward and northward. 
Recorded from single localities only in the provinces of the 
Mersey and Peninsula; rare or local in that of Tyne; still 
unrecorded from Wales or Scotland, as also from the Lake 
Province. As it is a little plant, likely to be overlooked, I 
have ventured to add one more to the nine provinces ascer- 
tained for it in England, and so make the estimate into ten. 
South Wales seems the blank most likely to be hereafter 
filled up by the discovery of the Myosurus there. Ascer- 
tained in 28 «ounties. 


11. RanuncuLus aquaTitis, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and the Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperatare 52—43. 

Native. Lacustral. Plentifully distributed over Britain; 
though becoming much less frequent in the Highland pro- 
vinces ; while in the most northerly of the three groups of 
North Isles, it would seem to be quite unknown, being 
omitted from the Flora of Shetland. Probably rare on ele- 
vated ground, but was observed in small quantity near 


htm frugug, FO 0. Vit Mis, 312. 
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Castletown, in Aberdeenshire ; and on account of that lo- 
cality the range of temperature is carried down to 43 de- 
grees, and that of altitude up to 350 yards. 


oa 


lLc. Ranuncutus(peucepanirouis, All) 4 4ef M1. J. 2 


Area £ 23°45 £7.8'4'10 % % % 14. 

South limit in 

North limit in Edinburgh and ——? 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. - 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Lacustral. Inhabits streams, but is 
fined to running water,” (Bab. Man.). Probably distri- 
buted throughout England and some part of Scotland; but 
having been frequently confounded with slighter varieties 
of R. aquatilis, equally called fluitans or fluviatilis, its true 
distribution cannot be determined at present. ‘I follow De 
Candolle, Steudel and other continental authorities, in re- 
ferring the R. fluitans (properly so named) of English wri- 
ters to the R. peucedanifolius of the Flora Pedemontana. 
I kept a root of this plant in a small pan of water, eight 
inches in diameter, near two years. It produced no flowers, 
but continued to vegetate, and re-supply the loss of branches 
which sloughed away or were destroyed. The leaves be- 
come gradually shorter ; those last produced being tripartite 
or ternate, the segments only half an inch long and about 
the eighth of an inch broad. The plant perished during 
the hot weather of June 1846. I still feel in doubt whether 
to hold it as a species or as a persistent variety. 


“ not con- 
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12. Ranunculus crircrnatus, Szbth. 


Areal 23456 ¢82Fll gel 44MM £373, 44 527 

South limit in ? 

North limit in Edinburgh and 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. lLacustral. Inhabits ditches and streams. Pro- 
bably frequent in England, and likely to occur in all the 
first fourteen provinces; but as with R. peucedanifolius, 
there seems much uncertainty respecting the correctness of 
the localities indicated ; the ordinary ‘ pantothrix’ form of R. 
aquatilis being frequently mislabelled R. circinatus. When 
planted in a flower pot, plunged into a pan of water, I found 
the segments of the leaves afterwards produced, were thrice 
the length of those produced before, much less rigid, and 
the whole leaf convex above, not plane. Accidents twice 
deprived me of the plants after a few months growth. They 
produced no flowers, though increasing freely in leaves and 
ramification. I cannot avoid a still lingering suspicion 
that R. circinatus is only a variety of R. aquatilis; but as 
we really have no positive test of species, except the ap- 
parent persistence of certain physical characters, this may 
be held as one for the present. 


? 
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13. RANUNCULUS HEDERACEUS, Linn. 


Area, general. 
ta neva South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
ha Vet “@ North limit in Sutherland and Isle of Lewis. 
i -/¢ Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 


Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends nearly to 800 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature, 51—41. 

Native. Lacustral. Distributed throughout Britain, 
unless the Orkney and Shetland Islands be exceptions to 
its generality. In the Highland provinces, it has not been 
observed higher than R. aquatilis; but on Carnedd David, 
in Caernarvonshire, I saw it so high as 2350 feet; and in 
accordance with this elevated locality, the species is here 
assigned to the lowest zone of the arctic region, and a lower 
temperature indicated for it than for the allied species, R. 
aquatilis. We have here an example of the latitude neces- 
sary in applying the terms which denote the local situations 
of species. When in water, the present is a floating spe- 
cies, like R. aquatilis, and comes best under my definition 
of “ Lacustrals ;” but it grows out of water so frequently, as 
to be almost as well placed among the “ Paludals” or “In- 
undatals.” 


13,b. pee Lus Lenormanni, Schultz. 
Ll fe. ee ge canizvo) , 
| ag gs 
Area 133% Ol scditt: id 


South limit in ? 
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North limit in 

Kstimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—55. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly, or quite, to the coast level. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. lLacustral? Attention having only of late been 
directed to this plant, as possibly a distinct species from R. 
hederaceus, its real distribution has yet to be ascertained; it 
will probably be found through England and the Lowland 
provinces, if not also in the Highlands. Some of the lo- 
calities, formerly recorded for R. hederaceus, may likely 


belong to this present plant; but where seen by myself, it 
grows intermingled with R. hederaceus. I have hitherto 
seen R. Lenormandi only out of water, though in spots 
which must be under water in the winter season, and liable 
to be flooded in summer. Im describing the distribu- 
tion of R. hederaceus, in Part First of a former work, I 
remarked that “there are several strongly marked varieties, 
both as to the form of the leaves, and form and size of the 
petals, though these are not dignified by different specific 
names, as are the varieties of the still more changeable R. 
aquatilis” (Jan. 1843.) This was something like a fore- 
thought of what was soon to come. In the following May, 
Mr. Babington’s Manual appeared, which recorded one of 
the varieties, that of the larger-sized flowers; and next 
winter, the same variety was introduced into the ‘ London 
Catalogue of British Plants” on account of its larger and 
more lobed leaves. It has since appeared that the variety 
* grandiflorus’ (Bab. Man.) and ‘partitus’ (Lond. Cat.) was 
attracting attention on the continent also; being figured as 
a new species under name of R. Lenormandi. As some- 
thing different from R. hederaceus, however, it had been 
M 
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noticed years before; there being a very fine example of 
the plant in the herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, to whom it 
came among the Asturian plants of Durieu, labelled with a 
double mark of doubt “ Ranunculus hederaceus??” (See 
Annals, xvi, 141; Phytol. ii. 467 and 497.) 


RANUNCULUS ALPESTRIS, Linn. 


Area [15]. 

Incognita. It is difficult to decide under what category 
of citizenship or civil claim this Alpine Ranunculus ought 
to be placed. The existence of a specimen in the Smithian 
herbarium, with a memorandum that it was collected in 
Forfarshire, by Mr. George Don, seems very good evidence 
in favour of its nativity ; and yet no other botanist, among 
the many who have searched the mountains of that county, 
has ever detected an example of this species there. More- 
over, its geographic distribution otherwise would not much 
incline us to expect the species in Scotland ; since it is not 
found in Scandinavia, nor any of the arctic lands. At the 
time when Mr. Don was a collector, it was not the custom 
with botanists to be very particular in recording the locali- 
ties and distribution of plants; and they might not always 
be sufficiently careful in keeping British and foreign, or 
wild and garden examples of the same species, apart from 
each other. I possess ample proof, that a noted botanist 
of the Smithian school and age, and of good integrity, dis- 
tributed garden-grown examples labelled from wild stations. 
In the case alluded to, there was no intentional deception; 
but if, in this practice, he had chanced to send Smith a 
wrong (not British) species, instead of the one seen in the 
wild station, the author of the English Flora would pro- 
bably have enrolled it among our natives. And the same 
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mistake might have occurred, had a foreign specimen (of a 
supposed British species) been sent in the manner of the 
garden specimen ; that is, labelled as if the identical specz- 
men had come from a native locality, although the writer of 
the label intended only to indicate that the same species 
grew in‘such locality. Mr. Don’s memorandum, as given 
in Smith’s herbarium, runs thus: “ By little rills and among 
rocks on the mountains of Clova, Angus-shire, seldom 
’ flowering —G. Don, April 3, 1809.” 


14. Ranuncutus Ficaria, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13-14 15, 17 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent, 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—lInferarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 800 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—41. 

Native. Septal. In all likelihood this is plentifully dis- 
tributed throughout Britain, the higher hills excepted ; and 
yet I find no authority for its occurrence in the West High- 
lands. But as it is stated to be common about Glasgow, 
_ we may suppose that it occurs in Dumbartonshire. The 
explanation why it is omitted from four different lists of 
plants observed in tracts of the West Highlands, by Pro- 
fessor Balfour or myself, is doubtless to be found in the 
circumstance of those lists having been made, during visits 
to that province, late in the summer, after the flowering 
season of this early species. I have not met with it upon 
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the mountains of Scotland, but found it at 2400 feet in 
Caernarvonshire. 


15. RanuncuLus FLamMMuLa, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Paludal. Abundantly distributed throughout 
Britain. Pretty frequent on the mountains up to about 
2000 feet, but very rare above 2500 feet. Did we rely upon 
localities, as recorded in books, we should suppose that the 
creeping variety, with filiform stems (R. reptans, of Light- 
foot) is also distributed throughout Britain, from Cornwall 
to Shetland. But the only example of Lightfoot’s plant, in 
my herbarium, among many sent to me under that name, is 
one from the border of Loch Leven, in Kinross-shire, where 
it was collected by Dr. Wight. In the ‘ London Catalogue’ 
the name of “ pseudo-reptans” distinguishes the spurious 
variety from the'true “reptans” of Lightfoot. I have Italian 
specimens, from Mr. Ball, which scarcely differ from Light- 
foot’s, but which Mr. Ball thinks to be truly R. Flammula, 
though they “ exactly agree with the North American” R. 
reptans. : 
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RANUNCULUS GRAMINEUS, Linn. 


Area [7]. 
Incognita. “Specimens brought from North Wales, by 
Mr. Pritchard;” With. Arr. The locality has been re- 
ported “in the neighbourhood of Llanroost,” but botanists 
have vainly sought the present species in that neighbour- 
hood ; and as the authority seems so slight and insufficient, 
we may conclude that R. Flammula was mistaken for R. 
gramineus. I remember to have fallen into the same error 
myself, during my first year of botanical study, and to have 
imagined that I had found R. gramineus in Cheshire ; the 
proximity of that county to Wales, and the use of Wither- 
ing’s work, favouring the idea. ; 
tA GY) ttn. bee ty dn fa Oot ten Mec, 
Myc Vheti, rile WA Pei leh, frenre 2F2h) 5 fo. peu. 
tne <7 4-416. Ranuncutus Lineva, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 1314 15% x [18]. 
y. 4a bee. South limit in Dorset, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
| 4-Y7%. North limit in Moray and Lanarkshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Pretty frequent, though by no means 
general, in England and Scotland, from the Isle of Wight 
northwards to Moray. There seems reason to suspect that 
several of the recorded localities are erroneous, through the 
mistaking of large examples of R. Flammula for the pre- 
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sent more local species. Assigned to the superagrarian 
zone, because found in Aberdeenshire and Moray. I have 
also a specimen, through the London Society, from Loch 
Earn, in Perthshire; which is probably upwards of a 
hundred yards above the sea, and either bordering upon 
or within the superagrarian zone. Perhaps the tempera- 
ture should be carried one degree lower than 47. 


17. RANUNCULUS OPHIOGLOsSIFOLIUS, Vill. 


Sarnian. Found by Mr. C. C. Babington, in St. Peter’s 
Marsh, Jersey. Should be looked for in the southern coun- 
ties of England; where, possibly, it may have been over- 
looked by reason of its close similitude to the broad leaved 
form of R. Flammula. 


18. RaANUNCULUS AaURICOMUS, Linn. 


Area 1 ‘2.3 4°56 7 °8 9°10) 11°12 13°14. %5: 2 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. G0. Z< VA Ui, J. 
North limit in Moray and near Glasgow. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 
Ascends to 500 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—42. 
Native. Sylvestral. Frequent in England; less so in 
Scotland. Apparently scarce in the East Highlands, and 
not yet ascertained to be a native of the West, or of the 
two more northerly provinces. I observed it above Castle- 
town, in Aberdeenshire, at an altitude estimated to exceed 
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1500 feet ; but have no certain recollection of seeing it 
equally high elsewhere. That altitude raises it almost into 
the arctic region, so that there seems no climatic cause to 
prevent its occurrence in the West and North Highlands. 


19. Ranunculus acris, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A, A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—34. 

Native. Pascual. Truly one of the most universally 
distributed among our native species; ranging from the ex- 
treme south to the extreme north, from the coast to the . 
summits of nearly the highest hills. I observed it at 1200 
yards, or upwards, on the Nevis range, and almost to the 
summit of Ben Lawers, which is near 4000 feet in height. 


20. RANUNCULUS REPENS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
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Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Agrestal or Viatical. Distributed as generally, 
and almost as plentifully, as R. acris, in the agrarian re- 
gion; partly, through the operations of mankind, which 
adapt the ground for its support, by working and manuring. 
As we ascend the mountains, its frequency greatly lessens ; 
and it is rarely seen so high as 2000 feet; although on Ben 
Lawers, it was observed in one spot supposed rather to ex- 
ceed 900 yards. The uppermost localities are usually by 
the side of water, or in other spots to which sheep or cattle 
resort. 


21. RANUNCULUS BULBosuUs, Linn. 


Area 1 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 , (18). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and Dumbartonshire (?). 4. A47// £97 

Kstimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 500 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—42. 

Native. Pascual. Abundantin England and the South 
of Scotland; and said to be frequent so far north as Moray. 
It would seem to be rare, if really wild, northward of the 
Caledonian Canal. It has no place in the Flora of Shet- 
land; nor is it mentioned by Balfour and Babington, in 
their list of Hebridean plants. In a manuscript Flora of 
Orkney, for which I was indebted to Dr. Gillies, the name 
occurs, but only on the suspicious authority of Lowe’s list, 
in Barry’s History of Orkney. I do not find the name in 
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lists of plants which were observed by myself in the north 
of Sutherland, north of Caithness, east of Sutherland, east 
of Ross, west of Inverness-shires; nor is it marked ina 
printed list of British plants, checked for Ross and Cro- 
marty-shires, by the Rev.George Gordon. On these grounds, 
I have hesitated to receive it as a native of Orkney. Rarely 
seen at much altitude; but was observed near Pitmain, in 
Mordy, at 750 feet; by Dalnacardoch, in Perthshire, esti- 
mated to be 1050 feet; above Castletown, in Aberdeen- 
shire, at about 1500 feet: possibly introduced to these 
places. 


22. RANUNCULUS HIRSUTUS, Curt. 


Areal 2345678910 11413 14 15 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Perthshire and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—57. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Inundatal. Inhabits road-sides, especially in 
spots where water stagnates in winter and wet weather ; also 
found in cultivated fields and “wet meadows.” Either 
frequently overlooked, or else but thinly distributed through 
its rather extended area. Its occurrence in two of the 
Highland provinces has induced me to refer it to the 
British rather than the English type of distribution. Ac- 
cording to priority, I presume that the Linnean name “ R. 
parvulus” is the correct one. Continental authors chiefly use 
that of “Philonotis.” Slightly within the superagrarian zone. 

N 
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23. RANUNCULUS SCELERATUS, Linn. 


Areal 2345678910 11/213 1415161718. L464 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Lewis and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—59.- British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Scattered pretty frequently through 
the chief part of Britain. Perhaps the range of tempera- 
ture should be brought down to 46, in consideration of its 
high northern latitude in Lewis. More frequent near the 
sea, but often seen in the inland counties. 


24. RANUNCULUS PARVIFLORUS, Linn. 


Area 1 2°93. 4507617 18) 9010; 21: 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham and Lancashire. 

Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagyrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature, 52—48. 

Native. Agrestal or Glareal. A scarce species, yet oc- 
curring in many places within the first five provinces ; appa- 
rently less known in those of Wales and Trent; quite a 
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rarity in those of Humber and Tyne; its most northern lo- 
cality, according to Winch, being “by the road-side between 
Cockerton and Norton,” in the county of Durham. 


- 
25. RANUNCULUS ARVENSIS, Linn. 


Areal 2345678910 11413 14% % % [18]. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit near Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. © 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Abundant, though still locally so, 
in some of the more southern counties of England; de- 
creasing northwards, and scarcely better than an alien 
about Edinburgh and Glasgow. If originally introduced 
with corn, as seems probable, it is now a well-established 
weed in the south of England. 


26. CALTHA PALUSTRIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

tn&é, 4, South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

Mi. f 575;North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 
A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 1150 yards, in East Highlands. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 51—36. 

Native. Paludal. Distributed as generally, and almost 
as plentifully, as the Ranunculus acris. But while the 
Ranunculus rather decreases in abundance northwards and 
upwards, the Caltha becomes less plentiful towards the 
drier lands and climate of the south or south-east of Eng- 
land ; so that, to a Metropolitan botanist, the Caltha may 
seem almost like a rare plant, when compared with the 
Ranunculus. The south limit, doubtless, is in Cornwall, 
though I find no record thereof. NB. High on the moun- 
tains of Scotland, where the springs have a temperature of 
38°, of Fahrenheit’s scale, in July, the Caltha palustris 
becomes very dwarf and small-fiowered ; but it is there still 
only a reduced form of ‘the same species. Neither ought 
the C. radicans, of Forster, to be looked upon as anything 
else. About Castletown, in Braemar, in swampy places, 
and especially in the drains cut across wet meadows in a 
boggy soily I have seen plants with the stems flat to the. 
ground, and rooting from their joints as they creep along 
it; the flowers much smaller than are seen in English 
marshes, the petals being remarkably narrowed, but not so 
very small as those of the variety “ minor” occasionally are; 
the leaves more triangular, and much more sharply serrated, 
than those represented for C. radicans, in English Botany, 
2175. But I am fully satisfied that these differences, strong 
as they appear in the extreme examples, are quite insuffi- 
cient for specific diagnosis; since they may be traced, 
degree by degree, in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner, into the two commoner forms, the lowland and the 
mountain forms, or C. palustris and C. palustris var: minor. 
In the summer of 1844, I examined the plants extensively 
and carefully, with a view to this question, almost daily du- 
ring a sojourn of some weeks in Braemar and neighbouring 
places. Caltha radicans may be retained as a book species, 
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“in compliment to its author;” but it is no species in 
nature, apart from C. palustris. Hooker correctly places 


the one as a variety of the other. 


27. TROLLIUS EUROPAUS, Linn. 


Area x» xx «56789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18. 
South limit in Glamorgan, Worcestershire, Derbyshire. 
North limit in Shetland and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 52—61. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, or nearly so, in Wales. 

Ascends to 1050 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—37. 

Native. Pratal or Paludal. By no means a common 
plant, and yet pretty frequent by stream sides and in damp 
meadows, from Wales to the Grampian mountains. Ap- 
parently scarce in the North Highlands and North Isles. 
It flourishes by water-falls and on wet rocks among the 
mountains ; but whether the apparent preference for such 
situations arises from their inaccessibility to sheep, or from 
their humid soil and atmosphere, may admit of question. 


28. ERANTHIS HYEMALIS, Salish. 


Area (443 44% #8 wee ex Vd) & Z0M. f .976. 
Alien. Lately introduced into lists of British plants, on 
extremely slender grounds. In Babington’s Manual, it is 
stated to be “ naturalised in thickets in the South of Eng- 
land ;” but no authority is adduced in support of this state- 
ment, nor is any place mentioned as the habitat of the spe- 
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cies. In Webb and Coleman’s Report, it is said to be 
“scarcely naturalized” in Hertfordshire. I have a specimen 
from the Rev. T. Butler, through the Botanical Society of 
London, labelled “ Langar,” in Nottinghamshire. Mr. 
Thomas Edmondston stated that he found it at Craigmillar 
Castle, in the Edinburgh circuit, a spot which must have 
been previously visited and examined by scores of bota- 
nists. These are all the localities with which I am ac- 
quainted by report. I have occasionally seen tufts of it in 
ornamental plantations, and on the sites of old gardens ; 
but I should not have published it as a “ naturalized” 
British species, simply because it lives where planted by 
by the hand of man. 


29. HELLEBORUS VIRIDIS, Linn. 


Areal 23.45 (678 9) 10 11 (12 13 14). Le40M%, h,3 

South limit in Dorsetshire and Sussex ? 

North limit in Yorkshire or Durham. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, or nearly so, in England. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Denizen. Sylvestral. It is doubtful whether this should 
not rather be called ‘alien’ than ‘denizen.’ Though ad- 
mitted into our floras from the time of Ray, there has usu- 
ally been some expressed or implied suspicion of its being 
an alien in England. Hooker marks it an introduced spe- 
cies. Babington admits as a true native, without any in- 
dication of doubt. The few localities in which it has been 
seen by myself, were so apparently the result of a former 
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introduction, that I can cite none worth recording. Most 
of those published in books, are obviously suspicious, as in 
orchards and plantations, about walls and old houses, &c. 
If really native in England, this may most likely be the case 
in the limestone or chalk tracts of the southern and eastern 
provinces. Great confusion exists between the localities 
recorded for this species and H. fcetidus. 


30. HELLEBORUS FaTIDUs, Linn. 


Areal 23.456 (789) 10 11 (x 13 14 15). 
South limit in Somerset, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 

North limit in Durham and Yorkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, or nearly so, in England. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Denizen. Sylvestral. Though great doubt attaches to 
the true nativity of this species also, within Britain, it may 
be held more likely a native than H. viridis. Hooker 
equally marks it (*) an introduced species. Babington at- 
taches the mark (+) of suspicion. But Dr. Bromfield, pro- 
bably the best authority in the question, holds the present a 
true native; while he allows the H. viridis to be more dis- 
putable. In the London Catalogue, the name of the pre- 
sent species was, inadvertently printed in italics, instead of 
that of H. fee though the intention was to follow the 
views of Dr. Bromfield, in admitting the latter to be the 
native species. I have seen localities in Derbyshire, Che- 
shire, Surrey, &c.; but all very suspicious ; as, for instance, 
that of the rocks at Matlock Bath, on which several other 
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garden plants have been introduced for ornament. For the 
Lake province we have no better authority than the utterly 
un-trustworthy assertion of a Keswick guide. It is unfortu- 
nate that botanical tourists should make the frauds and 
falsehoods of the Lake guides profitable to them. 


31. AqurLtEGia Vutearis, Linn. 


Area 1 23456789 10 11 12 18 (14 15 16). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. “ts 

North limit in Durham and Dumfries-shire. 4 4. 7. fx 

Estimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 35. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends probably to 200 yards, in Humber. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. | 

Native. Sylvestral and Rupestral. Inhabits woods and 
banks, chiefly on calcareous ground, by lakes and streams, 
on rocks, &c.; so that it might be designated either ‘ syl- 
vestral’ or ‘rupestral, almost equally correctly. Though 
introduced to many of its recorded localities, it is no doubt 
a real native of this country. I should say, certainly native 
in Kent and Cumberland. Dr. Bromfield deems it to be 
“truly wild” in the Isle of Wight; and Mr. Gutch pro- 
nounces it equally so “ on the rugged banks of the Garple, 
a small mountain stream, a tributary of the Evan Water, 
in Annandale, Dumfries-shire.” The more northerly loca- 
lities in Scotland, probably, originate from gardens. 
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32. DrELPHINIUM ConsoLipa, Linn. 


Area (123) 4(56%8 4% 1011» » 14). 

South limit in Suffolk and Bedfordshire ? 

North limit in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 52—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to a slight altitude above the coast level. 

Ascends to a trifling altitude only. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49 or 48. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Established in the counties of 
Ouse; and likely to become so in the Thames province 
also. In other parts of England, it is little more than a 
casual straggler, which acquires no permanent habitat. Mr. 
Lees asserted that he found it “truly wild on the sandy 
shores of Swansea bay;” and yet Mr. Flower could not see 
it there at all. Though it has apparently kept its hold of 
the ground in Cambridgeshire, from the time of Dillenius, 
it has yet spread so little about England, that the term of 
‘alien’ might still apply to it, in preference over that of 
‘colonist. But in the case of agricultural weeds, which 
are so liable to immigrate into all countries, some loose- 
ness may be allowed in the application of my series of 
terms ; or, rather, the signification of the word ‘ colonist’ 
may be understood to range from an established alien to a 
scarcely doubtful native, if weeds of “ cultivated land.” 


33. AconiTuM NapELtus, Linn. 


Area 1 (2 3) x 56 7 * (10 * ¥# 13 x » % rz). 
oO 
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South limit in Somerset. 

North limit in Denbighshire. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 6. 

Latitude 52—54. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian (and.Midagrarian?) zones. 

Descends to a trifling elevation in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 49—47. 

Denizen. Sylvestral. Inhabits shady places, chiefly 
along the banks of streams. Very decided differences of 
opinion have been expressed regarding the native claims of 
the Aconitum; the majority would seem to cherish a very 
protestantly English feeling against allowing British rights 
to the Monk’s-hood ; but there is a minority of some weight, 
willing to acknowledge the symbol of catholicism. The 
late Mr. J.E. Bowman pronounced the plant “undoubtedly 
wild in several places in Denbighshire.” Mr. Newman 
writes, in reference to localities for it about Leominster, 
Herefordshire, “I have seldom seen a plant which exhibits 
more manifest symptoms of being indigenous.” And Mr. 
Conway says, “ most unquestionably truly wild,” near Pont- 
newydd Works, Monmouthshire. It is reported to be per- 
fectly established, if not aboriginally a native, in Somerset- 
shire. On the faith of specimens from Mr. Moggridge to 
the Botanical Society of London, I venture to add South 
Wales to the three provinces by which it is half encircled. 
In shrubberies, it seeds freely, and increases also by root, 
so as to keep hold of the ground with much tenacity where 
once introduced; and this tendency may readily acount for 
its lengthened spread along a stream side. But, on the 
whole, the testimony seems to warrant me in designating 
the plant ‘ denizen’ rather than ‘ alien.’ The late Professor 
Graham found this Aconite on the site of an old deserted 


70. Ul 
8. 
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garden between Shieldag and Jeantown, in the west of 
Ross-shire. : 


34. P&ONIA CORALLINA, Retz. 


Areal , [8]. 

South limit on Steep Holmes, Somerset. 

North limit on the same island. 

Kstimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude between 51—52. Local type. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in its locality. 

Ascends scarcely above it, probably. 

Mean annual temperature about 50. 

Denizen, Rupestral. Inhabits the rocky cliffs of Steep 
Holmes, an islet of the Severn estuary ; and said to have 
been abundant there formerly, though nearly eradicated in 
1834, by “ destructive visitors” from the British Associa- 
tion, meeting at Bristol. The New Botanist’s-Guide states, 
on the authority of Mr. Babington, that a single plant of it 
was found in the centre of a large wood, near the ‘ Rocks, 
Bath. Mr. Hancock reports P. officinalis from “ a thicket 
of bushes, near Blaize Castle;” north-west of Bristol. 


35. AcT#&a spicata, Linn. 


iJ, Aven x » [3] #  % «= 10 12% » (15). 


78. 


South limit in Yorkshire. 

North limit in Westmoreland. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 
Latitude 53—55. Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Midagrarian (?) zone. 
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; 


Descends to 


Ascends to ? 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 47 —? 

Native. Sylvestral. Apparently a true native, though 
very local. It is desirable that the existence of this spe- 
cies within the Lake province should be confirmed by 
more recent authority. Mr. Woodward is reported to have 
found the plant in “ mountainous pastures above Troutbeck, 
near Ambleside ;” and Hutchinson gives the locality of 
“ Sandwicke, Ulleswater.” The locality of Thorndon, in 
Essex, recorded by Blackstone, cannot still be retained 
without confirmation. Mr. Campbell considered the loca- 
lity of “ Cleish woods,” to be one to which this and various 
other garden plants had been introduced. He mentions, 
in example, Valeriana pyrenaica, Doronicum plantagineum, 
Scrophularia vernalis, Linaria Cymbalaria, Arabis Turrita 
and Meconopsis cambrica. I am without information re- 
specting the altidudes of its localities, and consequently at 
a loss to give the range of zones and temperature. 


36. NyMpH#A ALBA, Linn. 


Area, general. 


South limit in Cornwall, Hants, Kent. J a4 June. te Vt. Mit 
I7E. 


North limit in Shetland, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 or 400 yards, in Lake province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—40. 

Native. Lacustral. Distributed rather generally through 
Britain, and yet often absent from tracts sufficient to consti- 


. 


—_— 
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tute the area of local list or flora. Perhaps least frequent 
in the provinces of Tyne and East Lowlands, and least re- 
corded from that of the West Highlands. NB. In the Phy- 
tologist, first volume, page 525, Mr. Pamplin called at- 
tention to a variety “minor,” said to have been found be- 
tween York and Doncaster, and between Lyndhurst and 
Brockenhurst, in Hampshire. In 1843, Mr. Borrer sought 
unsuccessfully for the variety in the latter locality. I have 
observed plants in Cheshire, Cumberland and the High- 
lands, distinguishable by their smaller leaves and flowers. 


37. NUPHAR LUTEA, Sm. 


Aver 1 33456 -7°8 910 11 12 33 4 Tole: 

South limit in Cornwall, Dorset, Kent. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Islay. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in Channel province. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperatare 52—47. 

Native. Lacustral. Distribution more limited than that 
of the Nymphza. The present may be more frequent in 
England, but becomes so scarce in the Highland provinces, 
as almost to justify its assignment to the English, or 
southern, type of distribution. The Rev. G. Gordon sup- 
poses it an introduced plant in Moray. Dr. Dickie reports 
it as a native of Aberdeenshire; and on faith of the few lo- 
calities in this latter county, its northern limit is taken 
above the line of 57°. Perhaps the range of mean tempe- 
rature should be carried down to 46°. Ascends, so far as 
known, barely within the superagrarian zone; while the 
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Nymphza almost crosses that zone. NB. There is a 
variety ‘minor’ of this Water-lily also ; for some notes upon 
which, see the next species. 


38. NUPHAR PUMILA, De C. 


South limit in Perthshire and Aberdeenshire. 

North limit in Moray and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 4. 
Latitude 56—58. Highland or Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Superagrarian (?) zone. 

Descends to ? 


e 


Ascends to 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 45—44. 

Native. lLacustral. Apparently limited to four coun- 
ties of the East and West Highlands; namely, Perth, 
Aberdeen (Dr. Dickie), Moray or East Inverness, and 
Argyle shires. Besides these two Highland provinces, the 
Nuphar pumila has been reported to grow in three others. 
There can be no hesitation about rejecting the alleged lo- 
cality of “a pond at Purbeck,” in Dorsetshire. For many 
years past, the locality of “ Chartner’s Lough,” in Northum- 
berland, has been adopted on the faith of Mr. Winch; 
who, however, had intimated that the plant from that loca- 
lity, after removal into the gardens at Wallington, scarcely 
differed from the common species, N. lutea. A specimen 
in my herbarium, from Sir W. C. Trevelyan, appeared to 
confirm this transformation; but Mr. Borrer has lately ex- 
plained that the Northumberland plant is not the N. pu- 
mila, but rather a small variety of N. lutea. I know not 
whether the specimen, in my herbarium, came from Chart- 
ner’s Lough or the Wallington gardens. In size of flower 


——— = ~~ 


ee 
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* and leaf it corresponds more closely with the Highland N. 
pumila ; while in the shorter (ten) rays of the stigma, and 
in its repand margin, the specimen is certainly more like 
N. lutea. 


39. PapAVER HYBRIDUM, Linn. 


Areal 234547 % x 10 II. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham, Flint, Caernarvonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

-Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Locally scattered over a consider- 
able part of England, on chalk or other calcareous ground; 
being found wild to Durham and Caernarvonshire, and re- 
ported from Northumberland and Flintshire also. I mark 
this and the other common species, as ‘ colonists, under 
the idea that they owe their introduction to agriculture, 
and might even yet scarcely keep their hold of British 
ground without the aid of human labour, in preparing the 
soil for them. Compared with our more ordinary weeds, 
the poppies have an exotic character in their large and 
gaily coloured flowers, and in their sensibility to frost. 


40. PapAvER ARGEMONE, Linn. 


Area 1 23456789101112 4 14 15 16 17 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
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North limit in Ross-shire and North Uist: 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature, 52—46. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Mr. Babington marks this one as 
possibly introduced, while he gives the other three corn 
poppies as true natives. I do not, however, see any reason 
for putting this one into a different degree or place of citi- 
zenship from the other three, though it may be something 
less common than Rheeas or dubium. I find no authority 
for its occurrence in the West Lowlands, though the fact 
can scarce be doubted. 


4]. PAPAVER DUBIUM, Linn. 


Area, general. me 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. <-¢ 47 “/. p- J 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 200 yards or upwards in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—45. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Though less frequent than P. 
Rheeas, in some parts of England, this becomes much more 
plentiful than that species, in Scotland; so that, with re- 
ference to Britain in the whole, the P. dubium may be ac- 
counted the commonest species of its genus. Perhaps it 
might to be set down a true ‘ native. In all likelihood it 
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will occur in corn-fields almost as high as corn is culti- 
vated; but either the clean farming or the humid climate 
renders it scarce in the Highland valleys. I think to have 
seen it to 300 yards in Wales. The true south lmit will 
probably be in Cornwall. 


42. PapaveR Ruamas, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 154% » (18). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent, 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and about Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Colonist. Agrestal. An abundant plant in most parts 
of England; less so in Scotland; scarce in the Highlands. 
The Rev. G. Gordon doubts whether it is wild in Moray, 
and thinks it “has little or no claim to be considered a 
north country plant.” On the other hand, Mr. Edmond- 
ston declared it to be perfectly indigenous in Shetland; and 
it is included in Dr. Gillies’s Flora of Orkney, on the faith 
of Mr. Lowe’s list. Dr. Dickie says that it is frequent 
about Aberdeen. I do not find the name in the lists of spe- 
cies seen by myself in Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, Forfar, 
Aberdeen (Braemar), Moray, Ross, Caithness, and Suther- 
land shires. Can scarcely be deemed a plant of the super- 
agrarian zone; though it may occur just within the strict 
limits, by its localities in Aberdeenshire, &c. 
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43. PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, Linn. 


Area (12345 4 % 8% 10 11 y 18 % 15 16). — 

Alien. This exotic has been allowed place in the lists of 
British plants from the time of Ray, though mostly marked 
with the foreigner’s brand. The seeds will retain their 
power of vegetation, many years, buried in the ground; and 
hence it frequently occurs, for a season or two, on soil 
thrown out of deep diggings, about canals, railways, &c. It 
is, too, more or less a weed in most old gardens, and the 
seeds are carried with garden refuse to the banks of rivers, 
road-sides, the sea shore, &c. But there can be no ques- 
tion about its originally exotic origin; and I know not that 
it can be fairly considered established as the permanent 
occupant of any locality in Britain. 


PAPAVER NUDICAULE, Linn. 


Incognita. Under a somwhat hasty confidence in the 
accuracy and scientific caution of a botanist, against all na- 
tural probability, this arctic species was figured in English 
Botany, and duly described in the British Flora, as a true 
native of the south-west of Ireland. It is now discarded 
by general consent. 


44, MECoNopsIsS CAMBRICA, Vig. 


Area 1  « # % 6.7 x % 10 x 12 (13 1415), Le 4. Mi, £78. 


South limit in Devon and Somerset. Gtww ofc 
North limit in Cumberland and Yorkshire. 


| 
; 
: 
; 
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Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 10. 
Latitude 50—55. Atlantic type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 700 yards, in Caernarvonshire. 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—41. 

Native. Rupestral or Sylvestral. Native in the coun- 


ties of Devon, Somerset, Brecon, Montgomery, Merioneth, 2 «. 


and Caernarvon; possibly so, in Yorkshire, Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. Reported from those of Denbigh and 
Dumfries ; but in these it may not be truly native. Intro- 
duced to the counties of Edinburgh, Kinross, Aberdeen and 
Moray. Mr. Borrer deems it indigenous in the Lake pro- 
vince, where Mr. Winch thought it introduced. The Cum- 
berland localities in which I have observed it, were sus- 
picious from their proximity to houses and gardens; and I 
give it as a native of that province on account of Mr. 
Borrer’s opinion, who may have seen more reliable locali- 
ties. It thrives and seeds freely in Surrey, where some- 
what shaded by trees or walls, in gardens. 


45. CHELIDONIUM maJsus, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 (15 16). 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit about Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 14, Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Denizen. Septal or Viatical. Frequent in England ; 
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and yet so constantly in the neighbourhood of old houses, 
gardens, orchards and other suspected places, that we can 
scarcely receive it for a genuine native. In Scotland, it is 
rather an alien than even a denizen; but I have ventured 
to make it an established plant northward to the Clyde 
and Forth ; being somewhat less rigid with respecteto spe- 
cies entered simply as denizens, than in the cases of spe- 
cies which are allowed to be native in some part of Bri- 
tain. Of these latter, I give as nearly as possible the native 
limits. 


46. GLAUCIUM LUTEUM, Scop. 


Area 1 234567, 910 11 12 13 1415 16 x (18). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Fife, Dumbarton, Argyleshires. 

, Hstimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 30. 
Latitude 50—57. British (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zone. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at the coast level, to the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral. Frequent on the coast of England, 
but decreasing so much northward, that it might almost as 
truly be referred to the English, as to the British type of 
distribution. While there appear to be no other ascertained 
localities more north than the shores of the Forth and 
Clyde, I have hesitated to receive the Shetland Flora as a 
sufficient authority for this plant being indigenous in the 
North Isles. The maritime plants of the Trent province 
being simply those of Lincolnshire, for which we possess 
no satisfactory floral catalogue, I have thought it more pro- 
bable that the Glaucium luteum does occur in that province, 
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notwithstanding the want of a recorded locality for the 
plant there. 


GLAUCIUM PHaNiIcIUM, “ Gaert.” “ Crantz.” 
Gun [s$ 234] <2 WH li. YA. 

Incognita. We are told by Hudson, that this shewy 
plant was sent with G. violaceum from the county of Nor- 
folk ; and it has also been reported to occur in Dorsetshire. 
No botanist of this century appears to have found it wild. 
In gardens, it is still occasionally cultivated as an orna- 
mental annual, and was more in favour formerly ; so that 
its temporary appearance on the coast, or in cultivated 
ground, may be readily accounted for. 


47. GLAUCIUM VIOLACEUM, Juss. 


Area (x % » 4). 

Alien. Has been established, for a century and up- 
wards, as an agricultural weed in Cambridgeshire and Nor- 
folk; so that it might be now held a ‘ colonist’ with little 
more looseness in the application of that term, than has 
been made in the case of Delphinium Consolida. Appa- 
rently, however, the present plant is more sparsely scat- 
tered within its still more restricted area. I have seena 
stray specimen or two in the parish of Thames Ditton; 
but it is not at all an established weed within that parish. 


48. CoRYDALIS CLAVICULATA, De C. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17. 
A. lth fe iy South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Ganwe& 
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North limit in Ross-shire and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 400 yards, on Dartmoor, in the Peninsula. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Rupestral or Sylvestral. Though widely dis- 
tributed through Britain, this is far from being a common 
plant; and apparently it becomes very scarce in the West 
and North Highlands, and is not reported from any of the 
North Isles. Its situations of growth vary; being found in 
thick woods, more open coppices, in: stony places, on 
thatched roofs, and on trees; but, for the most part, it is a 
plant of damp and loose soil, and shady places. 


49. CorypDaALis LuTEA, Lindl. 


Arpaia (he 8pdy iff. go BION Lng ig a5), 

Alien. Occasionally found on ruins, old walls, banks near 
gardens, and such like situations; apparently having for- 
merly been a more favourite ornamental plant, than is the 
case at the present time. 


CorRyYDALIS soLipa, Sm. 


Area (x = = * &% x » 9 » » 12). 

Alien. Much less established than the preceding spe- 
cies; but has been admitted into English lists, by botanists 
who were more solicitous to publish novelties, than to pro- 
mulgate truth; and once admitted into books, no one likes 
to take the lead in discarding it again. 
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50. Fumarra capreonata, Linn. 4. 42. 77 ee 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native? Agrestal, &c. Inhabits cultivated ground; as 
also way-sides and hedge-banks; and while far from uni- 
versal, is still a moderately frequent plant in Britain; pro- 
bably, inclining to the west and north, rather than to the 
south-east of England. A question arises, whether the spe- 
cies of this genus should be set down as ‘ natives’ or as 
‘colonists.’ There is something about them which looks 
unlike British weeds, giving to them an elegant and exotic 
appearance; they are susceptible of frost, and they scarcely 
grow save in spots where the ground has been more or less 
prepared for them by the operations of mankind. Still, 
they are so thoroughly established, that it may seem an ex- 


cess of sceptism or scrutiny, to question their claims to na- 
tivity in Britain. 


51. FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, Linn. 
Area, general. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland and Orkney. 


9. 
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Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. 

Native? Agrestal, &c. Abundant in cultivated ground, 
and also pretty frequent by way-sides and on hedge-banks, 
where its more rampant growth leads to its being mistaken 
for F. capreolata; from which it is readily distinguished by 
the very broadly dilated, and almost orbicular, extremity of 
(particularly) the lower petal; which, in F. capreolata, is 
narrowly spoon-shaped, and ladle-shaped in F. officinalis. 
The present species decreases northwardly, and is appa- 
rently scarce in the West Highlands ; being omitted from 
lists of plants observed in Isla and Cantire, by Professor 
Balfour, about Locheil and Fort William, by myself; as 
also from Balfour and Babington’s Hebridean list. It must 
be the species intended under name of F. parviflora, in 
Edmondston’s Shetland list, published in the Annals of 
Natural History. 


52. FUMARIA MICRANTHA, Lag. 
he Vit. fit, fL WS, 

Arearge } 8% Sig sd ee ee ed de: 
South limit in ? 
North limit in 
Estimate of provinces (10)? Estimate of counties (50) ? 
Latitude (52—57)? British (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Thames province. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 
Range of mean annual temperature (49—47) ? 
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Native? Agrestal. Having, been only recently distin- 
guished in books from the preceding and succeeding spe- 
cies, this one has been seldom recorded by name, or in such 
way as to make,its localities correctly understood. I have 
collected it in different parts of Surrey. Mr. Babington 
has sent me a specimen from Shropshire ; and Mr. Brand 
has communicated others from Edinburgh. The same 
species is also stated to grow in Kent, Haddingtonshire 
and Forfarshire. I have assumed that it will be found also 
_in most of the intermediate counties and provinces. 


53. FUMARIA PARVIFLORA, Lam. ? 
54. Fumaria VaILLantu, Lois. 
hee WHE. MM. fa. SER 

South limit in ? 

North limit in 

Kstimate of provinces (12)? Estimate of counties (55) ? 

Latitude (50—57)? British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, or nearly so. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature (50—47) ? 

Native? Agrestal. For reasons similar to those men- 
tioned under the preceding species, the distribution of this 
present one cannot be satisfactory indicated. I possess 
specimens only from Essex (Mr. Gibson), Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Babington), and Edinburgh (“ 'T. B. B.”—Sir W. J. 
Hooker). As far as the names can be any guide, the spe- _ 
cies occurs also in the counties of Devon, Dorset, Sussex, 
Kent, Surrey, Suffolk, Norfolk, York, Forfar, Moray and 
Shetland; but F. officinalis was mistaken for this species, 
in the localities published for it some years ago, in Devon, 

Q 
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Sussex, and Shetland. I remain unaquainted with any 
evidence or argument sufficing to show that we have more 
than one species under the two names of parviflora and 
Vaillantii, after separating micrantha therefrom. 


55. CAKILE MARITIMA, Scop. 


Areal 234 %67491011121314151617 18. <-4% 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. — 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends, on the coast level, to the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to the North Isles. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Littoral. Pretty frequent all around the coast 
line of Britain, and probably found in almost every littoral 
county. Between fifty and sixty of our counties are suffi- 
ciently accessible to the salt-water tides, for the production 
of littoral plants; and accordingly, I take the estimate of 
“50” for those species which are supposed to occur in 
nearly every maritime county. This estimate may be a 
few over or a few under truth, in some instances ; but the 
error would probably be rendered wider by substituting 
“ 40” (which would be nearer to ascertained knowledge) or 
“60” (which would go beyond what is probable). As be- 
fore intimated, it would be only an affectation of exactness, 
to estimate in units the counties for such species as occur 
in more than 30 and fewer than 70. 
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56. CRAMBE MARITIMA, Linn. 


Areal 2343678, 10 ¥ 12 13 14 x 16. 
South limit in Devon, Sussex, Kent. Cesan4 » <ee YO MH we 79. 
North limit in Linlithgowshire and Islay. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends, on the coast level, to the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral. Rather thinly scattered along the 
coasts of England and the Lowlands; and becoming de- 
cidedly less frequent northwards. Probably more plenti- 
ful on the west, than on the east side of the island. 


CRAMBE ORIENTALIS, Linn. 


Area (x % % % & * # * % & & * % x 15). 

Alien. “Escaped and wild, but not indigenous, at the 
bridge of Spey, near Fochabers”—Rev. G. Gordon, in New 
Botanist’s Guide. 


57. CORONOPUS DIDYMA, Sim. 


Area 1 2 (3 » 5) 67 (9 (10 11), << 40%, f. i779. 
South limit in Cornwall and Isle of Wight. 

North limit in Caernarvonshire and Hants or Sussex. 
Kstimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 50—54. Atlantic type of distribution. 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the sea level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Viatical. May be held a native in the counties 
of the south and west coasts of England, as indicated by 
the limits assigned. In the inland counties of Surrey, 
Herts and Stafford, it can be considered only as a straggler 
originally from gardens. On the ballast hills of Tyne, it 
must equally be held an introduced plant. The locality of 
“Scarborough,” on the authority of Robson, needs more 
modern confirmation, before it can be received for a native 
habitat. Is the locality of Danbury, in Essex, a native one? 


' 58. Coronopus RuELiu, Sim. 


Area 1 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and Wigtonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Glareal and Viatical. Rather plentiful in the 
south of England; decreasing northwards ; and becoming 
quite local in Scotland, where it occurs in a few spots on 
the east coast; as also at Portpatrick in the south-west, 
whence Professor Balfour has favoured me with a speci- 
men. 
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59. IsaTis TINCTORIA, Linn. 


Area (14% 345y%%%9 » 11 » x 14 15 16). 

Alien. Has been repeatedly found in a half-naturalised 
state; and yet it can scarce be said to have acquired so 
permanent a possession of its localities as would justify its 
reference to the category of denizens. In 1825, Mr. 
Pamplin found it “ among the stone-pits near Guildford, in 
great abundance ;” and in 1841, it was observed by Mr. 
Mill “ growing in prodigious luxuriance in chalk quarries, 
close to the town of Guildford.” I have specimens, through 
the Botanical Society of London, collected by Mr. Brewer, 
at “Albury, near Guildford.” Professor Balfour finds 
the plant in Haddingtonshire and Fifeshire. And _locali- 
ties in other counties may be found recorded in the Bo- 
tanist’s Guides; but in how many of such localities the 
plant itself would now be found, I cannot venture to say 
or guess. 


60. THLASPI ARVENSE, Linn. 


Areal 23456%89101112131415 16 17 18. M3 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Grate. << U7 M A dg 
North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. ; 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 
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Colonist. Agrestal. Widely, but rather thinly, scattered 
over Britain from the south to’ the north coast. Though 
I have collected specimens, and taken down lists of the 
plants, as seen by myself, in a goodly number of our coun- 
ties, I seem to have met with this species only twice; name- 
ly, in Fife and Sutherland. I should thus, from my own 
eyes, have deemed it much rarer than appears to be the 
fact ; since my compilation of notes includes localities for 
it in forty-five counties. The difference here may in part 
be attributable to the circumstance of my own botanical 
wanderings having inclmed more to the mountains and 
other wilder places, than to the corn fields. 


61. THLASPI PERFOLIATUM, Linn. 


South limit in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 

North limit in the same counties. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 51—52. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to ——? 

Ascends to ? 

Range of mean annual temperature (48)? 

Native. Rupestral? An extremely local plant, the area 
of which has been greatly extended through misapplica- 
tions of the name. Apparently it is quite limited to the 
two adjoining counties, indicated above for the south and 
north limits. But the dividing line between those counties, 
being also the dividing line between the eastern province 
of Thames and the western province of Severn, the species 
will stand proportionably higher in a provincial census, 
than in one founded on counties. I cannot state anything 
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exact, concerning the altitude or local situations, in which 
this Thlaspi is found, and am consequently uncertain also 
as to the temperature. T. alpestre was the species intended 
under the name of this one, in the Botanist’s Guide and 
earlier works, referring to the localities in the Humber and 
Lake provinces. 


62. THLASPI ALPESTRE, Linn. 


M1 ‘4. South limit in Devon’and Derbyshire. 
4g, North limit in Cumberland and Forfarshire. 
’ Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—57. Highland (?) type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to ? (Say, to 150 or 200 yards, in England.) 

Ascends to ? (Say, about 800 yards, in Scotland.) 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—40. 

Native. Rupestral. Though suggestively assigned to the 
Highland type, as a plant ascending high on the Gram- 
pians, and in England affecting the hilly counties almost 
exclusively ; yet this species is really very scarce in the 
Highland provinces, and runs more southward than other 
plants assigned to the same type. Its chief prevalence ap- 
pears to be on the limestone hills of the north of England, 
where its ‘rupestral’ character passes almost into the ‘ pas- 
cual.’ In Wales, according to the late Mr. J. E. Bowman, 
it ascends into the lower arctic zone; and I suppose the 
locality in Glen Isla, Forfarshire, to be within the midarctic 
zone. Possibly, the range of temperature runs both higher 
and lower than the degrees indicated; certainly lower, if 
the altitude of 800 yards is exceeded in Scotland. The 
Thames province is indicated [3] merely because the Ox- 
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fordshire T. perfoliatum has been occasionally mis-named 
T. alpestre. A limestone plant (See Hutchinsia). 


63. CapsELLA Bursa-Pastoris, De C. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Agrestal and Viatical. Most plentifully distri- 
buted throughout the cultivated lands, and very frequent 
also by road-sides ; a weed in almost every garden. 


64. Hutcuisia petRma, Linn. Al. Lea VU. li. y) 


Area 1 x (8) » 567 8 x 10. 

South limit in Somerset and Pembrokeshire. 

North limit in Yorkshire and Denbighshire. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 51—55. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zone. 

Descends, probably, to a slight altitude in South Wales. 

Ascends to about 450 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—44. 

Native. Rupestral. On limestone rocks, and about 
walls, in the western provinces, and hilly (westerly) sides 
of the two north-eastern provinces of England, those of the 


be 
coos 
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Humber and Trent. Besides these, there is an isolated 
locality, familiar to Metropolitan botanists; namely, the 
wall of Eltham church-yard, in Kent; to which it may 
likely have been introduced. The altitude of 450 yards is 
intended for the locality of Eglwyseg Craigs, in Denbigh- 
shire, which are said to have an altitude of 1688 feet; but 
I do not recollect that the Hutchinsia attains quite to their 
summit, although it ascends higher than Castle Dinas 
Bran. Among the species referred mostly to the local type 
in this work, there are some whose distribution coincides 
nearly with the limestone tracts of the west and north of 
England and Wales. Geographically, their type is inter- 
mediate between the Highland and Atlantic. These may 
ultimately be taken as a small group of themselves, whose 
geograpical areas are modified by the nature of the rocks 
on which they grow, more than by climate. The Hutchin- 
sia may be taken as a fair example of this small group ; and 
Draba muralis is another. Thlaspi alpestre comes a step 
nearer to the true Highlanders, by one outlying locality, in 
Forfarshire ; and Dryas octopetala is a converse example, 
of a truly Arctic or Highland species shading off into this 
group. Cardamine impatiens, notwithstanding its locality 
in Surrey, essentially belongs to the group. And though 
extremely local examples, Draba aizoides, Arabis stricta, 
and Thlaspi perfoliatum may associate there also. The 
group may be distinguished as the ‘ Anglo-Cambrian’ sub- 
division of the local type. 


65. 'TEESDALIA NUDICAULIS, Br. 


Areal 234567891011 12131415, <4 “OU LIP/. 


South limit in Cornwall, Hants, Kent. Z<es7ex. 
North limit in Moray and near Glasgow. Z4e<) ec. . 
R 
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Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to, probably, 300 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. 

Native. Glareal and Rupestral. The Teesdalia has usu- 
ally been classed among the ‘rarer plants;’ and yet the 
distribution, as above set forth, shows an area and range 
much wider than given for many other species which have 
been held among the ‘ commoner plants.’ For instance, let 
the distribution of this species and that of the Clematis be 
compared together, and it will be found nearly double for 
the present one; yet in Turner and Dillwyn’s guide, the 
Clematis was not included, while the Teesdalia was so. Its 
comparatively spare and restricted distribution in Scotland, 
over much of which it is yet unfound, gives something of 
an English character thereto; although it is still nearer to 
the British (general) than to the English (southern) type 
of distribution. 


66. IBERIS AMARA, Linn. 


Area (1) #3 4% #(Z4/» (1011121314), 4ee 44MM, £97 
South limit in Berks, Bucks, Essex. 

North limit in Norfolk, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 6. 

Latitude 51—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to (or near) the coast level. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 49—48. 

Colonist. Agrestal. According to published reports of 
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localities, it would appear that the Iberis is well established 
in Berkshire, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire ; partially 
so in the corn fields of Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Essex. But in other parts of England, 
beyond the two provinces which embrace these counties, it 
is scarcely more than an occasional straggler. Its proper 
position seems to be nearer to the ‘alien’ than to the ‘ na- 
tive’ side of the intermediate category of ‘ colonists.’ 


67. LEPIDIUM LATIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Area (12) 34%67%9 10 (11 ¥ 13 1415). 

South limit in Somerset, Sussex, Kent? 

North limit in Yorkshire and Anglesea? 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 52—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Thames. 

Ascends to a trifling elevation. 

Native? Littoral, &c. Localities for this plant have 
been recorded from twenty counties or upwards ; but several 
of these being close by old castles and other suspicious 
spots, or accompanied by remarks in doubt of their being 
truly native habitats, I have conceived it the better course 
to reject many of them. The coast localities, in a few 
eastern counties, seem to have the best claim to be re- 
ceived as natural and native; but I let some of the western 
provinces stand above, without inclosure, until further in- 
vestigation. 
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68. Lepiprum Drasa, Br. 


Area ( ~» 3» 36» »% 9). Ke hit Mf, fre I1- 
Alien. Has been found in Thanet, Kent, and also near 
Bristol, Swansea, Powick and Chester. Pattty, Speen. 


69. Leriprum SmiTHu, Hook. 


Areal 234567891011 1213141516. | 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 

North limit in Moray and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Viatical, &c. Perhaps fully as frequent as the 
L. campestre, though usually classed among the rarer spe- 
cies, by reporters of localities. It is likely that the one is of- 
ten mistaken for the other of these two species, and that the 
name of ‘ L. campestre’ is used, when species ‘ L. Smithii’ 
is intended. I found it in the bed of the Dee, at Castle- 
town, the only elevated spot in which I have observed it. 


L Jatin ern, Ken Vt. tn. f.. U7 
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70. LEPIDIUM CAMPESTRE, Br. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Moray and about Glasgow. 
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Estimate of.provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Agrestal, &c. Though more an agrestal plant 
than aught else, this occurs on banks and pasture ground 
in clayey soil, and by road-sides, like the L. Smithii. As 
far as my compilations of their localities go, the present 
species occurs in forty-two counties, and L. Smithii in 
forty ; but I estimate their actual distribution considerably 
higher. 


71. LeEPInIUM RUDERALE, Linn. 


Reem S23) 4-50 (G40 cg! WO Vy yy: 15). 

South limit in Cornwall, Hants, Kent. 

North limit in Norfolk and near Bristol. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, about the coast level, to the Ouse. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Littoral. Not strictly a maritime species, and 
yet scarce wild in this country except along the coast, from 
Norfolk round to Bristol. In South Wales and the province 
of Tyne, the habitats are expressly restricted to “ ballast 
hills” or “ ballast banks ;” and in Yorkshire, the locality of 
“Scarborough pier,” on old authority only, looks suspicious. 
I have estimated the provinces to be six, however, on the 
likely supposition that a coast plant, said to be frequent 
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about Bristol, will be found in ‘South Wales, in some less 
questionable spot than that of a ballast bank. 


72. COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS, Linn. 


Area, general (around the coast). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to Shetland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Littoral. Pretty frequent round the coast of 
Britain though doubtless the name is often applied to one 
“or other of the following varieties or species, by which this 
is made to appear proportionally more common. Here, I 
restrict the name of ‘ officinalis’ entirely to the shore plants, 
and to those merely naturalised inland, through cultivation ; 
not feeling satisfied that any of the wild inland and moun- 
tain examples really belong to the form here intended 
under that name. Still, while deeming it better to treat 
their distribution separately, I am far from satisfied that all 
four are not forms of a single species. By C. officinalis, I 
understand the shore plants with globose silicles ; but I 
cannot say what forms other botanists may include under 
the same name. 
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72,b. COCHLEARIA ALPINA, (S2veet ?) 
CocHLEARIA GRNLANDICA, (With.?), Si. 


Area » [2] x» «78 =~ 1011 12 [13] » 15 16 18. 

South limit in Caernarvonshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in Moray, West Inverness-shire, Shetland ? 

Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 53—61. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in Shetland ? 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 45—34. 

Native. Rupestral. Under this head I intend certain 
mountain examples of a Cochlearia, which have often been 
referred to C. officinalis, frequently also to C. groenlandica, 
occasionally to C. danica. Though a variable plant, and 
mimicking the shore examples both of officinalis and danica, 
here of one, there of the other; yet, on the whole, it ap- 
pears to myself to come nearer to danica than to officinalis, 
chiefly by the more elliptic silicle and angular leaves. It 
is doubtless the C. officinalis, var: alpina, of Babington’s 
Manual; though probably including also forms which that 
author would deem to be C. officinalis in its more typical 
state. 


72,c. CocHLEARIA DANICA, Linn. 


Areal 234 (5)67%9%1112 4141516 418. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland (Neill ; Edmondston). 
Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 40. 
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Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at the coast level, to Shetland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Littoral. Reported from thirty counties, but 
as it is doubtless often confused with the globose-fruited C. 
officinalis, I put the estimate a step higher in my series. 
With the two authorities above cited, in addition to Lowe’s 
Orkney list, I have not felt myself at liberty to exclude the 
North Isles from the area of this species, although it would 
be desirable to obtain some confirmatory evidence of its 
occurrence therein. 


72,d. CocHLEARIA ANGLIcA, Linn. 


Areal 234567 [8] 9#11/2131415 16. abe 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Gre. 
North limit in Moray and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, northward to Moray. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Littoral. Less frequent, and perhaps more of a 
marsh plant, than either of the two preceding shore species. 
I must confess, however, that I find difficulty in fully dis- 
tinguishing the specimens, in some instances ; the present 
apparently passing to danica, on one side, and to offici- 
nalis, on the other. Though this may likely enough be 
found on the coast of Lincolnshire, I reject the Trent pro- 
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vince, because, as yet, Derbyshire is the only county from 
which I find the name of this species recorded, and the 
Derbyshire plant is alpina or officinalis, not anglica. 


73. ARMORACIA RUSTICANA, “ Fl. Wett.” 
kee Vit Mf. fe 0U- 
Area (12345678310 11413144 % y 18). 
Alien. The difficulty of eradicating the horse-radish af- 
ter it has once become established, is familiar to most gar- 
deners. No wonder, therefore, that it should acquire and 
keep such hold of the ground in places where it is little 
disturbed, as really to appear very like a genuine native. 
Perhaps we might now look upon it as a denizen. 


74. Suputaria aquatica, Linn. 42 fof Ii. Je 


Area x x x [5] +7 x x % «= @ x 15 16 17. 

South limit in Anglesea and Caernarvonshire. 

North limit in Sutherland and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 4° Estimate of counties th /2 4 /S 

Latitude 53—59. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to a slight altitude, in North Wales. 

Ascends to 700 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—39. 

Native. Lacustral. A scarce species, though it may 
seem more so than is fact, on account of the nature of its 
habitat and the diminutive size of the plant. The Severn 
province is mentioned on the authority of Mr. Aiken, who 
has perpetrated so many blunders in reference to the Bo- 
tany of Wales, as to render everything doubtful which 
stands on the faith of his accuracy. 
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75. DraBa aizorpEs, Linn. 


Area x x x x x 6. 

South limit in Glamorganshire. 

North limit in the same county. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 51—52. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. : 

Descends to ? 

Ascends to 

Range of mean annual temperature (50) ? 

Native. Rupestral. Apparently limited to the peninsu- 
la of Glamorganshire, which stretches westward from Swan- 
sea. The stations are reported at eight miles (Pennard 
Castle rocks), and sixteen miles (Wormshead) distant from 
Swansea. It seems singular to find this Alpime and Pyre- 
nean species thus isolatedly located on the coast of Wales. 
Those who have visited the spot, appear to acknowledge 
the stations as truly native. I am unable to speak to this 
from my own observation; South Wales being as yet an 
unvisited province. 


76. DRABA RUPESTRIS, Br. 


Area xx ee ee Re ee ee ee 15 y 17 (18). 
South limit in Perthshire and Moray. 

North limit in Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 3. 
Latitude 56—59. Highland type of distribution. 
Arctic region. Superarctic zone. 

Descends to (say, 900 yards) in North Highlands. 
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Ascends to 1300 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 36—34. 

Native. Rupestral. Very local; being yet known only 
from the Bredalbane mountains, in Perthshire; from Ben 
Hope, in Sutherland; and from Cairngorm, where the 
county of Aberdeen joins Moray, or the eastern side of In- 
verness. On Ben Lawers the altitude is about 1300 yards, 
something more and something less; possibly descending 
nearly to 1200 yards. But Dr. Graham reports that he saw 
fine plants of it on another hill in the same range, probably 
‘of lower elevation than 1200 yards. The altitude of Ben 
Hope, in Sutherland, being scarcely 1000 yards, I have 
taken 900 as a rough guess at the altitude of the plant, 
found by Mr. Macnab, on that hill. So far as known in a 
wild state, this is one of our most thoroughly alpine or are- 
tic species; and yet it seeds freely, and thus multiplies it- 
self, in my garden in Surrey, where there is a partial pro- 
tection from the sun in summer, or the ground is watered 
in dry weather. 1D. incana affords a second example of 
this easy adaptation to a different climate, though the dif- 
ference of temperature is much narrower in its case. The 
Orkney specimens belong to D. incana, not to D. rupestris. 


77. Drapa 1ncana, Linn. 


Me, Arca x x'x % x % 7 A810 11 12 y 4 15 16 17 18. 
4South limit in Caernarvonshire and Yorkshire. Der$ she 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 
Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 15. 
Latitude 53—61. Highland type of distribution. 
A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in North Highlands. 
Ascends to 1100 yards, in East Highlands. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 46—36. 

Native. Rupestral. A mountain species in Britain; 
yet descending low down, even in England (say, to 200 or 
250 yards), on limestone rocks; and on the limestones of 
Sutherland it descends to the sea cliffs. But, like other 
plants which are obviously influenced in their distribution 
by the contiguity of limestones, this one does not appear 
to be quite restricted to calcareous rocks. Mr. Tatham 
says that it is “abundant close to Settle ;” but I know not 
whether this means on the same level (less than 200 yards 
of altitude) as that town. In the midland Flora, the’ 
neighbourhood of Buxton is given as a locality for this 
species, on the authority of the Rev. Mr. Bree: is that lo- 
cality correct ? 


78. DRaBa MURALIS, Linn. 


Area 1 y (8) [4] 5» 78 % 10 » 12 » (14) [15]. 

South limit in Somerset and Staffordshire. 

North limit in Yorkshire and Westmoreland. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 6. | 

Latitude 51—55. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian (?)—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to ? 

Ascends to 200 or 300 yards, in N. England. 

Range of mean annual temperature (say, 48—45) ? 

Native. Rupestral. Reported from the counties of 
Somerset, Stafford, Montgomery, Derby, York and West- 
moreland; also from the neighbourhood of Chelsea and 
Edinburgh, doubtless through the botanic gardens of 
those places. To these we must add the Warden Hills, in 
Bedfordshire, and the vicinity of Forfar; but I am not 
aware that these two latter localities have been confirmed 


——— 
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by any second authority ; and they are eminently suspici- 


ous until ‘so corroborated. I am quite unprepared to assign 
the range of altitude, and consequently the ranges of zone 
and temperature also. The habitat of “East Harptree,” 
Somerset, is probably of slight elevation; while some of 
those in Yorkshire may be at 300 yards or upwards. I 
suppose it to be 200 yards in Derbyshire. 


79. DRABA VERNA, Linn. 


Area 1 234567891011 12 13 14 15, 1718. 
Vy. My South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Gtc~& 
‘North limit in Orkney and Ross-shire. 
4,Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 800 yards, or upwards, in E. Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—39. 

Native. Glareal and Rupestral. My compilation of lo- 
calities shows this species to have been reported from near- 
ly fifty counties. _ That it grows in all, or almost all the 
rest, I can scarce doubt; though so small and early-flower- 
ing a plant is overlooked by summer tourists. I have 
traced the species to 400 yards up the Grampians. In as- 
signing it to the arctic region, and to an altitude of 800 
yards or upwards, I am taking in the variety found by Sir 
William Hooker “on rocks near the lake upon Ben 
Lawers.” I estimate that lake to be at 800 yards (some 
say, nearer 1000 yards) of elevation above the sea; being 
2000 feet above Killin. For this species, as for many 
others indicated from Devon, the true south limit is doubt- 
less in Cornwall, though not recorded. 
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80. CAMELINA SATIVA, Craniz. 
CAMELINA DENTATA, Pers. 


Area (123 45 %78,%1011 4131415 16 17 18). © 

Alien. Found almost throughout Britain, where flax is 
cultivated ; and along with which the seeds of the Cameli- 
na are doubtless sown. It occurs also sometimes on bal- 
last heaps; as, for example, those of Tyne, from which 
Mr. Storey has sent a specimen to my herbarium. Cannot 
be deemed a permanent weed in any part of Britain, as far 
as known tome. Mr. Babington says that C. dentata oc- 
curs along with C. sativa, and probably enough some of 
the reported localities, in which the latter has been suppos- 
ed found, might have been assigned to C. dentata. Some 
botanists, not without a show of reason, hold the alleged 
two species to be truly one only. Yorkshire is the only 
county from which I have seen the C. dentata expressly 
reported. ° 


81. Konica mariTiMA, Br. 


Area (1:2 3.4 5:6 » » x x x '% » #015). 

Alien. It is curious that this plant, which scarcely 
maintains ground anywhere, even in the south of England, 
should have been originally admitted as a British plant on 
the faith of a locality, doubtless accidental and temporary, 
so far north as Aberdeen. Some few more localities, addi- 
tional to those collected into the New Guide, have been 
recently published ; but they are scarce worth mentioning. 
One of these, “wall at Newlyn, Mount’s Bay,” is probably 
the same spot on which the species was observed by myself 
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im 1831; the wall being a sort of terrace-boundary, which 
raises a flower-garden above the public road. 


82. ALyssuM CALYCcINUM, Linn. 


a iy» Mel = 945 4 Sey 10 oe % 14 15). 

gz. Alien. This has been reported from so many distant 
*  Jocalities since its recent discovery in Britain, that I was 
by no means surprised to see the Rey. G. E. Smith con- 
tending for its claims to “a place in the native Flora of this 
island ;” although I cannot myself feel quite warranted in 
admitting it as a ‘colonist.’ My notes of the reported lo- 
ealities, take in Devon, Herts, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Lei- 
cestershire, Yorkshire, Haddingtonshire~and Forfarshire. 
If I recollect aright, the counties of Leicester and Had- 
dington were those first reported for this plant; and it 
does not appear to have shown that persistence and in- 
crease, in either of those localities, which would be ex- 
pected in a native or fully naturalized species. Of the 
locality in Leicestershire, which had been reported under 
two names, Mr. Churchill Babington writes, “ The two sta- 
tions for Alyssum calycinum are identical. One plant (out 
of ten which were purposely left growing) came up the 
next year; and the plant has since vanished, so far as I 
can make out, having been probably introduced with Medi- 
cago lupulina.” In 1835, Dr. Graham reported the spe- 
cies “profuse” on Dirleton Common, in Haddingtonshire ; 
apparently deriving his information from Mr. James Ma- 
cauly. In 1844, Mr. W. Keddie found it “in small quan- 
tities on the Common,” while in company with Professor 

Balfour, who doubtless knew where to look for it. 


Katve Kin. yw lank, SO an ah, hut.t/1. fi. 37. 
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“ MyAaGRUM ORIENTALE.” 

“ MYAGRUM PANICULATUM.” 
CLyPEoLA JoNTHLASPI, Linn. 
VELLA ANNUA, Linn. 


Incognits. These four have been reported as British, 
but on authority which seems to entitle them to rank only 
in the “incognito” class of citizenship. The two first are 
enumerated in Don’s list of Forfarshire plants. I have mis- 
laid my reference to the third, but think it may have been 
mentioned in a list of British species, wanted by Mr. Sow- 
erby, for the Supplement to ‘English Botany, and the 
name occurs in the list of “excluded species,” on the co- 
ver of the ‘London Catalogue.’ The fourth was supposed 
to have been found “on Salisbury Plain, not far from 
Stonehenge,” by Mr. Lawson; and on faith of this supposi- 
tion, it has been retained in our Floras of Britain several 
scores of years: so slow is the progress of correction where 
positive errors can be met only by negative disproof. 


83. DENTARIA BULBIFERA, Lin. 


Area y, 23 % %» x» & & x» = x = 18 [14 15]. 
South limit in Sussex. 

North limit in Ayrshire. 

Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 6. 
Latitude 51—56. * Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
? 


Descends to 
Ascends to 
Range of mean annual temperature (49—47 ?) 


? 


0 Ee 
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Native. Sylvestral. Found in the counties of Sussex, 
Kent (if any of the Tunbridge Wells’ localities are within 
the same county) Bucks, Herts, Middlesex and Ayr. Those 
of Surrey, Edinburgh and Perth have also been recorded for 
this local plant, but require additional confirmation. The 
altitudes will probably be between 50 and 150 yards; on 
these I can say nothing positive. Were it not for the oc- 
currence of the Dentaria in Ayrshire, the Germanic type 
might have been indicated with apparent propriety; so 
that by a peculiar anomaly, the more extended area (or, 
rather, a second and separated area) throws the plant into 
the local type. It would seem to be a particularly local 
example of the English or British type. 


84. CARDAMINE AMARA, Linn. 


Mf Avea4.2345%7891011 121314 15.4, 
G South limit in Dorset, Sussex, Kent. ~a~% 

‘North limit in Moray and Lanarkshire. 2 <# 22 2 

Kstimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Paludal and Sylvestral. Though widely distri- 
buted, and reported from forty counties, this can scarcely 
be designated a common or frequent plant. I am induced 
to add one to the thirteen provinces numbered above, in 
the estimate, on the probability of the species occurring in 
South Wales or the West Highlands, the plants of which 
are as yet very incompletely ascertained. It may eventu- 
ally turn out that 60 would have been a better county esti- 


T 
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mate than 50. The reported locality of Finlarig, Perth- 
shire, may imply a temperature down to 45. Though near- 
er to the British, the type of distribution inclines towards 
the English or Germanic. 


85. CARDAMINE PRATENSIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Zenan@. << Mit 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1100 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—36. 

Native. Pratal. Abundantly distributed over the mea- 
dow lands which are at all damp; occurring also about 
stream-sides and on wet rocks on the mountains, up to 800 
or 900 yards; rarely to 1000 yards.. 


‘86. CaRDAMINE HirsuTA, Linn. ke. V2.4, - 7. 
86, b. CaRDAMINE syzvatica, Link. 42 “4-4. f.9h 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18: Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions.. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 1000 yards, in East Highlands. 


at So Mh 
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Range of mean annual temperature 52—37. 

Native. Rupestral, &c.. Under existing doubts respect- 
ing the specific identity or distinctness of these two plants, 
I should have preferred to show their distribution separate- 
ly, could this have been done with any near approach to 
exactness. But the localities of C. sylvatica have doubtless 
been often recorded, in catalogues and Floras, under the 
name of C. hirsuta; and even with the specimens before 
me, I hesitate under which name to put several of the bo- 
real and mountain localities. In my own county of Surrey, 
I find no such difficulty with the wild plants from walls or 
stream-sides. The plants of the two forms, raised from 
seeds brought from their wild localities, are also sufficiently 
distinguishable by their leaves, in my garden; though the 
differences are less decided, when thus growing, the one 
in less dry, the other in less humid situations. 


87. CARDAMINE IMPATIENS, Linn. 


Mi fare Area 1 (2) 3x 5278 [9] 10 » [12 13 » #16]. 

South limit in Surrey and Bolnersoudiies 

North limit in Yorkshire and Denbighshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 51—55. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to ? (Below 100 yards ?) 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—46. 

Native. Rupestral. I have seen examples of this spe- 
cies in or from the counties of Surrey, Gloucester, War- 
wick, Worcester, Denbigh, Derby and York. It is report- 
ed, on good authority, from Somerset, Salop and Mont- 
gomery. I fear that the localities in several other coun- 
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ties are too suspicious for trust. In Sussex, it is sup- 
posed to have been introduced to the neighbourhood of 
Slinfold. In the provinces of Mersey and Lakes, C. 
sylvatica has likely been mistaken for the present species. 
The localities on the banks of Doune and Clyde, in 
the West Lowlands, seem to require confirmation. 
That of Arisaig, in the West Highlands, is surely an 


error. 


CARDAMINE BELLIDIFOLIA, Linn. 


Incognit. Reported, on old authority, from the coun- 
ties of Somerset, Denbigh and York; but since this spe- 
cies cannot be found in any of the alleged localities, while 
Arabis hirsuta does occur in most or all of them, there can 
be little question that the Arabis was mistaken for the 
Cardamine. 


88. ARABIS THALIANA, Linn. 


Areal 234567 8910111218 14 15 » 1718. : 
South limit-in Deven, Jslelot Wight, Kent: caesene  aame 
North limit in Orkney and Ross-shire. ; 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones.’ 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 200 or 300 yards, in Lake province. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—45. 
Native. Rupestral, &c. In various situations, as culti- 

vated ground, banks, walls, rocks, and even in woods, 

where the vegetation is thin. Reported from forty-four 
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counties, and likely enough to be found in almost all of the 
rest, if looked for. . 


89. ARABIS PETREHA, De C. 


Mipatl Vey qapeSicGlsene [Sy 10] .912).gy 25/16 17-18. 
South limit in Merionethshire and Caernarvonshire. 
North limit in Shetland, Hebrides, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 53—61. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends below 300 yards, in E. Highlands (Dickie). 

Ascends to 1400 yards, or upwards, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 44—33. 

Native. Rupestral. As will be observed, I hesitate to 
give this species a provincial area so wide as its reported 
localities would indicate; five provinces being excluded, 
on account of their uncorroborated or vaguely stated loca- 
lities. Hudson records it from Devonshire, which appears 
little likely. Aiken pretends that he found it a mile from 
Shrewsbury, which is still less likely. The Flora of York- 
shire gives a locality without any personal authority for it. 
In Babington’s Manual the species is said to occur on 
“Alpine rocks in N. and 8. Wales ;” but I do not find any 
personal authority for South Wales. A Derbyshire loca- 
lity, on indifferent authority, is recorded in the ‘ Botanist’s 
Guide. I have not seen this species lower than 550 yards, 
and therefore rely on Dr. Dickie, who says, “On the gra- 
velly banks of the Dee, at Ballater, at 800 feet (42 miles 
inland).” It also occurs, according to the same writer, on 
the hill of Khoil, “at 1742 feet; this last is perhaps the 
true lower limit.” 
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90. AraBis sTRIcTA, Huds. 


South limit in north of Somerset. 

North limit in south of Gloucestershire. 

Kstimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 51—52. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone ? 

Ascends to ? 

Descends to 

Range of mean annual temperature (49 or 48) ? 

Native. Rupestral. Peculiar to some few spots in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol and Cheddar. As the line which 

‘ divides the provinces of the Peninsula and Severn, or the 

counties of Somerset and Gloucester, happens to cross the 
small area within which this very local plant is circum- 
scribed, it is accordingly indicated from two provinces, al- 
though distributed within a space altogether not equal to a 
county of average size. In North Wales, Arabis hirsuta 
was mistaken for this species; and the same mistake may 
likely have happened in the Lake province, where we have 
no good authority for the occurrence of A. stricta. 


? 


91. ARABIS CILIATA, Br. 


Hibernian. Native in Ireland. Incognit im Scotland. 
The late George Don found an Arabis, which he calls 
“Turritis nov. sp.,” near Lochlee, in Glen Esk, growing 
on rocks; and he states that Mr. J. T. Mackay recognized it 
as the same which he had found in Ireland, and which Dr. 
Smith had considered as T. alpina, of Linneus. In the 
‘Flora Scotica,’ the Glen Esk plant is referred to A. ciliata ; 
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but it does not appear that the author had seen specimens 
from Mr. Don. The probability seems strong, that Arabis 
hirsuta, which occurs on the mountains of Forfarshire, was 
mistaken for the alpina or ciliata. 


92, ARABIS HIRSUTA, Br. 


Area 1 23456789 10 11 12 13:14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and Isle of Skye. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. region. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1000 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—37. 

Native. Rupestral. Not an abundant plant, though 
occurring in numerous localities. The actually reported 
counties, including my own manuscript localities, amount 
only to 45; so that I make a large advance to the esti- 
mate of 70. It is possible that 60 might be nearer the 
mark, but I cannot select 20 counties, from which this 
plant is very likely to be absent. 


93. AraBis Turrita, Linn. 


Area (x % 3 4 % x % % % # & * * « 15). 

Alien. Ihave specimens from walls at Oxford (Sir W. 
C. Trevelyan), Cambridge (Rev. J. E. Leefe), and Cleish 
(Professor Arnott) ; and it is said also to occur in Kent. 
Allowed to be an introduced plant, and only of late ad- 
mitted into our floras. 
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94. TURRITIS GLABRA, Linn. 4, £7 Mh J 583 


Area) 2s 45S) 8 1011 | 18 [ISIS 

South limit in Dorset, Hants, Kent. 

North limit in Lanarkshire or Dumbartonshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Rupestral, &. On hedge-banks, old walls, in 
quarries, and by road-sides; not exactly according with 
any of my terms to express situation of growth. Neither 
is its distribution so uniform or regular as that of most 
other native species: whether we try it by places (locali- 
ties) or by larger spaces (counties or provinces) we find it 
irregularly dotted over the country, with many and wide 
intervening blanks, as shown by the asterisks in the line of 
figures which indicate the area. The two most northerly 
localites of which I have any memoranda, are, Kinnaird, 
in Forfarshire, on the authority of the late George Don; 
and Bowling Bay, by the Clyde, on the authority of the 
‘Flora Glottiana. The former of these localities seems to 
need confirmation ; and as to the latter, I cannot say on ¢# ha 
which bank of the Clyde, north or south, Bowling Bay is 
situate. A specimen is in my herbarium, which came 
among a parcel of Lanarkshire plants, from Dr. Hooker ; 
the specimens in the parcel, according to agreement, not 
being severally labelled. 
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95. BARBAREA VULGARIS, Br. 
95, b. BARBAREA sTRICTA, Andrz. y bit. pr 19. 
96. BaRBAREA aRcuaTA, Reich. 1 uf. S83, 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 1314 15. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and Renfrewshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Viatical, &c. Grows by road-sides, on the 
banks of ditches and streams, in waste and cultivated 
ground, &c. On the whole, nearer to the definition of 
‘viatical, than to that of any other of the terms used. Like- 
ly to be found in the West Highlands. Mr. Borrer finds 
B. stricta in Northamptonshire and Yorkshire, B. arcuata 
in Denbighshire and Northumberland. Judging by de- 
scriptions, I had thought that B. arcuata must have more 
the character of a species than B. stricta, inasmuch as its 
seeds are represented to differ in form, while those of the 
other two are described in almost the same terms. Ina 
late No. of the ‘ Phytologist, Mr. Borrer has expressed a 
different opinion, which I quote here: —“ By the bridge 
over the Alne, going from Alnwick towards Embleton, I 
gathered what I take for B. arcuata. It seems to me far 
less satisfactorily distinct from B. vulgaris than B. stricta, 
which is so common about York, and in other parts of York- 
shire.” (Phytol. ii. 433). Whether either or both are, or are 
not, distinct species from B. vulgaris, there can be no doubt 

U 
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that the latter name has included the two dubious species, 
as far as British localities are concerned. And by reason 
of the impossibility of my distinguishing to which of the 
three the recorded localities of “B. vulgaris” do truly be- 
long, I am compelled to treat their distribution in con- 
nexion. When possessed of sufficient data, I prefer to 
show the distribution of questionable species apart from 
the more typical forms, to which they would be assigned 
by the “lumper” in species-botany. 


97. BARBAREA PRECOX, Br. 


Area (12345 %%% 91011 y 13 14). 

Alien. Having been long cultivated in gardens, this 
species occurs, from time to time, as a half-wild straggler, 
from the south coast of England, northwards to the Clyde 
and Forth, or even beyond those rivers. In few parishes 
has it acquired any real settlement. Dr. Bromfield says 
that it is abundant everywhere in the Isle of Wight. For 
several years it was always to be found on wastes about 
Thames Ditton; but the progress of enclosure and railway- 
making has since nearly extirpated it here; though it 
is still allowed to grow as a weed in one of my gardens, 
which was enclosed from the waste some few years back, 
and the weed then enclosed also— not sown or cultivated 
otherwise. This is the source of any specimens, labelled 
“Thames Ditton,” which I have distributed with dates 
later than 1842. 
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& for. li ‘4. yee. 98. NasTuRTIUM OFFICINALE, Br. 


My 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Paludal. A very frequent plant in ditches and 


water-courses, until we approach the Highland provinces ; 
and even in those provinces it would seem not to be rare 
in their low tracts bordering on the coast-line. I have 
ventured to include the North Isles within its area, as pro- 
bable enough, though I can show no better authority than 
Lowe’s list, for its occurrence northward of Ross-shire. 
The Rey. G. Gordon marks it “very common” in Moray. 


99. NASTURTIUM TERRESTRE, Br. 


Area 1 2345678910 11/213 1415 16. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Sussex. C12: . 
North limit in Aberdeenshire and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Inundatal. Pretty frequent in England; but 
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decreasing in frequency northwards so decidedly as almost 
to justify its assignment to the English type, notwithstand- 
ing its occurrence in two of the Highland provinces. 
Rises very little above the midagrarian zone. 


100. NASTURTIUM SYLVESTRE, Br. 4« 47. Mfr ISG, 
100, b. NAstuRTIUM ANCcEPS, Reich. 


Areal 234547891011 4 183 14 (15). 

South limit in Devon and Sussex. Gina . 

North limit in Edinburghshire and Dumfriesshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones- 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Less frequent than N. terrestre, 
though I have reason to think that the name of the latter 
is occasionally misapplied to examples of the present spe- 
cies; the one being thus made to appear more frequent, 
and the other less frequent, than the facts rightly warrant. 
Two localities in Fifeshire have been mentioned to me, or 
one locality under two names; “St. Davids” and “ Inver- 
keithing ;” but that county is so suspicious a locality, on 
its south coasts, I fear to receive it unless supported by 
the existence of a species in several spots, or in other 
neighbouring counties, northward of the Forth. In the 
‘New Guide, the vicinity of Aberdeen was indicated for 
this species on the authority of a checked catalogue from 
’ Dr. Dickie. Some mistake is to be feared, the species 
being omitted from the ‘Flora Abredonensis. Of N. anceps 
I know nothing’ It is said to grow in the provinces of 
Ouse, Severn, Tyne and East Lowlands. . 
1a cmpede fotirve no. 0./ W Arby Oy Irerark fy 14 
hut 09.9 A074 duh ppt fin, Liye. 
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101. NASTURTIUM AMPHIBIUM, Br. 


Area 12345 %%8910 (11) ,13 14 [15]. 

South limit in Devon, Sussex, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburgh and’ Lanark shires. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Not acommon plant; although enu- 
merated in seventeen of the twenty local Floras, used as 
the test of comparative frequency, by the compilers of the 
‘London Catalogue. But as it appears not likely to be 
absent from the whole of Wales and the provinces of the 
Tyne and Lakes, I have ventured to add two of these four 
provinces to the number of ten apparently well ascertained. 
The Scottish localities rest on old or slight authority ; but 
I let them pass muster on finding the species recognized 
as a native near Edinburgh, in the Catalogue published for 
the Botanical Society of that city. The province of Tyne 
(11) is enclosed because the place of its growth is given as 
on “ballast hills” only, and remains unconfirmed by re- 
cent observers. The name is marked in a list checked off 
for Alvah, in Banffshire ; which, I fear, will prove an error. 


102. SISYMBRIUM OFFICINALE, Linn. 
Area, general. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney, Hebrides, Sutherland. 
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Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Viatical and Agrestal. Even this common 
weed has its limits with us, decidedly in altitude, and ap- 
parently in latitude. The name occurs in all the local 
floras, with the exception of that for Shetland. I find it 
noted in my list of plants seen about the towns of Dum- 
barton, Stirling, Perth and Inverness; as also in those for 
tracts on the east coasts of Ross-shire and Sutherland. 
But it is absent from the lists of species observed at Loch- 
earnhead, Killin, Dalnacardoch, Glen Shee, Clova, Cas- 
tletown, Dalwhinnie, Locheil and the north coast of 
Sutherland. Balfour and Babington admit it among the 
plants of the Hebrides, and it is enumerated in Dr. Gillie’s 
manuscript Flora of Orkney, on faith of Lowe’s list; pos- 
sibly introduced to both these groups of Isles. In the 
county estimate, however, I venture to exclude only Shet- 
land. 


103. Sisymprium Irio, Linn. 


South limit near London and Oxford. 

North limit at Berwick on Tweed. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 7. 
Latitude 51—56. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in Thames province. 
Ascends very little above the coast level, say 50 yards? 
Range of mean annual temperature 49—48, 
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Denizen. Viatical? It is rather puzzling to refer this 
plant to any type of distribution, to any category of citi- 
zenship, or even to any of the terms which express the 
kind of local situation. It still grows about London and 
Berwick-on-Tweed; and did grow about Oxford within 
tweuty years ago, if not there now. In Buckinghamshire, 
Essex and Cambridgeshire, it was reported on good, 
though now ancient, authority. I suspect some inadver- 
tence with reference to the county of Somerset; and those 
of Worcestershire and Derbyshire need to be confirmed 
on more trustworthy authority. Said to have covered the 
ground after the great fire of London. 


104. SisymMprium Sopuia, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 %131415, 17. 
South limit in Cornwall, Dorset, Kent. 
North limit in Ross-shire and near Inverness. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 
- Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 
Native. Viatical. Thinly scattered through Britain; 
but I cannot select more than about a score of counties, in 
which the probability seems to be against its existence: 
these are chiefly on the western side of the island, where 
our botanical information is less full than for the eastern 
side. : 
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SISYMBRIUM POLYCERATIUM, Linn. 


Area ( x % % 4). 

Alien. Iam unaware of any locality for this plant, ex- Ke Ly; 
cept the vicinity of Bury, where it has apparently held its Wf 
ground for many years. In Turner and Dillwyn’s Guide — 
the locality is given by Sir T. G. Cullum, “under garden 
walls in Northgate Street, Bury, and several lanes adja- 
cent.” In the ‘New Guide’ Dr. Bromfield says, “ Still | 
growing in the greatest abundance at the foot of walls, 
in Schoolhouse Lane, between Garland and Northgate 
Streets; also in the farther part of Garland Street, and 
thence spreading, with equal profusion, over the Short 
Bracklands, mixed with S. officinale and Coronopus Ruel- 
lii; and even creeping beyond the precincts of the town, 
towards Fornham, but very sparingly ; but everywhere as- 
suming the aspect of an indigenous weed.” A writer (“J. 

.”’—Mr. Denson, I presume) in the Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, remarks, “I think that it emanated from the 
garden of the late Sir T. G. Cullum, Bart.” 


105. ERYSIMUM CHEIRANTHOIDES, Linn. 


Area 1234 (547891011 12 » 14 15 16). eI. 
South limit in Devon, (Dorset ?), Kent. 

North limit in Somerset, Cambridge, Norfolk. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 50-53. Germanic (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in the Thames province. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Colonist. Agrestal or Viatical. Under suspicion of 
having been originally an alien, introduced by human 
agency; and though diffused over a great part of the is- 
land, as shown by the indicated provincial area, its locali- 
ties are mostly suspicious or uncertain. It appears to be 
completely established in the provinces of Thames and 
Ouse; but those of the Peninsula and Channel are less sa- 
tisfactory; and north and west from these four, the remain- 
ing provinces can be indicated for the plant only as an im- 
perfectly established alien. I have occasionally seen it 
plentiful in ploughed fields, in Surrey ; but more usually it 
is met with on wastes and by road-sides. While the South 
Western railway was in process of formation, across that 

- county, this plant was abundant on and about the embank- 
ment, in many spots; thus making a chain or series of lo- 
calities for several miles. Apparently the seeds remain 
buried many years without losing their capability of vege- 
tating. 


; bie Mt. rt 94. 106. ERysimuM vIRGATUM, Roth. 


Area (1). 

Alien. “In the neighbourhood of Bath, the place of 
Erysimum cheiranthoides is supplied by this plant.” — C. 
C. Babington, in Phytol. Vol. i. page 310. “Bath, quite 
as good a native as E. cheiranthoides.”"—C. C. Babington, 
MS. This is all the information which I have about the 
occurrence of this plant in England; but it seems not un- 
likely that other localities which have been assigned to the 
better known species, may really belong to this one: they 
are closely alike, though readily distinguishable while in 
fructification. As E. cheiranthoides only is mentioned in 

x 
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Babington’s ‘Flora Bathoniensis, I presume E. virgatum 
to have been really meant by that name. ‘To which do 
other Somerset and Devon localities belong ? 


107. Erystmum Axuiaria, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the south of England. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Septal. Common over a great part of Britain ; 
yet decreasing much in the north and west of Scotland. 
Marked with the highest degree of frequency in the Edin- 
burgh Catalogue, which my own mere recollection will 
scarcely agree with. About Glasgow said to be “not fre- 
quent ;” and the same expression is applied to it in the 
Aberdeen Flora; while in the Moray Catalogue it is mark- 
ed “rare.” I have no memorandum of seeing it farther in 
the Highlands than the vicinities of Alva and Perth. 


108. ERYSIMUM ORIENTALE, Br. 


Area (1.02:8) dire .ebgalaiae 1): 

Alien. Has appeared in some few places among corn, 
near the coast, and on ballast hills; but I know not that it 
retains its hold of the ground in any of the localities put 
on record. “It came up spontaneously in a field that had 


Mf 
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been ploughed to form a garden, in the centre of the new 
square at Plymouth.”— Rev. J. S. Tozer, in British Flora. 


109. CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI, Linn. 


Area (1234547810 11 12 13 14 15 16). 
Alien. This familiar and favourite shrub of cottage gar- 
dens has been so long established in many localities, that 
it might merit the designation of ‘denizen, were not al- 
most all its habitats on walls and buildings, particularly 
old castles and abbeys, about which it is likely to have 
been cultivated in days gone by. 


110. Marruioxa incana, Br. 


Area x 2. : 
South limit in the Isle of Wight. 

North limit in the same Isle. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 50—51. Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to 
Ascends to 


5 
- 


r 


Range of mean annual temperature 51. 

Denizen. Littoral or Rupestral. Said to have former- 
ly grown on rocky cliffs to the eastward of Hastings, where 
it is now extinct. Mr. Mill observed it in inaccessible 
places on Compton Cliffs, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight; 
and Mr. Gibson found it on cliffs at Steep Hill, a mile 
westward of Ventnor, to all appearance wild, in 1843. Dr. 
Bromfield favoured me with specimens from Compton 
Clifis, and also with the following note: “ Matthiola inca- 
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na grows on Compton Cliffs, under the wild, elevated tract 
of Afton Down, which is inhabited by sheep alone. It is 
very plentiful on the bare, perpendicular face of the chalk 
rock, forming bushes of two feet high, with thick, woody 
stems, sometimes as thick as the wrist, and lasting several 
Vearse tee. “Tts other station is on a kind of soft, 
sandy rock, by the shore at Steep Hill, and some miles 
distant from the Freshwater locality. In both there is no- 
thing to indicate a suspicion of the plant’s having escaped 
from cultivation.” With this information before me, I 
cannot continue to refer the Matthiola incana to the alien 
class, and yet confess some hesitation in admitting # to be 
a native of Britain; the denizen is a convenient neutral or 
intermediate category for plants thus in the balance. 


111. MaTruiota sinuata, Br. 


* Areal [2] x x x 6 7. 

South limit in Cornwall and Devon. 

North limit in Anglesea and Flintshire. 

Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 50—54. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Littoral. Reported to occur on the coasts of 
Cornwall, Devon, Glamorgan, Pembroke, Merioneth, Caer- 
narvon, Anglesea and Flint. The coast of Sussex has also 
been indicated, but possibly some mistake has occurred 
between this species and M. incana;_ tlie alleged localities 
for the two species, by different observers, being both near 
Hastings. I have ventured to add two to the ascertained 
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counties, on the probability that some of those between or 
adjacent to the eight counties named, may likewise pro- 
duce it; for instance, Caermarthen or Cardigan. 


MALCOMIA MARITIMA, Br. 


Area (x * 3). 

Alien. Gathered by Miss Harvey, “under the cliff 
about half-way between St. Margaret’s and Dover, in vari- 
ous places, for a quarter of a mile, where the banks are 
grassy.” — Rev. W. T. Bree, in Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. 7, 
_ page 271. 


112. HESPERIS MATRONALIS, Linn. 


Area (1234564831011 12131415 16). 

Alien. Though now superseded in many places by 
newer or more ornamental flowers, this was formerly a fa- 
vourite plant of the cottage garden; and even still is pretty 
frequently cultivated. Stragglers hence occur in various 
counties ; but I know not that the plant has anywhere be- 
come fairly established, so as to be ranked correctly with 
the denizens. 


113. Brassica OLERACEA, Linn. 


Area] 2 3 (4 5) 6 7 (x » 10 11 12 y 14 15). 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Caernarvonshire and ? 
Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 10. 
Latitude 50—54. Atlantic (?) type of distribution. 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at or near the coast level, to North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Denizen. Littoral. British botanists appear disposed 
to admit the common cabbage among our native plants, 
with little or no hesitation. It has certainly become well 
established in many places, and may be an aboriginal in 
some of them; but I fear that the majority of recorded ha- 
bitats assume a suspicious appearance, either on the spot 
or in description. Inland localities, about old castles and 
towns, may surely be rejected, in the case of a plant so 
long and universally cultivated; for example, the rocks 
about Stirling Castle. Several of the coast localities also 
are on cliffs close by towns and castles; as those of Pen- 
zance and Scarborough. And though some few, more 
likely to be native habitats, may still remain, I cannot 
avoid regarding these with doubt. The marvel appears to 
myself to be, not that the cabbage should have become 
wild in a few out-of-the-way places; but that it should 
have become wild in so few of such places. It may be in- 
digenous on the south and west coasts. 


114. Brassica CAMPESTRIS, Linn. 


Area 1 2345478210 (11) 12% 14.1516, &/AM Ad 
South limit in Devon, Dorset, Kent. Aru 

North limit in Forfar, (Aberdeen ?), Argyle shires. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Latitude 50—57. British type of distribution. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 
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Colonist. Agrestal. I feel myself utterly at a loss in 
what manner to indicate the distribution of this species 
and B. Napus; believing them to be frequently mistaken, 
one for the other, and confused also with stragglers of the 
cultivated turnep, B. rapa, in which the root has not en- 
larged. Probably I am myself no exception in this con- 
fusion of the three (if they be truly three) species. My 
herbarium includes few examples. Those collected by 
my own hand are from North Devon, Surrey and Mid- 
dlesex, and perhaps Castletown, in Braemar. I am unable 
to distinguish these from a Forfarshire example, labelled 
“B. campestris,” by the late Mr. R. Maughan, or from 
a leafless branch in fruit, labelled “B. campestris — 
Inch Garvie,” by Mr. W. Brand. But as none of 
my specimens have root-leaves remaining, and they are 
otherwise in different stages of growth, no very exact com- 
parison can be made among them. On mentioning my 
difficulty about the Brassice to Dr. Bromfield, he wrote, 
“T am as much at a loss as you are to distinguish these 
species, especially the two last;” namely, campestris and 
Napus. Mr. Babington unites Rapa and campestris; and 
while still keeping Napus apart as a species, he observes 
of it that “it is difficult to find any character by which to 
distinguish this plant from the preceding.” In the Flora 
of Northumberland and Durham, Mr. Winch remarks of 
B. campestris, “this plant, so common by the Thames, 
does not appear to be truly a native of Northumberland or 
Durham.” In general, our botanists admit it as an un- 
questioned native. If I am correct in referring to campes- 
tris the starvling examples seen near Castletown, in a 
barley-field, the range of temperature might be carried 
three or four degrees lower, for a habitat.of 350 yards in 
elevation, far inland, about the line of 57°. But there can 
be little doubt that the seeds of those examples, or of their 
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progenitors had been carried thither. The essential point 
of this long story is, simply that I know very little about 
the species of Brassica, and their individual distribution ; 
and that I suppose other British botanists not to be much’ 
more enlightened thereon. 


114,b. Brassica Rapa, Linn. 


Area (1234%%78 » 1011 12 13 14 15). 

Alien. Though occasionally found in a wild state, I 
presume the true turnep to be derived from those now so 
much cultivated by farmers. Brassica Erucastrum, also, 
has occurred among clover in Surrey, but doubtless intro- 
duced. 


115. Brassica Napus, Linn. Z, Vet Mt £986: 


Area 1 2345648210 11 12131415 y y 18. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in the Hebrides and Moray. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Trusting to the reports and writ- 
ings of other botanists, I set down this species as if distri- 
buted generally over Britain; the four provinces, for which 
I have no authority to adduce, being those in relation to 
which we possess only very incomplete published lists. I 
have never seen —at least never recognized—the species; 
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and it has never been sent to me under name of ‘ Napus,’ 
except from the “Castle Rock,” at Edinburgh. See the 
remarks under B. campestris. 


116. SrnaPis ARVENSIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 400 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Agrestal and Septal. Abundantly common as 
this plant is with us, and locating itself on hedge-banks as 
well as in cultivated ground, it is still, perhaps, originally 
an agricultural introduction. I observed it in the fields 
about Castletown and Dalwhinnie, 350 and 400 yards; but 
whatever we may say about the lower and southern distri- 
bution, the ascent to that elevation, in the Highlands, is 
natural only through the aid of man, who prepares the 
ground, and probably carries thither the seeds. 


117. Sinapis atpa, Linn. 4 427 Ut» fo IPSr 


Areal 23 454% 7829711 413/14 15 16 17/18. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Hebrides and Ross-shire. 
Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

* 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. ‘ 
Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Colonist. Agrestal and Septal. Not a plant by any 
means generally common, although apparently scattered 
almost the whole length of Britain. It is sufficiently pro- 
bable, however, that the four provincial vacancies will 
eventually be filled in; and it may be incorrect to bring 
down the county census below 70. Perfectly established, 
though not clearly a native; and, indeed, decidedly more 
like an immigrant than is S. arvensis; for there can be no 
doubt that many of its localities have originated from eul- 
tivation. 


3 
= 


118. Srnapis nigra, Linn. 4, ff Me. J. 38. 


Areal 23456784411 » 13 14. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit about Glasgow and the Firth of Forth. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 51—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Viatical, &¢. Occasionally by road-sides and 
on cliffs by the sea-coast, this species has much the ap- 
pearance of being truly native; though a doubt may arise 
on the subject. As it grows, apparently native, on the 
isles of the Firth of Forth, something above the latitude of 
56,° another degree might have been added to its range, 
and the East Highland province to its area of distribution ; 
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but this would be more of a straining after exactness in 
physical space, than after essentialities in climate and geo- 
graphy. The estuary of the Forth is the broad line of 
separation between Lowland and Highland provinces ; and 
its isles have a Lowland climate. 


Via MW, of 2b: 119. Srvapis incana, Linn. ? 


Sarnian. Isles of Jersey and Alderney. “We learn 
from the Linnean Herbarium that the S. incana, Linn., is 
not our plant, but only a variety of Brassica nigra, 
Koch.” — Bab. Prim. Flore Sarnice. 


120. SINAPIS TENUIFOLIA, Br. 


+ Area 1234567391011 124 14 15. 


South limit in Devon, Hants, Kent. Gn av& 

North limit in Fife and Cumberland. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Denizen. Viatical and Rupestral. By road-sides, and 
especially on old buildings. May be native in the south 
of England; but in its Scottish localities, it barely claims 
to be accounted a denizen. There is still much uncer- 
tainty about the published localities for this species and 8. 
muralis ; the one having been frequently mistaken for the 
other, 
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121. Sinapis muraLis, Br. & 4 U/ Ae 


Areal Ons jAisi6igs 18) ax (a ae 

South limit in Dorset, Sussex, Kent. Zrawak 

North limit near Bungay, Bristol, (Swansea ?). 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—49. 

Denizen. Viatical and Glareal. The present species 
is plentiful, and apparently indigenous, along both sides of 
the Thames, for several miles above London. Through 
the Botanical Society of London I have received speci- 
mens, collected in the vicinity of Bungay, by Mr. Stock, 
and near Bristol, by the Rev. T. Butler and others. For 
other localities in the southern provinces, I rely upon the 
eyes of other botanists. Hudson’s “ Brassica muralis” in- 
cludes both this and S. tenuifolia; and his locality of 
“Chester walls” belongs to the latter only. Winch con- 
siders the “muralis” introduced to the ballast hills of 
Tyne ; and the Fifeshire locality, from which I am favour- 
ed with specimens by Mr. Brand, is allowed by himself 
and other Edinburgh botanists, to have equally had its ori- 
gin in ballast carried thither. 


122. SrnaPis MONENSIS, Bab. 


South limit in Glamorganshire. 
North limit in Skye or Bute. 
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Kstimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 
Latitude 51—57. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in South Wales. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Native. Littoral. Inhabits sandy ground on the west 
coast, from Glamorganshire (Mr. Moggridge, Bot. Soc. 
London, sp.) to Bute (Dr. Hooker, sp.) or Skye (Ray, 
Hudson). For the present, I have given its range of lati- 
tude and temperature only to Bute; to which a degree 
must be added for Skye, provided the plant really grows 
there. In English Flora, on the authority of Mr. G. Don, 
Smith reports this species from the East Highland pro- 
vince, “between Dundee and Forfar.” This locality is in 
itself suspicious for a plant otherwise limited to the western 
coasts; I am unaware that Mr. Gardiner, or any other 
Scottish botanist, has confirmed its correctness; and 
though there is a specimen from Don, preserved in Smith’s 
herbarium, that specimen appears to my eyes not a wild 
example of this species. 


ore f 
VL f. IB? 193, Srxapis CHEIRANTHUS, Koch. 


Area x x % « x [6]. 

Incognit, in England. Sarnian. Mr. C. C. Babington 
records this plant as a native of Jersey and Alderney. But 
probably the S. monensis was mistaken for it in Gla- 
morganshire. Ihave a note from Mr. Churchill Babing- 
ton, intimating that Mr. C. C. Babington had discovered 
the S. Cheiranthus on “ Penard Sands ;” and in the third 
volume of the Magazine of Natural History, New Series, 
Mr. T. B. Flower published the locality, on the apparently 
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joint authority of himself and Mr. C. C. Babington, sup- 
ported by Mr. Woods: “This interesting plant was detect- 
ed on the sands near Pennard Castle, in the summer of 
1838, by Mr. Woods. It was still plentiful when I visited 
the spot in company with my friend, C. C. Babington, 
Esq., in August last.” But a manuscript note from C. C. 
B., dated in 1843, assigns the locality of Pennard to S. 
monensis ; and specimens sent to the Botanical Society of 
London by Mr. Moggridge, from “Three Cliffs Bay, 
Gower,” are referrible to S. monensis. I presume, there- 
fore, that Messrs. Woods, Babington and Flower at first 
mistook S. monensis for this species, but that afterwards 
Mr. C. C. Babington changed his opinion. Is this so? 


124, RapHanus Rapuanistrum, Linn. 4c “0 WY. f-087. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. te woe 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—43. 

Colonist. Agrestal. A common and generally distri- 
buted plant; and yet apparently dependant on agriculture 
for its permanence in this country, assuming the corn-field 
weed to be specifically distinct from the plant of the coast. 
On this account I class it among the colonists, rather than 
among the certainly aboriginal natives. 
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¢ fit. Mt. fpIdy, 124,b. RAPHANUS MARITIMUS, Si. 


Mca hig 2G Aine So 1S e.¢ fish 

South limit in Cornwall and Sussex. 

North limit in Bute and Cantire. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 50—56. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends, on the coast level, to the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral. Reported to grow in the counties of 
Sussex, Cornwall, Somerset, Pembroke, Merioneth, Wig- 
ton, Ayr, and the isle of Bute; also, according to the 
Shetland Flora, on the eastern shores of Bressa, which 
should be confirmed on more experienced authority than 
the late youthful author of that Flora. Specimens of R. 
Raphanistrum, brought from the Azores, induced me to 
suppose that even R. maritimus might come within the 
range of variation for that changeable species; but on rais- 
ing a series of descendants, four successive years, from the 
Azoric stock, and finding them gradually becoming more 
and more like the R. Raphanistrum of our corn-fields, and 
therefore not approaching nearer to R. maritimus, I am 
thrown back upon the presumption of the distinctness of 
these species until I can get an opportunity of raising de- 
scendants of the coast plant in an inland garden. 
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125. Resepa Lurxota, Linn. 4 hi. Mt. f..98) 


Area 1 23454789 10 11 12 13 14 15 ¢ 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and about Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Viatical. Though nearly general in its distri- 
bution, if estimated by large spaces, as provinces or coun- 
ties, this is still not so frequent a plant, that its absence 
from any parish or similar extent of country, would seem 
remarkable. It decreases northward; but is said to be 
frequent about Glasgow; and in the Edinburgh Catalogue it 
is even marked with the highest degree of frequency, which 
is surely wrong. In the neighbourhood of Aberdeen it 


must be very rare, as it was unknown there so late as 1838, : 
the date of the Flora Abredonensis, though discovered af- 

terwards. In Moray it is considered as a species perhaps 
introduced, by the Rev. G. Gordon; who, however, marks 

it in his checked list of Ross-shire plants. In my own 
manuscript notes I find it entered as seen both in Moray 

and Ross, without any memorandum of doubt as to its na- 

tivity there; but I was only a passing tourist in that 

quarter. 
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ins fel lt 4. ISX 126. REsepA LUTEA, Linn. 


Areal 23 4 5 64748» 10 11% 14 15. 

South limit ingCornwallzfIsle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Forfarshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—58. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Viatical, &c. Prevalent in the chalk tracts of 
the south-east of England; but extending also to the 
limestones of the more western and northern counties ; and 
running so far up the east coast of Scotland, as to give 
somewhat of the English and British character to its geo- 
graphic type. Two Corish localities are mentioned in 
Jones’s Tour. The species is omitted from the Flora 
Devoniensis ; but Dr. Southby marks it in his checked list 
of Somerset plants, and it is reported from the vicinities of 
Bristol and Bath, on sufficient authority also. Mr. J. E. 
Bowman marked the name in a list of British plants, checked 
for Denbighshire ; but as the name of R. Luteola was not 
marked, it seems likely that some inadvertence occurred : 
the latter species is the one included in Mr. Rowland’s list 
of plants near Wrexham. If native “on the Inch,” at 
Aberdeen, that would seem to be its extreme north limit, 
which is but slightly above the line of 57°. The Rev. G. 
Gordon deems the species certainly introduced into Moray. 
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127. Resepa rRuTicuLosa, Linn. <e FM. Lr. JILx 
127, b. REsEDA AaLBa, Linn. 


Area (12 %456% 894-412 » 14). 

Alien. Cultivated in gardens, under the name of 
“upright Reseda,” and occasionally found by road sides and 
in corners where garden refuse is thrown out; particularly 
near the sea shore, where the winter cold is not severe 
enough to destroy the plants. It is not easy to distinguish 
R. fruticulosa from R. alba, and they are probably a 
single species only; sometimes the one name, sometimes 
the other, is connected with the localities; but I doubt 
whether the reporters usually know for certain which spe- 
cies or variety they really mean by the names. The num- 
ber of petals is assuredly inconstant in R. fruticulosa and 
other species ; for it varies in different flowers on the same 
single plant. 


128, HELaNTHEMUM vuLeaRE, Gaert. & bel. Uf. 18 fe 
128,b. HELIANTHEMUM SURREIANUM, Mill. 
128,c. HELIANTHEMUM TOMENTOSUM, (Dun. ?) 


Area 1)2:3:4 5 6.7. 8%) 10) 11 v12135 14 1s 41% 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and Lanarkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 600 or 650 yards, in East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—41. 
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Native. Rupestral and Pascual. Distributed widely, yet 
very unequally. Apparently much influenced in its locali- 
ties by the presence of chalk or harder limestones, and yet 
found on gravel in some spots where there can be little 
or no lime within reach of the plants. It occurs also in great 
local abundance upon various volcanic rocks. Though I 
have no reference among my notes, to any localities in the 
provinces of Mersey or West Highlands, the species seems 
so likely to occur in one or both of those provinces, that I 
have put down the estimate at 16, and might have said 17 
even, instead of the ascertained number of 15. By general 
acquiescence, the H. tomentosum, of English Botany, and 
the H. surreianum are now referred to H. vulgare. 


129. HELIANTHEMUM CANUM, Dun. 
ALD 

South limit in Glamorganshire. 424" 

North limit in Westmoreland and Yorkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 51—55. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in South Wales. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in Yorkshire. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—42. 

Native. Rupestral. On the limestone hills of Wales 
and the north of England; being an example of the Anglo- 
Cambrian group of species, mentioned under Draba muralis. 
Occurs in the counties of Glamorgan, Caernarvon, Angle- 
sea, Denbigh, Flint, York, Westmoreland (and the north- 
ern extremity of Lancashire, taken with Westmoreland into 
the Lake province) and, perhaps, Cumberland. ‘“ Penpool 
Rocks,” near Bristol, is a locality published by Mr. Thomas 
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Hancock, for “a single specimen” of the present species ; | 
but some error is to be feared. I presume that the highest 
locality is the “summit of Cronkley Fell,” on the Yorkshire 
side of the Tees; the exact altitude of that locality being 
unknown to me: it is estimated at 2000 feet. 


130. HELIANTHEMUM POLIFOLIUM, Hook. ee Vila 3g 


Area 1 » » » [5]. 

South limit in Devon. 

North limit in Somerset. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 50—52. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level in Devon. 

Ascends to a trifling elevation only? /re - 24d Wf ta Friel 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—50. 

Native. Rupestral? ‘Two localities only are on record for 
this rare species; namely, cliffs at Babbicombe and Tor- 
quay, on the south-east coast of Devon (Flora Devoniensis), 
and Brean—not, Brent—Down, on the coast of Somerset 
(Sir W. C. Trevelyan, sp.). I do not know the heights of 
these localities. 


HELIANTHEMUM LEDIFOLIUM, Willd. 


Area [1]. 

Incognit. Hudson records this from sandy pastures and 
meadows, near Brean Down, Somersetshire; but possibly 
some error had occurred between this and the preceding 
species. The Rey. J. C. Collins has sought the alleged lo- 
cality, year after year, unsuccesfully. 
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Lh. Fue. Mit J. by + HeELIANTHEMUM BREWERI, Planch. 


Area x x x 4 % 7. 

South and north limit in Anglesea. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 53—54. Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 
? Ascends to 

Range of mean annual temperature 49 or 48. 

Native. Rupestral or Pascual? The name, rather than 
the species, is a recent addition to the British flora. The 
plant had been long known as an inhabitant of Holy- 
head mountain; but it had always been united with H. 
guttatum, until Dr. Planchon observed the rather wide dis- 
similarity between them, and described this present one 
under a new specific name, in the London Journal of Bo- 
tany. So far as known, the H. Breweri is absolutely re- 
stricted to the Isle of Anglesea; though likely enough it 
will be found elsewhere. Not having seen the locality, I 
am unable to give correctly the altitude, &c. It is said to 
grow on “ micaceous schist.” 


? 


Descends to 


131. HELIANTHEMUM GuTTATUM, Mill. 


Area [1 x x » 5 » 7]. 

Incognit in England. Hibernian and Sarnian. This has 
been reported to grow in Somerset (Robson—B. G.) ; and 
Mr. Thomas Hancock has stated that “a few specimens” 
were collected in an excursion from Bristol to Penpool 
and Blaize Castle; but whether this refers to Somerset or 
Gloucestershire I am unable to say. The North Wales 
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locality belongs to the now dissevered H. Breweri, and 
not to the true H. guttatum. 


132. VioLa PaLusTRIS Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in (Orkney 2s Hebrides, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula? 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—34. 

Native. Uliginal or Paludal. Plentiful on wet, swampy 
moors, and over the Highland mountains; but occurring 
only quite locally as we advance into the southern pro- 
vinces. It is curious that so arctic a species should be 
omitted wholly from the Flora of Shetland. By name, this 
is the case also with the manuscript Flora of Orkney, now 
in my possession; but there can scarcely be a doubt that 
the “ V. odorata, sweet violet—On wet banks and unculti- 
vated fields,” of Lowe’s list, really intends the V. palustris. 

+ WW Pak fs Jan A- Vk barce 


133. VIOLA opoRATA, Linn. 
133, b. VIOLA IMBERBIS, Lezght. 


Areal 2345678910111213 14154 s [18]. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and about Glasgow. 
Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Denizen. Septal and Sylvestral. This is usually treat- 
ed as a true native; but, if I except the Isle of Wight, I 
have never seen an unsuspicious-looking locality for it. By 
far the greater number which have come under my own 
eyes were in the immediate vicinity of gardens or houses ; 
several of them about old castles, abbeys, farm-houses, and 
such-like places. I have seen it occasionally remote from 
houses or gardens, near the sides of streams which over- 
flow their banks. But in the coppices of the Isle of 
Wight, I must allow, it has very much the look of a true 
native. There is one such locality in Thames Ditton pa- 
rish, Surrey, except that it is restricted to two yards of 
ground, which throws suspicion upon it. Mr. Newman 
has observed the white variety plentiful in old copses 
near Godalming. Though reported from Forfarshire, like 
almost everything else, by the late George Don, the 
V. odorata is wholly omitted from the Floras of Aberdeen 
and Moray; not appearing even as a naturalized or intro- 
duced species. Dr. Bromfield writes, in reference to the 
southern extremity of England, the Isle of Wight, “ Not 
many species are more common than this in our woods, 
copses and banks. Some of our thickets are carpetted 
with it and V. hirta; but the flowers with us are usually 
white or lilac, rarely of the true violet colour.” I know not 
that any English botanist has taken up the same idea, but 
it has been suggested by a good botanist of the continent, 
that V. odorata and hirta are truly a single species only. 
On the whole, perhaps, we may receive V. odorata as a na- 
tive of some few of the most southern provinces, and as a 
tolerably well naturalized plant northward to the Clyde and 
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Forth. Classing it with the “denizens,” I have taken both 
native and naturalized area and ranges together. It seems 
to myself that all degrees may be traced from V. odorata 
into V. imberbis; the latter being rather a variation than a 
variety. . 


134, Viota nirta, Linn. til My f- JSG. 


Areal 2345678, 10 11% 13 14 15. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and Dumfriesshire. 
Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

“Native. Sylvestral, &c. Chiefly on chalk and lime- 
stone, and the various rocks which are currently designated 
“trap” or “basaltic ;” and hence, though its area extends 
over two-thirds of Britain, it is still somewhat of a scarce 
plant on account of the wide spaces which intervene be- 
tween its localities. |The type of distribution is uncertain, 
though nearest the English. Did we look chiefly to the 
north of England and Scotland, its type would appear 
eastern or ‘Germanic; but its westerly extension into 
Cornwall, and into South and North Wales, throws it into 
the ‘English’ group. As far as my collection of localities 
can show, I find no authority for the Viola hirta in any 
western county, northward of Wales, except that of Ches- 
ter, for which a single locality is on record, and that of 
Dumfries, in which Lightfoot records it to be frequent. 
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7 35. VIOLA C nn. 
Be 97,18: ns cnt ee, 

Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 900 or 950 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Septal, Ericetal, &c. Plentifully distributed 
throughout Britain; growing both in shady groves and 
hedge-rows, and fully exposed to sun and wind on the 
open commons. Under different conditions of exposure 
and humidity, the V. canina varies greatly, in luxuriance of 
growth, and in the form and size of the leaves, which range 
from cordate-reniform to ovate-lanceolate, or even into 
narrowly lanceolate, if we unite the varieties grouped under 
V. flavicornis and lactea to the present species. On Car- 
nedd David, in North Wales, I saw V. canina at nearly 
1100 yards of elevation; but in respect of climate that al- 
titude is scarce equal to 950 yards in the Highlands. 


135,d. Vrona FLAvicorNIs, Smith. Le /rt yt. fr.V9- 
135,e. VioLa LacTEA, Smith. Xe V1. f.92/- 


Areal 2345678910 11 12 4 14. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire and Isle of Man. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 
2A 
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Latitude 50—56. English (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends nearly to the coast level, in England. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, (in Peebles ?). 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Pascual, &c. It will be troublesome to deter- 
mine the true distribution of either of the varieties or spe- 
cies, intended by the above two names. I believe them to 
be simply two varieties of a single species, passing so gra- 
dually one into the other, as to render any definite or per- 
manent distinction quite impossible; and I am well 
assured, by examination of specimens and labels, that the 
two names are usually applied indeterminately and conjec- 
turally. Were this the only difficulty, it might still be 
easy to ascertain the distribution of the two in connexion, 
although not that of either singly and apart from the other. 
Unfortunately, dwarf examples of V. canina, differing from 
the typical form in size alone, have been repeatedly mis- 
taken for Smith’s V. flavicornis; and Mr. Forster has done 
his best to perpetuate this error, by publishing some such 
dwarf examples of V. canina, under name of V. flavicornis, 
in the Supplement to English Botany, plate 2376. And 
apparently misled by that plate, Mr. Babington has ex- 
tended the error, by referring to the plate as a figure of the 
true V. flavicornis of Smith, and likewise of his own variety 
“pusilla.” He should have omitted the reference to 
“Sm.;” the plant of Smith being a different thing, and 
not agreeing with any of the varieties recorded in the 
Manual, though coming between “montana” and “ Ruppii” 
of that work. It cannot be the “montana,” as described ; 
because Smith’s plant has small flowers, when compared 
with V. canina, which differ also in tint and shape. Nei- 
ther can it be “ Ruppii,” because the leaves of Smith’s fla- 
vicornis are not “narrowed into the petiole.” While 


oe 
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among the living plants, on the commons in Surrey, I have 
never experienced difficulty or doubt in distinguishing the 
true flavicornis (Smith) from the dwarf examples of cani- 
na (pusilla, Bab.). But I must acknowledge that I have 
collected specimens on the sandy coasts of England, and 
on sterile gravel, by Castletown, in Aberdeenshire, which I 
could not satisfactorily assign to either, in the absence of 
flowers; and that by cultivation in my garden, the real V. 
flavicornis, of Surrey, becomes so like these doubtful coast 
and Scottish plants, that, late in the summer, there is, diffi- 
culty in saying in what respect it differs from some exam- 
ples of V. canina. I am disposed, with Mr. Babington, to 
combine all into one species; but if there are two species, 
V. canina (including ‘ pusilla’) must stand for one, and V. 
flavicornis (Smzth,—not Eng. Bot., 2376) and V. lactea 
(Smith) go together for the other species. In this confu- 
sion and uncertainty the distribution of the second species 
(flavicornis and lactea) must be imperfectly understood. 
The specimens in my herbarium, which I refer to one or 
other of Smith’s two species, here joined as one, are from 
Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Norfolk, Cambridge, Peebles and 
Edinburgh; those more doubtfully so referred, are from 
Devon, Somerset, Isle of Man, Forfar, Aberdeen, and also 
some of the counties from which other specimens are con- 
fidently so referred. I am indebted to Sir W. J. Hooker 
for a specimen with numerous long branches, lanceolate 
leaves, and rather small flowers, collected by Mr. Nichol- 
son, in Boultham Lane, near Lincoln, and labelled “ V. 
montana, var. stricta.” This comes very near the “ Fig. 
12, V. stagnina flaccida elongata,” of Kirschleger’s ‘ Notice 
sur les Violettes de la Vallée du Rhin’ The figures of 
that valuable essay, which come nearest to Smith’s V. fla- 
vicornis, are “Fig. 5, V. intermedia (sylvatico lucorum) ” 
aud “Fig. 9, V. Reichenbachii ericetorum fructifera.” If 
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the Castletown examples are to be referred to V. flavicor- 
nis, the area and the ranges of latitude, altitude, &c., must 
be extended beyond those which I have at present ven- 
tured to set down. 


136. VioLa TRICOLOR, Linn. 
136,b. VioLA ARVENSIS, Mur. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Agrestal. Dissimilar as the extreme forms of 
these (supposed two) species really appear, there are yet 
so many gradually connecting links, that I find myself 
quite unable to draw any line of distinction between them. 
And while V. tricolor thus passes into V. arvensis on the 
one side, it approximates so much towards V. lutea and 
Curtisii on the other side, that a distinction becomes 
scarcely more easy between them. I have specimens from 
Castleton, Derbyshire, and New Brighton, Cheshire, which 
bring tricolor and Curtisii into close connexion; and 
others from Breadalbane, which I know not whether to call 


tricolor or lutea. 
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137. Viota LuTEA, “ Huds.” 
mie ce ” 
Vaca . 199, 137,b. VioLa amazena, “ Symés. 


Area [1] » » #5678910 11 1213 1415 16 17 18. 

South limit in Monmouthshire and Nottinghamshire. “4-4 
North limit in the Hebrides and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 51—59. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in Scotland. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—38. 


| Native. Pascual. Frequent in the hilly provinces of 
| the north and west, and spreading into the comparatively 
| low and plain tracts of Scotland. It will probably be 
found that the purple variety, amcena, prevails towards the 
| upper limits of the species, and the yellow variety at a low 
elevation; though I can say nothing very positive on this 
: difference, except that all my own notes of stations, having 
an altitude of 2000 feet or upwards, are marked down ex- 
pressly for the ‘amcena; while recollection intimates that 
the yellow-flowered variety is the more common at lower 
elevations. I use ‘pascual’ as the most applicable term ; 
but in its local situations the species becomes also an  eri- 
cetal’ and ‘uliginal.’ That this is really an identical spe- 
cies with V. grandiflora and sudetica, as announced in the 
Companion to the Botanical Magazine (vol. 1, p. 158), 
seems no longer to admit of doubt, although the spur of 
the continental specimens is usually longer than that of our 
more boreal plant. Strangely enough, the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh has distributed the continental V. gran- 
diflora under the name of “ Viola lactea, Sm. ;” while the 
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largest-flowered specimen of the Scottish V. lutea, purple 
variety, which I have ever seen, came to me from the same 
Society, under name of “Curtisii,” though located from 
“ Glen Turrit,” Perthshire. Doubtless, the botanists who 
manage that Society know better, and this odd crossing of 
names must have arisen from occasionally employing la- 
bel-writers who were not sufficiently careful in taking down 
names. 


137,c. Viota Curtis, Forst. 4 7 Mt. 4389. 


Areal » x» x» » 67 % 9 y x % » » [15]. 

South limit in Cornwall or Devon. 

North limit in Anglesea or Cheshire. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 6. 

Latitude 50—54. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to the Mersey? 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Littoral and Glareal. I treat the distribution 
of this peculiar plant distinctly, not so much from suppos- 
ing it to be a permanent species, as from inability to 
form any satisfactory conclusion whether it is nearer to tri- 
color or to lutea. In the last edition of the British Flora 
it is slightly mentioned as a yellow variety of V. tricolor; 
while in the Manual of British Botany it is placed as a va- 
riety of V. lutea. As a geographical botanist, I should 
find convenience in sinking Curtisii under tricolor; the 
area and climatic range of the latter, V. tricolor, compre- 
hending those of Curtisii, which is not the case with the 
area and range of V. lutea. But against convenience I am 
compelled to set up the obstacle of V. Curtisii appearing 
nearer to V. lutea in its technical characters, especially in 
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the stipules. On my cultivated plant of V. Curtisii the 
capsules are generally abortive, and I have not succeeded 
in propagating it by seed. The specimens of certain V. 
Curtisii which are in my herbarium, are all from the north 
coast of Devon, about Instow and Braunton; but I have 
ventured to extend the area, &c., by uniting therewith 
some other localities not so certainly referrible to V. Cur- 
tis. The first of these is the Land’s End, Cornwall ; 
where the Rev. J. S. Tozer is said to have found “ a 
small variety” of V. lutea. A second is Cromlyn Burrows, 
South Wales, where Mr. Dillwyn is reported to have found 
V. lutea. A third is that of the sand hills, at New 
Brighton, on the Cheshire coast, where a Viola occurs 
which appears just an intermediate form between V. tri- 
color and V. lutea; and which, as appears by a manuscript 
note of the locality, was referred to V. Curtisii by so trust- 
worthy an observer as the Rev. A. Bloxam. Mr. Babing- 
ton informed me that he had collected V. Curtisii on the 
sands by Llyn Coron, Anglesea. Giving the distribution 
by counties, therefore, I may say that V. Curtisii occurs 
certainly in Devon and Anglesea, probably in Cornwall 
and Glamorgan, and perhaps also in Cheshire. Consider- 
ing how little known this plant yet is, we may expect to 
hear of it from more than five counties. The East High- 
land province [15] is added to the area as an error, on ac- 
count of the Edinburgh Botanical Society putting “Cur- 
tisii” on the labels of V. lutea, var. amcena. 


138. DRosERA ROTUNDIFOLIA, Linn. 
Area, general. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
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Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

_ A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to about 700 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—40. 

Native. Uliginal. Frequent in Scotland and the north 
of England, but comparatively scarce in the south-eastern 
provinces, where swamps and bogs are less numerous, and 
of smaller extent. 


75 Hes Pek Z ore 
139. Drosera(Lonerrouia, Linn?) “< “% Mf, 399, 


Area 12345678910 [11] 1213 » 16 [17 18]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Hants, $ Sussex. 

North limit in Yorkshire and West Inverness-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—58. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Uliginal. Much less frequent than D. rotun- 
difolia in England; and very local in Scotland. Winch 
could not verify its occurrence in the province of Tyne, 
and suggested that D. anglica had been thus named. It 
seems probable that the “D. longifolia,” reported from 
Shetland, Orkney and Sutherland, is also D. anglica. Pro- 
fessor Balfour mentions this as seen by himself in Islay, 
and Mr. Churchill Babington found it at Arisaig, on the 
west of Inverness-shire; so that it may pass muster for a 
native in the West Highlands. It is more of a western 
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than an eastern species; but not so strictly western as to 
be referred to the Atlantic type. 


fa let Lit 4.989 40. Drosera anciica, Huds. 


Area [1 2] » 456% %9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18. 

South limit in Glamorganshire and Bedfordshire. 

North limit in Shetland (?), Orkney, Hebrides. : 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—61. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Ouse. 

Ascends to 550 or 600 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—41. 

Native. Uliginal. “It is not quite easy to distinguish 
between the localities assigned for this species and D. lon- 
gifolia; the names having been often misapplied. In the 
Botanical Tour, by Jones, the locality of Marazion Marsh 
is givenfor the present species; but I found only D. longi- 
folia there, which is not mentioned by the author of the 
Tour. Polwhele and Hudson, and recently Mr. G. S. 
Gibson, have indicated it from Devon; yet the authors of 
the Flora Devoniensis do not record it for that county. 
Pulteney and Hudson also say Dorset and Hants, and Dr. 
Salter marks it as being “very common” within eight 
miles of Poole; but I do not find any other recent autho- 
rity in support of these statements, and fear that D. longi- 
folia was mistaken for the present species. On the con- 
trary, I suppose that the “ D. longifolia,” of Shetland, may 
he feos the D. anglica. 

Mer erig Lt Pol Buty, her Cotiainy 4 fhe fotebontd bh 
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141. Potyeata vutearis, Linn. 4 4447, 390. 
141,b. PoLyGata oxypTERA, Rebh. ‘s 
141,c. Potyeata aMARA, Don. < 4.4, BBB. 32g. 


Area, general. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
S4e/l. North limit in Orkney, Hebrides, Sutherland. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in East Highlands. 

. Range of mean annual temperature 51—38. 

Native. LEricetal, &c. Throughout Britain, with an 
apparent exception of the Shetland Isles, which I have still 
ventured to take into the county estimate, and said 82 
rather than 81. Is rarely seen above 750 yards. Dr. 
Dickie observed it at 2500 feet, in Aberdeenshire; and in 
one spot on the Clova mountains, I estimated the altitude 
at 2700 or 2800 feet. The P. amara (Don) is said to have 
been found in Wiltshire, Surrey and Kent. Of P. oxyp- 
tera, as an English plant, I know Rothe 
WN Tate pencly bbe 0 bpacy 6 2 elftetan 
SAMC rf, 


142. Frankenta avis, Linn. &e Mr. 390: 


South limit in the Isle of Wight and Kent. 

North limit in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 
Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 7. 
Latitude 50—53. Germanic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 
Ascends, on the coast level, to the Ouse. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—49. 
Native. Littoral. Curiously confined to the south-east- 
_..4 ermangle of England; being reported from the counties 
Be of Hants, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge and Durham. The locality in the county of Dur- 
ham being only that of “ballast hills,” and apparently not 
verified of late years, may be thrown out of the true area. 
I cannot say whether still found m Cambridgeshire ;_ but 
the letter “cc,” affixed to the name in Henslow’s Catalogue, 
implies that the plant was there at no very distant date. 
Why does this species not extend westward of Hampshire ? 


FRANKENIA PULVERULENTA, Linn. 


Area x [2]. 

Incognit. It is difficult to say whether this belongs to 
the very small group of extinct species, or to the numerous 
assemblage of those the names of which have been impro- 
perly troduced into English lists, through mistakes as to 
the species observed. Ray omits it, but it was added to 
the third edition of Ray’s Synopsis, by Dillenius, who says, 
“found on the coast of Sussex, and sent by Mr. Brower.” 
To this authority Hudson added his own, by the words, 
“Tn littore Sussexie inter Bognor et Brighthelmstone in- 
veni.” Nobody has since found it, and we make certain 
that it would not have escaped Mr. Borrer’s eyes, if still 
existent on the coast between Bognor and Brighton. 
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143. ELaTINE HEXANDRA, De C. << 74% Ut. fe. em 
Areqah) 295) 43 i718 9 ge aly Sls ‘ 

South limit in Cornwall and Sussex. | 

North limit in Kincardine and Perth shires. 

Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Lacustral. The gradual manner in which the 
area of this little plant has been extended, and its localities 
increased in number, yields a striking illustration of the 
close attention bestowed upon British botany during the 
present century. Even so late as the date of the English 
Flora, 1824, we find its author recording only two locali- 
ties for this species, in Shropshire and Berkshire. My 
collection of localities now indicates its occurrence in Corn- 
wall (Rev. W.S. Hore,) Sussex (Mr. Borrer), Surrey (Rev. 
W. H. Coleman), Berkshire (Mr. T. F. Forster), Warwick- 
shire (Dr. Lloyd), Shropshire (Rev. A. Bloxam), Angle-. 
sea (Mr. C. C. Babington), Leicestershire (Mr. Churchill 
Babington), Cheshire (Dr. Wood), Perthshire (Mr. James 
Macnab), Kincardineshire (Dr. Dickie). It seems so pro- 
bable that other stations will yet be discovered for this 
minute plant, that I have ventured to add to the number of 
counties and provinces, in the line of estimates; although’ 
I could scarce select the two provinces and four counties 
in which it is most likely to be discovered: South Wales 
and the Lakes seem very probable. In too many counties 
to be referred to the “local” type; yet known in too few 
to be strictly “ British.” 
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144. Evatine Hypropirer, Linn. 


Area x» x» 3 x » » 7. 

South limit in Surrey. 

North limit in Anglesea. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 51—54. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level (?), in Anglesea. 

Ascends to (50 yards ?) in Surrey. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 

Native. Lacustral. It may be conjectured that this 
species also will be discovered in other localities besides 
those of Farnham, Surrey, and Llyn Coron, Anglesea. 
Mr. J. D. Salmon has distributed most beautifully dried 
specimens of both species, from the Farnham locality, 
through the Botanical Society of London. 


145. DIANTHUS PROLIFER, Linn. 


Area x 2.3 4 [5]. 

South limit in Isle of Wight and Sussex. 

North limit in Berkshire and Norfolk. 

Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 50—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends ? (Say to 50 yards). 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Glareal. Apparently confined to very few 
spots in the south and east of England. Dr. Bromfield 
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has supplied my herbarium with specimens from the Isle 
of Wight; it is in that of the Botanical Society of London, 
communicated by Mr. Lewis, from the neighbourhood of 
Windsor; and a specimen is in Smith’s herbarium, 
marked “wild out of St. Austin’s Gates,” Norwich, and ap- 
parently collected there by Mr. Pitchford, m 1797. To 
these three counties that of Sussex may be added, on good 
authority. I fear that the “meadows between Hampton 
Court and Teddington” may produce only D. deltoides; 
and the “marl-pit at Landridge Hill, near Hanley Castle,” 
Worcestershire, is stated to be unproductive of the present 
species, though formerly reported for it. 


146. DiantHus ArmeERtIA, Linn. 


Areal 234567591011 » x » 16. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham and Forfarshire. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Pascual and Viatical. A scarce plant, al- 
though its provincial area is pretty wide. Judging by the 
reports of its localities, the situations of growth are very 
variable. I have met with it sparingly on clayey pasture, 
and once in a clover field, also on clay. Dr. Bossey 
showed me a locality in Kent (where, at the time, we did 
not see any example, though he had previously found the 
plant), by a road-side, on sandy ground. Woods and 
hedge-banks are also named by some of its collectors. I 
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have referred it to the superagrarian zone, partly on ac- 
count of its locality of “ Carse,” Angus-shire, which is 
barely within that zone; but chiefly on account of Mr. 
James Backhouse’s remark in the Phytologist (alluding to 
“Shull,” where Listera cordata and Vaccinium Vitis Idea 
are stated to grow) :—‘“ Dianthus Armeria occasionally 
springs up here, where the ling has been fresh burned off.” 
The existence of the Listera and Vaccinium seems to indi- 
cate the upper zone of the agrarian region. 


DIANTHUS BARBATUS, Linn. 


Area (x * * * * * * * * 10 % x 13 14). 

Alien. Three localities are given for this species in 
Woodford’s Catalogue of Edinburgh Plants. In a manu- 
script Flora of Renfrewshire, by Mr. Montgomery, it is 
mentioned as growing on the “old castle of Elliestoun, 
naturalized.” The locality of a “marl bank, in Studley 
Woods,” was introduced into the Botanist’s Guide, on the 
authority of Mr. Brunton. It would, perhaps, be better 
assigned to the Incognito class, as a casual straggler only. 


147. DianTHUs PLUMaARIUs, Linn. 
148. DiantHus CaryopuHy ius, Linn. 


Area (x »345678 y 10). 

Aliens. These are united, not because there is any 
doubt about their specific distinctness, but because their 
localities have been much confused; and they are equally 
aliens in England. With the exception of some of the 
castle walls in Kent (as those of Rochester Castle), and 
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perhaps those of Norwich, the published localities may all 
belong to D. plumarius: most of them certainly do so. 


149, Diantuus cusius, Sm. & 7 WA. 90. 


Area 1 x» » x» x % » [8]. 
South and North limit in Somerset. 
Kstimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 51—52. Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone ? 
Descends to Ascends to 
Range of mean annual temperature 49? 
Native. Rupestral. Apparently restricted to the one 
locality of Cheddar Cliffs, in Somerset; and not having, 
seen that station, I am unprepared to say anything about £4-20_ 
the altitude at which the plant grows. Among the many 7~ ~ 
botanists who have visited the spot, not one of them would 
appear to have had any larger or superior idea than that of 
collecting a rare species. Such is human nature, however. 
A thousand will do over again, or say over again, that 


? 


which has been done or said before ; but scarcely one in a 
thousand will start a new idea. The botanical mind offers 
no exception in this respect. A thousand will go and col- 
lect over again a rare species discovered by a predecessor ; 
but scarcely one in a thousand will inquire into or examine 
the conditions under which it exists. 


150. DiantHus pELToEs, Linn. 42 44M, f.39/ 
150,b. DiantHus eLAucus, Linn. 


Area 1 [2] 3454784 101112 » 14.15 » » [18]. 
South limit in Devon, Surrey, (Kent ?). 
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North limit in Moray and (Ross-shire ?). 

Kstimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 150 yards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Rupestral and Glareal. Sparsely distributed 
up the east side of Britain, and still less frequent in the. 
westerly provinces; though plentiful in some of its localities. 
In the British Flora, it is stated to grow as far north as 
Ross-shire ; but I am not aware of the personal authority 
upon which that statement is made. There appears nothing 
unlikely in the occurrence of this species in Kent, and 
the interrogative will be understood only as asking for better 
~ « authority in confirmation. Dr. Neill says that D. deltoides 
grows in the “island of Vailey, observed by Mr. G. White ;” 
yet it is omitted from the Flora of Shetland. D. glaucus 
has been found about Edinburgh (Mr. Edmondston), in 
Yorkshire (Mr. Biden), and, dubiously indigenous, in Sur- 
rey. The type is partially Germanic. 


151. SaAponaRIA OFFICINALIS, Linn. 
151,b. SAPONARIA HyBRIDA, Linn. 


Area 1 234567891011 12131415. 
South limit in Cornwall, Hants, Kent. 
North limit in Fife and Ayrshire. 
Kstimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 100 or 150 yards, in England. 

2G 
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Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Denizen. Littoral and Viatical. Has much the appear- 
ance of being native on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, 
and possibly is so elsewhere on the English coast. The 
inland localities are more to be suspected, being usually 
near houses or villages, and the plants frequently double- 
flowered, as in gardens; moreover, it is a species remark- 
ably tenacious of the ground, by its numerous subterranean 
suckers, creeping like those of couch-grass, and is thus 
likely to be carried away with other garden superfluities, 
and to root afresh wherever thrown. ‘The late J. E. Bow- 
man said that it is undoubtedly wild in many spots, by the 
margins of streams, near Wrexham, in North Wales. The 
Rey. G. Gordon esteems it merely introduced into Moray. 


Saponarra Vaccarra, Linn, << 44-% A. IP. 


Area gi aie) diypnie tS payin boty 

Alien. A casual straggler, introduced with clover seed, 
flax, or otherwise. It has occurred in Berkshire and Hert- 
fordshire ; and Mr. Brichan states (Phytol. 1. 553.) that it 
was found by Mr. Wilson, in July, 1842, in a field of flax, 
in the parish of Alves, Moray. 


152. CucUBULUS BACCIFER, Linn. 


Area (x * 3). 

Alien. Originally introduced into British lists, through 
some mistake respecting an Anglesea plant. (See Linn. 
Corresp. ii. p. 171.) Recently, however, Mr. Luxford has 
discovered the real plant, and thus describes the station: 
“The locality in the Isle of Dogs is on the banks of the 
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ditch on the left hand of the road from Blackwall to the 
Ferry House; and there, if not truly wild, it is at least 
perfectly naturalized.” (Phytol. i. p. 255.) 


153. SILENE INFLATA, Sm. 


Area 1234567891011 1213 14 15 16 17 [18]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross and Argyle shires. 

Kstimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

Native. Pascual, &c. Not decidedly a common plant; 
but just one of those whose absence from, or presence in, 
any small area of a few miles, would scarcely attract notice. 
My notes of it include forty-seven counties, and doubtless 
it grows in many others for which I have no lists, unless for 
a few of the rare species. In Barry’s Orkney, it is mentioned 
as growing “in clefts of rocks,” a station which will probably 
belong to S. maritima. S. inflata, however, seems likely 
to occur more north than Argyle and Ross. 


153,c. SILENE MARITIMA, With. 


Area l?2 345 67 x» 9 10 111213 14 15 16 17 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 
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A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 


Ascends to 1000 yards, or upwards, in West Highlands. 


Range of mean annual temperature 52—36. 

Native. Littoral and Rupestral. This is one of our few 
examples of a maritime species reappearing also as an 
alpine or arctic species; like the better known example of 
Armeria maritima. But the present species, less rarely than 
the latter, also occurs in the intermediate mountain valleys 
at a moderate altitude. On the coast, some specimens of 
Silene maritima become so very like those of S. imflata, as 
to be hardly distinguishable, unless by their larger and 
more upright flowers; but the specimens from the arctic 
region are mostly very dwarf, with a prostrate habit and 
solitary flowers. 


154. SILENE OTITEs, Sim. 


South limit in Suffolk. 4« 

North limit in Norfolk. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 3. 

Latitude 52—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in Ouse. 

Ascends to (say, 50 yards), in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49-er-48, 57- 52 

Native. Glareal? An extremely local species, and 
perhaps better referred to the ‘ Local’ than to the ‘Germanic’ 
type. The counties of Suffolk, Norfolk and Cambridge 
are those only in which the reported localities can be re- 
led upon. The name occurs in the alphabetical list of 
species in Cooper’s Flora Metropolitana; but nm what page 


f 
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of that work the locality is to be found, I cannot say ; there 
being no scientific arrangement, and no index to the pages 
of the species, in the work mentioned. Aiken says that he 
found it on the “marshy banks of the Rhyddol, near Aber- 
ystwith,” — doubtless only another example of his many 
and glaring blunders. The Yorkshire locality merits some 
farther search or research; Mr. Ibbotson reports it at 
“East moors, near Castle Howard, now probably extinct.” 
(See Phytol. i. 577.) 


155. SILENE ANGLICA, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 (11) 12131415. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and Ayrshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—58. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Agrestal and Glareal. Pretty frequent and 
apparently native in the south of England, where the soil 
is dry and sandy; as also in gravel pits. In the north of 
England and in Scotland, it is rather a colonist than a 
native, I fear. The figure (11) for the Tyne province is 
enclosed, because the only locality in Winch’s Flora of that 
province, remains unconfirmed, and was on “ ballast hills.” 
The lake province is reckoned in the area solely on the 
alleged locality of the Isle of Man; this islet being taken 
along with the small province of the Lakes, to which it is 
nearest. Manand Ayr are the only two western counties 
in which I am aware of localities for Silene anglica north 
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of the Mersy ; but how far this apparent scarcity may arise 
from our deficient information about the botany of the 
western counties, more extended observation will eventually 
determine. 


SILENE QUINQUEVULNERA, Linn. 


Area (x 2 3 4). 

Alien. Reported to have been found in Sussex, Kent, 
Surrey, Berkshire, Suffolk and Bedfordshire. It is possible 
that some of these localities may belong to a spotted va- 
riety of our wild S. anglica; while others probably owe their 
origin to seeds of the plant cultivated in gardens as an 
ornamental annual. In the Flora of Tunbridge, Mr. Jenner 
writes :—“At the Moat, on the Forest, between Tunbridge 
Wells and Frant, in abundance in 1840, shewn to me by Mr. 
Maddock, who states he cannot account for its appearance, 
unless it was introduced with the manure carried up from 
the town. This was most probably the case at Wrotham 
and other places where it has been found.” There appears 
no little probability, however, that S. anglica and S. quin- 
quevulnera are both of them varieties of the Continental and 
Azoric Silene gallica. Except in the small flowers of the 
English plants, I can find no certain difference between 
them. 


156. SILENE nuTANS, Linn. /A-/4 A Yl a 
“ SILENE ITALICA.” 
* SILENE PATENS.” 


Areafl¥ 23 [4] 5478 % 10» » x (14) 15 y » [18]. 
South limit in Isle of Wight and Kent. 


ti aml 


—_— 
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North limit in Kincardineshire and Flintshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—57. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level in England. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Rupestral. The distribution of this species 
cannot be satisfactorily given; partly, because the name 
has been misapplied, and false localities consequently in- 
troduced into books; partly, because it is doubtful where 
the true species is wild, and where it exists only as an 
introduced plant. Ihave only one locality for the Penin- 
sula; namely, at its northern extremity, on the authority 
of the Flora Bathoniensis, which questions the true nativity 
there. Again, somewhat unexpectedly, I find the name 
marked in a list of Isle of Wight plants, which Dr. Brom- 
field kindly checked for me, before leaving England ; and 
that being my sole authority for the second province, I 
should have preferred to ascertain from Dr. B. (now abroad) 
whether the mark was intentionally or inadvertently affixed 
to the name of ‘nutans:’ perhaps it ought tostand so; for 
Dr. Bromfield rarely is inadvertent in his botanical doings. 
Next, we have the third province to consider; and here, 
on the cliffs of Kent, some species certainly does grow; 
and to which the various names of “nutans,” “ italica,” 
“patens,” and “ paradoxa,” have been applied, in a medley 
of confusion which I am not just now prepared to unravel. 
S. nutans is reported also from Hertfordshire, by Mess. 
Webb and Coleman, “probably introduced.” For the 
province of Ouse, a locality has been published “in the 
corn, between Harrington and Wakerley,” on authority of 
Morton’s History of Northamptonshire; but this species 
is not a corn-field plant, and some other was more likely 
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the one seen there. Nobody appears to have confirmed 
the correctness of the Rev. W. Wood’s locality of “ Hawke- 
stone,” in Shropshire, which is the only one in the fifth 
province, as far as my notes go; but as the S. nutans grows 
in Dovedale, on the Derbyshire side of a narrow stream, 
it may also grow on the Staffordshire side of the same 
stream, which will give the species a “local habitation” 
just within the county limit of the Severn province ; though, 
in respect of physical geography, that part of Staffordshire 
belongs of right to the Trent province. The provinces of 
North Wales and Trent are not disputed. That of York- 
shire requires corroboration; the single locality, “rocks 
about Knaresborough,” resting on old and not very safe au- 
thority. “Salisbury Crags,” by Edinburgh, is the locality 
given with specimens, which are labelled “S. italica,” from 
the Edinburgh Botanical Society ; but surely that species 
must have been sown there, or it would have been earlier 
discovered by some of the numerous good botanists, with 
which that city is always supplied. The counties of Fife, 
Forfar and Kincardine, have been several times reported 
on ample authority. S. nutans seems best to associate with 
the Anglo-Cambrian group of the Local type. Its head- 
quarters are on the limestones of North Wales and Derby- 
shire, with several outposts or outlying localities, of which 
the south-east coast of the Kast Highlands appears to be the 
strongest. As to Orkney, it stands only on the faith of 
Lowe’s list, and cannot be received without additional au- 
thority. The stations on the borders of the East Highlands, 
and perhaps those among the hills of Derbyshire, carry its 
range almost within the superagrarian zone. I have not so 
indicated the zonal range, because those northern localities 
seem quite restricted to the coast line, where the climate is 
hardly that of the upper zone. 
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157. SILENE NOCTIFLORA, Linn. 


Area »2345y%%8y%101lly%1415. 

South limit in Sussex, Berkshire, Worcestershire. 

North limit in Forfarshire and Fifeshire. 

Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—57. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, (in Channel ?) 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Colonist. Agrestal. A scarce species, of questionable 
origin in Britain, though now well established. The 
Scottish localities are highly suspicious. The late George 
Don deemed that, in the “sandy corn fields, near the 
Havens or Hains, by the sea side,” in Forfarshire, was “ the 
only known habitat in Scotland, where it can be reckoned 
truly indigenous.” 


SILENE ARMERIA, Linn. 


Area [y % 3 x x x % % 9 10]. 

Incognit. Frequently cultivated in gardens, as an orna- 
mental annual; and absurdly introduced into the floras 
of Britain, because somebody once found it by the side of 
the Dee, near Chester; whither it had doubtless been 
conveyed, by the water or otherwise, from one of the many 
gardens which slope down to the edge of the stream, along 
the course of the Dee at Chester. Mr. Borrer observed it 
in a corn field at Weybridge. Mess. Webb and Coleman 
give it asa scarcely naturalised plant in Hertfordshire. 

2D 
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The Yorkshire Flora indicates it to have been found below 
Settle. As there appears to be no permanence in its local- 
ities, the term ‘incognit’ is applied, in preference to that 
of ‘alien ;’ although it certainly has been found half-wild. 


158. SILENE contca, Linn. @ “4. Say, 


Area: gig BMS Ry ee hl ed > DIS 

South limit in Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 5. 

Latitude 51—57. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in Thames province. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Glareal. Native, I presume, in the counties 
of Kent, Suffolk and Norfolk ; and possibly so, in those of 
Haddington and Forfar. In Durham and Northumberland, 
it is reported only from the ballast hills. Said to have 
been once found “in a field at Iverly; near Stourbridge,” 
by Mr. Scott, who appears to have been but a doubtful 
sort of authority for localities of plants. It is desirable 
that some accurate botanist would investigate the claim of 
this species to a Scottish nativity; as, if not really native 
there, its range of latitude must be contracted four degrees, 
and its zonal range kept to the lowest one only. The late 
Dr. Graham, too prone to use exaggerated terms, said that 
it was “profuse” on Dirleton Common, Haddingtonshire, 
in 1835; while Mr. Keddie reported it “in small quantity,” 
in 1844. 
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SILENE ALPESTRIS, Jacq. 


Area [15]. 
Incognit. “A specimen of this plant, gathered by the 
late Mr. G. Don, ‘on a rock on a mountain to the east of 


Clova, Angus-shire,’ is in Mr. Borrer’s Herbarium.” (Bab. 
Man). 


ie iy. J. 392, 159. SILENE acaULis, Linn. 


South limit in Caernarvonshire. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 53—61. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Inferarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in Shetland. 

Ascends to 1400 or 1450 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 44—32. 

Native. Rupestral. Said to have been found on Dart- 
moor, in Devon, by a Mr. Gidley. Though difficult to 
conceive any other native plant mistaken for this one, 
unless it were Cherleria sedoides, while out of flower, and 
still less likely to be seen in the same county, we cannot 
receive the Silene acaulis as a native of a moor in Devon- 
shire, far distant from any lofty hill, unless confirmed by 
some other authority. Among the high hills of North 
Wales and Scotland it descends to 500 or 400 yards; and 
in Shetland, it is said to be “ found in crevices of rocks at 
the sea-shore, where it is constantly wet with the spray.” 
In respect of absolute elevation and mean annual temper- 
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ature, therefore, this Silene would seem to descend within 
the agrarian region, in Shetland,— doubtless enabled to 
exist there in consequence of humidity and the low summer 
temperature. It will even live and grow tolerably well in 
the gardens of Surrey, exposed to the sun, if tepulanly 
watered in dry weather. 


160. LycHnis aLpina, Linn. 
Le VM fp, 3157 

Areaxx xx xxx x x & » [12] x» 15. 

South and North limits in Forfarshire. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 56—57. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Midarctic zone. 

Descends ? 

Ascends ? (1000 yards ?) 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 37. 

Native. Rupestral. Discovered by the late G. Don, 
“on the summits of the Clova Mountains, in 1795;” and 
found by Dr. Graham:and others, on the summit of a hill, 
called Little Kilrannoch, between Glen Prosen and Glen 
Callater. Dr. Graham estimated the hill at 3200 feet. It 
was pointed out to me by a shepherd, from the head of 
Canlochen Glen, and at that distance I thought it scarcely 
above 3000 feet. Stated in the Phytologist (ii. 185) by 
Mr. Richard Matthews, that a specimen of this species 
was found at an elevation of 2000 feet, in a narrow and 
deep ravine of Hobcartin Fell, a clay-slate mountain which 
rises from the vale of Lorton, Cumberland. This station 
will need to be confirmed. 
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yp bey Ad 92, 161. Lycuis Viscarta, Linn. 


Peers ee akin. bee 1415: 

South limit in Montgomeryshire and Roxburghshire. 

North limit in Forfarshire and Perthshire. 

Estimate of provinces 3.7 Estimate of counties $.9 

Latitude 52—57. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to 100 or 150 yards, in Scotland. 

Ascends to 300 yards (?), in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—46. 

Native. Rupestral. A very local plant, the distribu- 
tion of which would seem to be determined more by the 
nature of the igneous rocks on which it grows, than by the 
climate. It is said to occur in the counties of Forfa, 
Perth, Fife, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and also Montgomery ; 
but very locally in each of them. 


162. Lycunis Fios-cucutt, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. . 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 

Native. Paludal. Frequent as to localities, and general 
when tested by its area and estimated census ; but being 
limited to damp or marshy ground, it will not rank among 
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the commonest species, like the Ranunculus acris or Bellis 
perennis. Probably of rare occurrence above the agrarian 
region. 


163. LycHNis pIuRNA, Sibth. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 850 or 900 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Septal and Rupestral. <A familiar and abun- 
dant species in the hedge-rows of the chief part of Britain ; 
but wholly wanting in the county of Cambridge, according 
to Relhan’s Flora. Perhaps by some misprint, the L. di- 
urna is marked for the Cambridgeshire plant, in Henslow’s 
Catalogue. Very rare above the agrarian region ; but I saw 
it luxuriant on the rocks of Canlochen Glen, flowering in 
July, and associated with Poa alpina, Cerastium alpinum, ~ 
Erigeron alpinus and other alpine or arctic plants. Mr. 
Gardiner also records it, as seen by himself, on Stuich-an- 
Lochan, probably about the same altitude. 


164, LYCHNIS VESPERTINA, Szbth. 


Areal 234543%891011%131415 417. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Ross-shire and about Glasgow. 
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Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 or 350 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Agrestal and Septal. The white and red 
flowered plants, associated together under the name of L. 
dioica, appear in several lists only under their Linnean 
name. For this reason, it is often uncertain whether only 
one or both are intended by the name ‘ dioica’; and in the 
absence of any explanation, I have assumed this latter 
name to mean only the red- flowered L. diurna. The white- 
flowered L. vespertina is probably most plentiful in the 
south and east of England; and it would appear to be 
pretty frequent in Scotland also, by the local floras and 
lists; though beyond the Grampians it may be only a 
‘ colonist,’ through agriculture. 


165. Lycunis GiTHaco, Lam. 


Area, general ? 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Ross-shire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Colonist. Agrestal. There is much probability that 
this species of Lychnis or Agrostemma is one of our intro- 
duced plants, which would again disappear from Britain, if 
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cultivation should be discontinued. It is, however, carried 
about the country, and sown with corn crops, year after 
year; and it may be held quite established. as a weed in 
England ; perhaps, also, in Scotland. It has occurred in 
Shetland, “in fields of wheat and rye, imported with the 
seed.” Both Dr. Neill and Mr. Duguid report it from 
Orkney. 


166. Morncara ERECTA, Sm. 


Areal 234567891011. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Durham and Cheshire. J/ran tol) 
Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 400 yards, in North Wales (Bowman). 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. = 
Native, Glareal. So small a plant is likely to be over- 
looked, and it seems probable that its northward termina- 
tion is not so early or abrupt as present records would 
show. There is nothing in the nature of the soil or situa- 


tion of its stations, which should prevent its growth in more 
northerly counties than those indicated for its limit; and 
the altitude at which it was found by Mr. Bowman, namely, 
on the top of Breiddon Hill, indicates a capability of bear- 
ing a colder coast climate than that of Cheshire. The pre- 
sumption seems strong, that the Moenchia will yet be 
found in the Lake and West Lowland provinces, if not else- 
where in Scotland. 
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167. SAGINA PROCUMBENS, Jann. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1250 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—35. 

Native. Inundatal, Viatical, &c. One of the very few 
species whose distribution may be deemed universal in 
Britain; from the extreme south to the extreme north; 
from the coast to the alpine summits of all, unless two 
or three of the very highest, of our mountains. To a 
plant so universal in its distribution, none of our series of 
terms will apply singly ; the two above used being, per- 
haps, the nearest or most comprehensive for its various 
situations. 


168. SaGiIna MARITIMA, Don. 


fel. Aveal 2 [3] 4567 %9 1112181415 16 17 18. 


992. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 

North limit in Shetland, Sutherland, Hebrides. 7 
Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends, at the coast level, to the North Isles. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—465~ 


2E 
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Native. Littoral. Apparently to be found in almost 
every coast county from Sussex, round by the western 
coasts, to the Farn Islands, Northumberland. Between 
these extremes, on the eastern side of England, we have it 
recorded only from Suffolk, with any-certainty. But the 
species is even yet only imperfectly understood by English 
botanists; and though, on the whole, our information 
about the botany of the eastern provinces is more com- 
plete than that of the western provinces, this difference 
scarcely holds with respect to the littoral plants of England; 
the shores of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire requiring much 
more examination than has hitherto been bestowed upon 
them. Included in Cooper’s list of Metropolitan plants, 
but I do not know on what authority, nor where is the pre- 
cise locality intended. 


169. Sacina APETALA, Linn. 4, U7. aA 393. 
JS célcatm FtsZ, 

Areal 234567891011 %13 14154 » [18]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and about Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Glareal, Viatical, &c. Isuspect that the names 
of this one and the two preceding species are frequently 
inter-changed or misapplied by botanists; and if so, their 
distribution may be incorrectly given. Dr. Neill men- 
tions this as a species observed by himself in Orkney ; but 
as it is omitted from the floras of Moray and Aberdeen, and 
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from the lists of plants seen in the North and West High- 
lands, and North Isles, by various other observers, I am 
led to suppose that Dr. Neill mistook S. maritima for the 
present species. Don states that S. apetala occurs spar- 
ingly in Forfarshire, and I have a specimen from the vici- 
nity of Perth. A rare plant within sixteen miles of Edin- 
burgh, on the faith of the Botanical Society’s Catalogue. 
According to Hopkirk, common about Glasgow. 


170. SPERGULA SAGINOIDEs, Linn. 


Area x x x x [5] x» «x % » » [18] + 15 ¥ 17 [18]. 

South limit in Perthshire and Forfarshire. 

North limit in Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 6 or 8. 

Latitude 56—59. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Inferarctic—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to 650 yards, in East Highlands. 

Ascends to 850 yards, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 40—38. 

Native. Rupestral. In the few spots in which I have 
seen this species, it was growing in gravel by streams, or 
among wet rocks; so that it comes nearest to a rupestral, 
though somewhat of a paludal or uliginal also. Mr. Ains- 
worth reported that he found it on the Malvern Hills, in 
the Severn province, which is supposed to be erroneous. 
Dr. Philip Maclagan believes that he discovered it on the 
Carrick Hill, Ayrshire, along with S. subulata; but these 
two being with difficulty distinguished, that habitat must 
be deemed uncertain, for the present. Edmondston has a 
plant under name of Arenaria saginoides, in his Shetland 
Flora, which occurs in “dry gravelly places, frequent ;” is 
it not the pentandrous form of Sagina procumbens? There 
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remain only the East and North Highland provinces, 
which can be relied upon; and within these two provinces 
it is reported to grow in the counties of Perth, Forfar, 
Aberdeen, Moray, and Sutherland. As I have collected 
the species within a few miles of the West Highland pro- 
vince, near the head of Moray, and there seems no cause 
wherefore it should not occur within that province, I have 
reckoned the West Highlands in the provincial estimate. 
It seems probable that the range of altitude, &c., equally 
as the area, is yet imperfectly ascertained ; indeed, I have 
so much difficulty in distinguishing between this plant and 
S. subulata, that I am unable to use all my own notes on | 
their localities ; lest I should have confused them together 
in former years. They are probably one species only. 


Sarocts aie 
170,b. Spercura suBULATA, Finn 2. WA Mi 


Area 123 4% £7 £10 1112 13 14 15 16 1718. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 

North limit in Shetland, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 700 or 800 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 

Native. Glareal and Rupestral. As with the preceding 
species, the difficulty of satisfactorily distinguishing be- 
tween them, throws much uncertainty on their distribution, 
apart from each other. While the range of the former was 
perhaps too much contracted, that of the present plant may 
be unduly extended, particularly in respect of altitude ; 
but | feel compelled to carry this up to seven or eight hun- 


LMarvd. 
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dred yards, in consequence of receiving a specimen from 
Mr. Brand, labelled “ subulata,” which I cannot pass over 
to saginoides, and which my talented friend collected on 
the Clova mountains, near Loch Brandy. S. subulata ap- 
pears very likely to occur in the provinces of Severn and 
South Wales. Its occurrence in the three most southerly 
provinces forbids the assignment of it to the boreal or 
Scottish type, which its area might otherwise seem to 
indicate: 


171. SpercuLa Noposa, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in. Orkney and Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 500 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—42. 

Native. Inundatal, &c. Nota very common species, 
although its localities are quite beyond count, and its area 
includes almost the whole of Britain. This species, 
among several others so affected, appears to have its cli- 
matic range extended by the presence of limestone. It is 
rare in the Highland provinces. - Only in one spot have I 
seen it at any considerable elevation; and there it was 
growing in and about a quarry of limestone, in Glen Beg, 
Perthshire, at 1530 feet of altitude, which brings it slightly 
within the boundaries of the Arctic region. Inhabits va- 
rious situations, from marshes even to stone walls. 
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172. SPERGULA ARVENSIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 or 450 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—42. 

Native. Agrestal. Very abundant throughout the cul- 
tivated lands of Britain, and often seen profusely along the 
sides of newly formed roads, as well on those of the waste 
moors of Scotland, as on those in the richer lands of Eng- 
land; but the light, sandy or moory, soils appear best 
adapted for its production. Dr. Dickie has found it so 
high as 1386 feet, in Aberdeenshire, which exceeds the 
highest spot in which it has been observed myself; 
namely, in the neighbourhood of Castletown, in that county, 
at about 1100 feet. 

Mr. Don mentions a “Spergula maxima—nova species,” 
in “the low parts of the county” of Angus. Spergula 
pentandra, (Linn.) is “ said to have been found in Ireland.” 
(Bab. Man.) 4-4 4 gum pry nfl, Itt pine Je bvcy 
4 difsiy rm tr tee Vee fla,A>~ Intont, 


173. HOLOSTEUM UMBELLATUM, Linn. 
Area ee 4, 


South limit in Suffolk. 
North limit in Norfolk. 
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Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 52—53. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in Ouse. 

Ascends to 50 yards, or less, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49 or 48. 

Native. Rupestral or Glareal. An extremely local 
plant, which might be referred to the Germanic type, if its 
area were not su very restricted. Since it is said to grow 
“on walls and thatched roofs,” I presume this one to come 
nearest to the ‘glareal’ category; though, for the most 
part, wall plants are rock plants. 


174. ARENARIA TRINERVIS, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 101112 13 14 15 y 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and about Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferararian—Superagrian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Sylvestral and Septal. Frequent, though 
scarcely a common plant, in England; in Scotland, it is 
less frequent. The Rev. G. Gordon marks it common in 
Moray. Has been found near Aberdeen, since publication 
of the Flora Abredonensis. Though “not common” about 
Glasgow (Hopkirk) I suppose it very likely to be not 
wholly absent from the West Highland province, which 
comes within some few miles of Glasgow. 
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Kone’ A “Hs ' 
ae aS Linn. FAM A.) 

Area, general ? 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to the North Isles. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Littoral. Apparently found all around Britain, 
on the sea shore, unless the province of Severn, with its 
limited coast line, shall prove an exception. 


176. ARENARIA CILIATA, Linn. 


Hibernian. One of the few mountain plants of middle 
Europe, which extend their area into Ireland, though absent 
from Britain. 


177. ARENARIA NORVEGICA, Gunn. 


AreAx xx eR RRR KKH RH He HIB. 

South and North limit in Shetland. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 60—61. Local type of distribution. 
Arctic region? Inferarctic zone? 

Descends ? Ascends ? (50 or 100 yards.) 
Range of mean annual temperature about 45 or 46. 


FA bfe a 
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Native. Rupestral or Glareal. Extremely local; having 
been found only in Shetland. Mr. Edmondston estimated 
that it grew at about 200 feet above the sea level; and from’ 
his remarks on this one, in connexion with other plants, I 
presume that it occurs above the limit of cultivation there. 
Its station is “ on the loose barren gravel of a serpentine hill, 
immediately to the north and north-east of Baltasound, 
Unst.” Its distinctness, as a species, appears questionable. 


178. ARENARIA SERPYLLIFOLIA, Linn, 


Area, general. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
g North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 
“Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 
Native. Agrestal and Glareal. A common species; but 
more plentiful in the south than in the north. Absent from 
the Shetland Flora; and known as a native of Orkney, only 


on the faith of Lowe’s list. 7#sZa) KBR 4 x 4. 4faoclea, 
on Ke Ww. FoCRe Ere wi Fem (E68 fe ME bit. Ly, 
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Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 


A-994. 179. ARENARIA TENUIFOLIA, Linn. 


Areal 2345 % [7 x 410% % 414 15]. 

South limit in Devon (?), Sussex, Kent. 

North limit in Norfolk and Warwickshire. 
Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 15. 
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5 


Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51— 48. 

Native. Glareal. Possibly I have here too much con- 
tracted the area and range of this species; but false loca- 
lities for it appear so numerous, that I scarcely know 
which to trust, and which to reject. - Several tolerable 
authorities (see Turner and Dillwyn’s Guide) report local- 
ities in Yorkshire; and it is introduced into Baines’s Flora 
of that county. The Flora, however, can be no additional 
authority. It would seem to have been merely made up 
with scissors in the library, by cutting out the localities from 
Teesdale’s list and other sources, and cutting off the names 
of the botanical authorities. By this unworthy process, 
it is made to appear as if the writer of the Flora had actually 
verified the localities by his own personal observation ; 
though I am satisfied that in many (probably, almost all) 
cases he has simply copied out the reported localities, and 
suppressed the names of their authorities. 


+. ARENARIA ULIGINOsA, Schl. 4e M4. ly: f I9S- 


Areay x xe xe xe & % LI. 

South and North limits in Durham. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 54—55. Local type of distribution. 

Arctic region? Inferactic zone. 

Descends ? Ascends ? (About 600 yards.) 

Range of mean annual temperature about 42. 

Native. Rupestral? An extremely local species, and 
only recently discovered in Britain. As yet only a single 
locality is known; but there appears likelihood that it will 
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be discovered elsewhere in the northern provinces of Eng- 
land. Mr. G.S. Gibson, to whom I am indebted for a 
specimen, thus describes the locality:— “ Near the top of 
Widdy-bank Fell, Teesdale, Durham, at an elevation of 
about 1800 feet.” I cannot decide, by my specimen, 
whether to use the generic name of Arenaria or that of 
Spergula, both of which have been applied to this species, 
the Spergula stricta of Swartz. 


180. ARENARIA VERNA, Linn. 


Areal yy y»567891011 12131415. 

South limit in Cornwall, (Somerset ?), Derbyshire. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Perthshire. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—58. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 850 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Rupestral. Intermediate between the Scottish 
type of distribution and that which has been called the 
Anglo-Cambrian section of the Local type. Very rare in 
the Highlands, nor have I seen it there myself. Mr. W. 
Wilson reports it from Mael Duncrosk, Perthshire : “a very 
small distance from Craig Calliach; where, at nearly the 
same elevation, A. rubella occurs, and where A. verna is not 
found.” It is on account of this station, that the altitude 
of 850 yards is assigned for the present species. Varies 
considerably, but not specifically, in the different localities 
indicated for it. Mr. Babington refers the Cornish loca- 
lity to the variety “ Gerardi.” 
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181. ARENARIA RUBELLA, Hook. 


Area x % 4% ee ee ee ee ee 1S 4 17. 

South limit in Perthshire. 

North limit in Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 56—59. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Midarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 850 yards, in East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 38—34. 

Native. Rupestral. An extremely local plant, hitherto 
found only on the Breadalbane mountains, in Perthshire, 
and on Ben Hope, in Sutherland. The altitude of 1300 
yards is given on faith of Mr. Brand, who found this spe- 
cies “near the top of Ben Lawers, above the station of Saxi- 
fraga cernua.” It has been suggested that Arenaria rubella 
is an arctic variety of A. verna, and this view appears to be 
countenanced by a very good European botanist, Mr. Ball. 


ARENARIA FASTIGIATA, Sm. 
Area y [15]. 


Incognit. “On the rocks on the mountains of Angus- 
shire and Fifeshire. Mr. G. Don.” 


V fer falatite. 


» 182(ARENARIA/RUBRA, Linn. Le Vt. [yy [94 


Area, 1234567891011 1213 1415 16 17 [18]. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 


: 
: 
| 
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North limit in {Orkney \}, Ross, Dumbartonshire. 
Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Glareal. Frequent in England, gradually be- 
come scarce in a northerly direction. Reported by Mr. 
Alexander Duguid to occur in Orkney, but I fear that A. 
marina was mistaken for the present species. The number 
of Floras for A. rubra is misprinted 13 (instead of 19) in 
the London Catalogue; thus making it appear much 
scarcer than is the fact. 


ft. ti. J. 392, Shey «loentn 
: 183./ARENARIA)MARINA, Oed. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland and Orkney. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at the coast level, to Shetland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Littoral. All around the coasts of Britain, on 
sandy shores and rocks and even in wet clayey ground. 
Varying considerably, but the varieties do not appear to 
require any special enumeration here. 


| 
Area, general. 
: 
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184. STeL“aria neMoruM, Linn. L. Ae Md Ji. 39 


Area xy x [3] *567891011 12131415 16. 

South limit in Glamorgan, Monmouth, Derby shires. 

North limit in Moray and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 51—58. Scottish type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to a trifling elevation, in England. 

Ascends to 150 yards or upwards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—46. 

Native. Sylvestral. In Cooper’s list of Metropolitan 
Plants, but doubtless erroneously. The altitude, in the 
north of England, is probably twice that given above for 
the plant in Scotland; but on this point I have no exact 
information. Like several other species assigned to the 
Scottish type, the present prevails in the north of England 
and south of Scotland, without extending much into the 
Highlands, or into the extreme north of Scotland. 


185. STELLARIA MEDIA, With. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 850 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 


4 


A 
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Native. Agrestal, &c. Well known as one of our most ° 
universal weeds in gardens, fields, and road sides ; becom- 
ing rare above the agrarian region, though still occasion- 
ally met with in spots trodden by cattle or sheep, up to 
800 or 900 yards. It is conveyed to all parts of the globe, 
where agricultural processes are carried on, unless some of 
the hot and dry intertropical countries be exceptions. 


186. SreLLariA Hotostea, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 600 or 650 yards, in East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—41. 

Native. Septal and Rupestral. Very scarce above the 
agrarian region ; but observed in Forfarshire and Aberdeen- 
shire, between 500 and 700 yards. Probably rare in the 
North Isles ; Dr. Neill being the only botanist who has re- 
corded it thence. I call it ‘Rupestral, because it is seen 
hanging from the crevices of rocks, among the mountains, 
where hedges are non-existent. 


187. STELLARIA GLAUCA, With. 


Areal 2345 4% 8% 101141314. 
5 South limit in Dorset, Sussex, Kent. 


4p North limit about Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—56. English (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Channel. 
Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, about Edinburgh. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Far from a common plant within the 
area indicated for it; but as it is a species ‘likely to be 
overlooked, I have ventured to estimate the census higher 
than the recorded localities warrant, by two provinces and 
eight or ten counties. Stated to occur in Cornwall; but 
not being included in the Flora Devoniensis, and no recent 
observer having confirmed the Cornish locality of “ Fal- 
mouth” it seems better to give the south-western limit in 
Dorset, for the present, on the authority of Dr. Salter’s 
List of Poole plants. 


188. STELLARIA GRAMINEA, Linn. 
188,b. Srettarta Basinetronu, Deak. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 400 or 450 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—42. 

Native. Pratal and Septal. A very common plant 
throughout the low grounds of Britain, and running up the 
mountain valleys as far as cultivation extends. Iam quite 
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unacquainted with 8. Babingtonii, except by the notice of 
it in the ‘ Manual of British Botany.’ 


STELLARIA SCAPIGERA, Willd. 


Area y [15 16]. 

Incognit. “ By the sides of rivulets on the Scottish 
mountains. In Perthshire, and Loch Nevis, Inverness- 
shire.—Mr. G. Don.” (English Flora). 


189. STELLARIA ULIGINOSA, Murr. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1050 or 1100 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—36. 

Native. Paludal and Uliginal. Almost universal in 
Britain, about ditches and streamlets; even flowering in 
the rills of water, with a summer temperature of 38 or 39, 
at 1000 yards of elevation on the Grampians. It is curious 
that Linneus should have considered this as a variety of 
S. graminea. When growing on dry ground, as it may oc- 
casionally be seen upon banks of earth thrown up in clear- 
ing out water-courses, this species forms a sort of tuft, 
with very numerous branches; and it then assumes very 
much the semblance of a Paronychia. 
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190. STELLARIA CERASTOIDES, Linn. | 


Area x exe 4 eek ee Re & % 15 16. 

South limit in Perthshire and W. Inverness-shire. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Moray. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 56—58. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Superarctic zone. 

Descends to 900 yards, on Ben Nevis. <1 40. & fp 496 
Ascends to 1300 yards, on same group. 

Range of mean annual temperature 36—34. 


| 
: 


Native. Rupestral. Grows in wet gravelly spots on a 
few of the loftiest mountains of the Highlands, on both sides 
of the fifty-seventh parallel; namely, on Ben Lawers, Ben 
Nevis and its neighbour the Red Cairn, Cairngorum and 
others adjacent thereto. In one spot only am I aware of 
its growing so low as 900 yards; namely, under the dark 
rocks on the north side of Ben Lawers, from which the 
snow-water trickles down to the spot occupied by this 
Stellaria, and doubtless gives its station there a lower 
summer temperature than the altitude might otherwise 


imply. 


191. Cerastium aquaticum, Linn. 4e Vd /i/ Ad 
Areal 28452789 10 (Il) x [13 ¥ 15 » 18]. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. .~~ 4h 
North limit in Yorkshire and Cheshire. 
Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 


tw) 
wo 
x] 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Not common in England, but re- 
ported from upwards of thirty counties. In the province 
of Tyne, it has occurred on ballast hills. Hopkirk in- 
cludes it in his list of Glasgow plants; Don says that it is 
found “near Dundee, but rare.” Lowe enters it among 
his plants of Orkney. I fear to trust these localities with- 
out corroboration ; and thus greatly limit the alleged area 
of the species, for the present. Possibly forty counties 
may be an extreme estimate ; yet thirty would seem under 
the probability. 


192. CERASTIUM VULGATUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Agrestal, &c. A common plant, the name of 
which has been inextricably crossed and confused with 
that of C. viscosum, in books. On account of this confu- 
sion of the two names, several modern botanists have used 
those of C. glomeratum (C. vulgatum) and C. triviale (C. 
viscosum) instead of the older Linnean names. An objec- 
tion against this sort of change, occurs in the fact that 
scores or hundreds of other pairs of resembling species are 
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in a similar predicament of having their names crossed and 
misapplied by various authors; and if names are to be 
changed because authors have misapplied them, where are 
we to stop? 


193. CERASTIUM viscosuM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1100 or 1200 yards, in West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—35. 

Native. Pratal, &c. A most abundant and universally 
distributed species; being still frequent at 800 to 1000 
yards on the Highland mountains. Grows on the top of 
Ben Aulder, near Loch Ericht, which appears to be con- 
siderably above 3000, and perhaps above 3500 feet in alti- 
tude. Occurs also at about 1100 yards, on the Breadal- 
bane and Nevis mountains. 


194. CERASTIUM SEMIDECANDRUM, Linn. he VAM. p32). 
194,b. CERASTIUM PUMILUM, Curt. Be 

194,c. CeRASTIUM PEDUNCULATUM, Bab.,, ih: 
194,d. CERASTIUM ATROVIRENS, Bab. - -- “ Le Va A J 
194,e. CERASTIUM TETRANDRUM, Curt. A 


Areal 234567891011 1213 14 1516 y 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
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North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 and 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Glareal. Whether we have one, or more than 
one, species included under the above names, I feel myself 
quite unable to decide. But whatever may be the final 
decision on that point, it is now utterly impossible to show 
the distribution of the several forms, intended by those 
names, apart from each other. Various botanists have di- 
vided them into two species, in accordance with the qua- 
ternary ‘or quinary division of the flowers; while Mr. Ba- 
bington, discarding that test, divides them by the more or 
less membranaceous character of the bracts and sepals, with 
some other petty distinctions. Thus each one of Mr. Ba- 
bington’s two species, includes portions of two different 
species, as understood by Smith or Curtis; so that it be- 
comes impossible to pair the synonymes, except by frag- 
ments of species. Besides this difficulty in the way of as- 
certaining the distribution of the supposed species, seve- 
rally, we have to filch out some of the individual specimens 
of semidecandrum and tetrandrum, or of semidecandrum 
and atrovirens, to make up two other imaginary species, 
the C. pumilum (Curtis) and C. pedunculatum (Babington). 
But Mr. Babington has himself now given up his C. pe- 
dunculatum, both as a species and as a variety ; making it 
“small by degrees,” till finally—nothing. In the ‘ Maga- 
zine of Zoology and Botany,’ it is figured and described at 
length as a true species. Four years later, he sinks it into 
a variety of atrovirens, in the ‘Edinburgh Catalogue. And 
two years later, again, it is unnoticed in the ‘ Manual,’ al- 
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though a work in which varieties are more numerously and 
minutely recorded than in any preceding work on British 
plants. Strange, certainly, that a plant which was put 
forth as a true species in 1837, should not be worth men- 
tioning as a variety in 1843! The creation and gradual 
extinction of this species may be thus chronologized :— 

In 1837,— a species. 

In 1841,— a variety. 

In 1843,— a nothing. 
Doubtless all botanists are at liberty to change their views 
with growing experience and increased observation. But 
I draw attention to this remarkable example of changed 
views, for two purposes: first, to show how impossible it 
must now be for me to trace the distribution separately, of 
the species or varieties here grouped together, while there 
is so little of certainty about them; and secondly, as a 
warning to others, against that hasty species-making, which 
distinguished Mr. Babington’s earlier botanical career, but 
the injudiciousness of which, I suspect, that he now knows 
and feels. I say “feels”; because it has assuredly preju- 
diced, in the eyes of other botanists, one who is a most ex- 
cellent observer of plants; and has made them receive with 
too much suspicion every other novel species to which 
his name is attached. 


195. CERASTIUM ARVENSE, Linn. Ai Vat. Mf 396 


CERASTIUM sTRICTUM, Linn? 


Area + 2345%78410 11 12 13 1415 » » [18]. 
South limit in Hants, Sussex, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Dumfries, Man. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 30. 
Latitude 50—58. Germanic (?) type of distribution. 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level in England. 

Ascends to 100 yards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Glareal. In numerous localities, yet not at all 
a common species. Its distributive type is intermediate 
between three; namely, the Germanic, English, and Bri- 
tish. Its western localities of Denbighshire, Isle of Man, 
and Dumfries, seem to remove it from the Germanic type ; 
while its far northern stations, in Elgin and Nairn, are 
equally against its assignment to the English type. Inter- 
mediate between the English and British types, by its 
range of latitude, I have considered that its decided preva- 
lence in the eastern, as compared with the western provin- 
ces, may bring it still nearer to the Germanic type, It is 
enumerated among the Orkney plants, by Barry or Lowe. 
A remarkable variety, probably the C. strictum, has been 
discovered in Ireland, by Mr. Andrews. 


196. CERASTIUM ALPINUM, Linn. 


Area + + x x= x7 (8] x x 12% % 1516 17(:) Le bet I. AIO 

South limit in Caernarvonshire. 

North limit in Sutherland, (or Orkney ?) 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 53—59. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Midarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 850 yards, or lower, in East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, and upwards, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 38—34. 

Native. Rupestral. On Snowdon, in Caernarvonshire ; 
on Helvellyn, in Cumberland; and in most of the Highland 
counties. If the C. tomentosum, of Barry’s Orkney, is 
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really the present species, and not C. latifolium, the des- 
cending range of altitude may be brought down to 500 
yards, or little more. I presume also that the locality of 
the Khoil, near Ballater, Aberdeenshire, on which C. lati- 
folium has been stated to grow, must belong to the pre- 
sent species, which also gives it an altitude below 600 
yards ; and in doing so, may be considered to elevate its 
range of temperature up to 40 or 41. Attains the summit 
of Ben Lawers, which exceeds 1300 yards. The summit 
of the Khoil may be within the Inferarctic zone. The 
county of Lincoln, on the authority of Martyn, must be 
erroneous. 


197. CERasTIuM LATIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Area x » % % %% 7 x % * » * x » 15 16 17 [18]. 

South limit in Caernarvonshire. 

North limit in Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 53—59. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Superarctic zone. 

Descends to 1000 yards, in West Highlands. 

Ascends to 1200 or 1250 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 37—34. 

Native. Rupestral. On wet rocks and stony places 
upon the loftiest hills of the Highlands, and on Snowdon, 
in Wales. The frequent confusion of this and C. alpinum 
throws much uncertainty upon the alleged localities of the 
present, far less frequent, species. It certainly occurs in 
Caernarvonshire, Perthshire, Inverness-shire, on the con- 
fines of Moray and Aberdeenshire, and in Sutherland. It 
is reported also from Stirling, Argyle, Forfar, Orkney, and 
Shetland. I suspect that the species of Orkney is C. alpi- 
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num, and that of Shetland is treated below under name of 
C. nigrescens. 


197,b. CERASTIUM NIGRESCENS, Hdmonst. 


AeA x ee HR HK KEK HK KK He & 1B. 

South and North limit in Shetland. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 60—61. Local type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Inferarctic zone. 

Descends to 100 or 50 yards in Shetland. 

Ascends to —————? 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 46. @S- 44 ha bas / Z A. 19; 

Native. Rupestral or Glareal. “ Abundant on loose 
serpentine gravel, near Baltasound, Unst, growing with 


Se nn ee ee ee ee 


| 
| 
} 


j 


Arenaria norvegica and Aralis petrea.” ... . “I should 
imagine that they descend to within 200 feet of the level of 
the sea.” (Flora of Shetland). This agrees with C. latifo- 
lium in flower, fruit, and seed; but differs much in foliage ; 
and the differences remain quite as strong in the plants 
raised from seeds near London. I therefore describe its 
distribution apart from that of C. latifolium, though still in- 
clining to hold it a variety of the Linnean species. See 
the subject discussed in ‘ Phytologist,’ vol i. pp. 497, 586, 
677, 717 ; but Mr. Edmondston’s figures (497) are inexact, 
and worse than useless. 


BUFONIA TENUIFOLIA, Linn. 
Area x + [3 % x * » 8]. 


Incognit. Said to have been formerly found on Houns- 
2H 
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low Heath, and about Boston in Lincolnshire. It was un- 
successfully sought in the latter place, by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who thought that Bupleurum tenuissimum had 
been mistaken for it. Perhaps the Moenchia erecta was 
thus mistaken on Hounslow Heath. 


198. CHERLERIA SEDOIDES, Linn. 


Areax xe eee HHH & & & & % 15-16 17 18. 

South limit in Stirlingshire and Perthshire. 

North limit in Shetland and Sutherland. 

Kstimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 56—61. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Midarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 850 yards, in East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 38—34. 

Native. Rupestral. A very alpine and local plant, 
though certainly found in the north of Sutherland at a 
lower elevation than here indicated; and unless there is 
some error in respect of its occurrence in Shetland, it must 
be found very much lower on Haroldswick and Ronas hills, 
in those islands. On the faith of its existence in Shetland, 
the range of temperature might be extended to 40 degrees, 
or higher. Though I should not have anticipated the oc- 
currence of this plant in Shetland, it seems not sufficiently 
unlikely, to warrant the rejection of Mr. Edmondston’s au- 
thority for it—somewhat hasty, as I know him to have 
been, in his nomenclature of plants. 


—~— 


Dy. 
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199. Linum usiITaTissimuM, Linn. 


Area (general). 

Alien. Having been much cultivated in Britain, and 
more generally so in former days than at the present time, 
the ‘Flax’ has been often found as a straggler, and un- 
wisely recorded as if a British species. In addition to cul- 
tivation, there is another source from which it is propagat- 
ed around London ; namely, by bird-catchers, who carry 
the seeds of the flax and canary-grass to feed their call- 
birds, or for some other purpose, snd scatter them on 
commons, by way-sides, &c.; where they vegetate, but 
keep no permanent hold of the ground, so as to form good 
habitats, even as naturalizations. 


200. LINUM PERENNE, Linn. 


Area 1 + A8§ 4 [5] x» x 8» 1011 12. 

South limit in Somerset and Suffolk. Ze, 

North limit in Durham and Westmoreland. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 51—55. Germanic (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly or quite to the coast level. 

Ascends to 100 yards, or probably upwards. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Pascual? The distribution of this species 
connot be satisfactorily given; L. angustifolium, and even 
L. usitatissimum, having been mistaken for it in some in- 
stances. The authorities for its occurrence in the pro- 
vinces of Thames (Martyn) and Severn (Lees, &c.) are 
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scarcely sufficient for reliance while unsupported by the 
production of specimens. I am almost afraid that the 
provinces of the, Peninsula and Lakes may turn out to be 
errors also; but they are retained for the present. I feel 
equally unprepared to fix the altitude of the stations, and 
their character, whether pascual, glareal, or otherwise. - 


201. Linum aneustiroLium, Huds. 


Area 1 2 3 [4] x 6 7 [8] 9 [10] » 12. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Lancashire and the Isle of Man. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—55. Atlantic (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. . 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in the province of Thames. 

Range of mean aunual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Pascual and Glareal. Could we satisfactorily 
assign to their proper species the localities recorded for 
this and L. perenne, it seems highly probable, that the two 
species would be found correctly referred to the Germanic 
and Atlantic types; but in trusting to published localities, 
each one appears to intrude, here and there, by isolated 
habitats, within the area of the other of them. If it be 
correct that L. angustifolium occurs in Suffolk, Norfolk 
and Yorkshire, its distributive type will come nearer to the 
‘English,’ than to the ‘ Atlantic.’ 
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202. Linum caTHaARTIcUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 


’ North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 


Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 800 yards, in East Highlands. . 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—37. 

Native. Pascual. A common species on heaths and 


dry pasture ground; and seen pretty frequently up to 500 
or 600 yards on the Highland hills, though rarely above 700. 


i. 
oY, 
4 


is 


203. RADIOLA MILLEGRANA, Sm. 


Areal 234547891011 1213 14 15 16 17 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and Sutherland 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46 

Native. Ericetal. On sandy heaths, where the ground 
damp, the Radiola occurs so frequently as to prevent 


our calling it a scarce plant; and yet itis too local in its 
habitats, to be classed among the common species. Though 
I possess no note of any locality in South Wales, probability 
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seems in favour of its occurrence there, and the provinces 
are accordingly estimated at the full number. 


204. Matva moscuata, Linn. 


Area 1234567891011 12131415 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Argyle and Perth (or Moray ?) 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Septal. More frequent than abundant; its 
localities being numerous, yet the specimens usually few 
in each locality. The Rev. G. Gordon considers it doubtful 
as a native of Moray, and Dr. Dickie pronounces it intro- 
duced to the neighbourhood of Aberdeen. I therefore 
indicate its range and area as limited to the south side of 
the Grampians. 


205. MALVA SYLVESTRIs, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1213 1415 16 17. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 
Native. Viatical. Doubtful whether this is truly in- 
digenous northward of the Grampians, but I venture to 
describe it so up to the Murray firth, as there appear several 
localities in the East Highland province; and it is stated 
to be rather common in Moray. Abundant in the south of 
England, but decreasing so much in a northerly direction, 
that it might be almost as correctly referred to the ‘ Kng- 
lish, as to the‘ British’ type of distribution. Although M. 
moschata is indicated only in the two lower zones, and this 
one is carried up to the third, their range of temperature is 
almost unavoidably set down the same. The occurrence 
of the former about Perth implies a mean temperature 
below 48; and yet the extension of the latter to Kessoch, 
onthe Murray firth, will scarce justify a temperature so low 

as 46. 


206. Matva ROTUNDIFOLIA, Linn 


Areal 234567891011 +1314 15. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and Aberdeen. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 yards in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Viatical. Much less plentiful than M. sylvestris. 
Equally with the other two, Mr. Gordon considers this to 
be only a doubtful native of Moray. And as with those, 
the type of distribution is intermediate between English 
and British. 
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MALvA BOREALIS, Wall. 


Area x » [8]. 

Incognit. Said to have been found at Hythe, in Kent, 
which requires confirmation. Whether this is truly the 
species intended by Ray (and by Hudson under name of 
M. parviflora) may be still uncertain. It has also been 
reported to me, from Glamorganshire. 


Matva Aucea, Linn. 


Area x [5 » » 8]. 

Incognit. Borders of fields, &c. (Ray. Syn.) In the 
counties of Warwick, Leicester and Nottingham (Huds. 
Ang.). 

Beta Hee Pe Ee ET 


———— 


208. ALTHHA oFFICINALIS, Linn. 4 V7. Wf. Ig7 


Areal 23456 y%8 [10 » 1213 » 15] 16. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 24. 

North limit in Lincolnshire and Arran. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to a trifling elevation, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Paludal. A local species, which apparently 
has been reported from too many of the provinces. Mr. 
Denny is the authority for its occurrence in the province 
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of Humber, or Yorkshire. Winch quotes Hutchinson, with 
suspicion of a garden origin, for it in the Lake province. 
Dr. Burgess was told that it grew wild on the shore of the 
Solway Firth. In the Flora Glottiana, it is stated to occur 
on the Campsie Hills. Professor Balfour found it in Arran, 
between Brodrick and Kildonan Castle —a station which 
carries its range, on the west side of Britain, several degrees 
further north than would otherwise be admitted; but if 
wild in Arran, it may be so on the Solway likewise. 


209. ALTHHA HIRSUTA, Linn. 


Area » » (8). 

Alien. Apparently well established in its one locality, 
though we can scarce admit it to be anything more than 
an alien. The directions to find this plant and Salvia 
pratensis, are thus given by Mr. Dennes :—“ Enter Cob- 
ham park by the gate nearest to Cobham ;— proceed past 
the mausoleum to the large Spanish chestnut tree, which 
marks the junction of the three parishes of Cobham, Cux- 
ton and Strood ;— follow this road to the border of the 
wood, and incline to the right along the upper end of the 
field to which it leads ;— and in a spot directly north of 
Cuxton Church these plants will be found.” . 


fet. Mf. J97. 210. LavATERA ARBOREA, Linn. 


Area 1 2)[3 4] 67 % » x (11) 12 13 (14). 

South limit in Cornwall, Dorset, Hants. 

North limit on Ailsa Craig and in the Isle of Man. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—56. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Peat 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to West Lowlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral. Ou rocks of the coast, but very local. 
Has been recorded from Essex and Norfolk ; but the Lava- 
tera Olbia was the species mistaken for it in the former, 
and in the latter it cannot be found. In the province of 
Tyne, it has occurred only on ballast hills, and the ruins 
of the Castle on the Bass rock, Haddingtonshire, are too 
suspicious for the native locality of a plant otherwise con- 
fined to the western coasts; but it has long existed on the 
Bass ; being recorded by Sibbald on that and other isles of 
the Forth. 


LavaTERA OLsia, Linn. 


Area x x [8]. 

Alien or Incognit. “A few years since a new piece of 
road was made through Epping Forest to Woodford. At 
a spot called Fair-mead Bottom a large quantity of earth 
was dug from the forest aud thrown up to raise the road, 
for the distance of about halfa mile. The following sum- 
mer the sides of this piece of road were covered with various 
plants, such as Senecio jacobeza, thistles, &c., and among 
them a great number of plants of Lavatera Olbia, a species 
not known, I believe, as a native of Britain. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the seeds had been buried fora 
vast number of years, and vegetated when brought to the 
’ surface, as it seems impossible for the plants to have got 
there in any other way. For three or four years they 
seemed to flourish, and flowered abundantly ; but now the 
banks having become covered with grass &c., they seem to 
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be disappearing, and last year I could find only three or 
four plants. When I first noticed it there were hundreds 
scattered along the whole length of the raised portion of 
the road.” (Henry Doubleday, in the Phytologist, vol. i. 
page 265. — 1842.) 


bt. li ¥4 598, 211. Titia parviFouis, Ekrh. 


Area 1 23456(7)8 » » (11) 12. 
South limit in Devon and Sussex. 
North limit in Cumberland and 
Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 15. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 100 yards, in the Lake province. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 
Denizen. Sylvestral. With this, as with some other 
apparently indigenous trees, doubts will arise whether they 


? 


should be regarded as true natives, or as species originally 
introduced from the European continent. On the whole, 
the presumption seems in favour of this species being a 
genuine Briton. Ifso, we must explain its preseut scarcity, 
on the supposition that human operations have tended more 
towards extinguishing, than towards encouraging and dif- 
fusing the species in England: a supposition which is 
countenanced by the fact of some of its recorded localities 
producing only single or few aged trees, and these existing 
in spots where they were not likely to have been planted 
for any purpose of use or ornament. We have now so very 
few really natural woods left in England, that the existence 
of “entire woods of this species at Buckland, near Ash- 
burton,” seems an insufficient reason, by itself, for holding 
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the species native: what proof have we that “ entire woods 
of this species” were not formerly planted? However, I 
am myself disposed to consider it native in the western 


counties, from Devon to Cumberland ; and possibly it may | 


be (or formerly have been) the same in several of the 
eastern counties also. I may refer to the New Guide for 
some details respecting its localities. 


212. Tinia EVUROPHA, Linn. ? 


Area(12345,4%7 84% 10 11 x 18 14 15 16). 

Alien? If this species is native in any part of Britain, 
it will probably be found so only in the southern and 
western provinces; and there is, as Dr. Bromfield well ob- 
serves, no geographical improbability to oppose against 
the views of those botanists who consider it native. It is 
to be recollected, however, that most of the published lo- 
calities are of suspicious credit; the name ‘ europza’ hay- 
ing been frequently applied to either of the other two 
species, or to all three promiscuously. On this unsettled 
question, about the nativity of our Tilias, two papers in 
the first volume of the Phytologist may be usefully con- 
sulted; one by the Rev. W. A. Leighton, page 147; the 
other by Dr. Bromfield, page 169. The arguments of 
these gentlemen go far towards showing that Tilia euro- 
pea and grandifolia might correctly be held “ denizens,” 
although here still kept among our “alien” species. But 
in reference to the papers on this subject, I would suggest 
that botanists should examine specimens before trusting 
to recorded localities. Mr. Lees is appealed to as an au- 
thority, in the paper of Dr. Bromfield; but having seen 
specimens sent to the Botanical Society of London, by 
Mr. Lees, I know that this latter gentleman was then la- 


ee 
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belling his specimens incorrectly. Was not the T. parvi- 
folia the species intended by Linneus under the name of 
“europea”? 


213. TiL1a GRANDIFOLIA, Khrh. 


Area(s 2345 % 78 x 10 11 x » 14 18). 

Alien? Several botanists have supposed this species 
to be truly native in the provinces of the Channel, Thames, 
Severn and Humber; while in the other provinces its na- 
tivity is more frequently denied than affirmed. See the 
remarks on the two preceding species. 


Zi. f.I98 214. Hypericum Anprosamum, Linn. 


Area] 234567 (8) 91011121314, 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in the west of Ross-shire and Durham. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

' Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Sylvestral. A widely distributed example of 
the Atlantic type; extending almost to the whole length 
of our island, on the west side, and running through the 
southern counties, eastward into Kent and Essex. It oc- 
curs also in Norfolk, Northampton, York and Durham ; 
but in Berwickshire is stated to be “too obviously the 
outcast of gardens.” Whether wild anywhere in the pro- 
vince’of Trent, I am not prepared to say; the locality of 


We giants fot an~, Char. Lea Wetdit  fi392- 
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“ Nottingham Castle” is too suspicious to allow of that 
province (8) standing unenclosed in the line which shows 
the area of the species. As the plant grows in Stafford- 
shire, Cheshire and Yorkshire, it may be expected also in 
Derbyshire, which is the most likely one of the Trent 
counties, wherein to find it. 


215. HypeRICUM PERFORATUM, Linn. ee Vit. tf. 998. 


Areal 2345678910114 1381415 4,17 18. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Septal. Although I find no recorded locality 
for this frequent species within the provinces of the Lakes 

et coh or West Heghands, its existence there seems so very pro- 

bable that the estimate has been made to include both 
of those provinces. It is doubtless a scarce species in 
the North Highlands and Isles; the name not occurring 
in my own lists of plauts observed in the counties of Ross, 
Sutherland and Caithness, nor in Balfour and Babington’s 
list of species seen by themselves in the Hebrides. Ed- 
mondston gives two localities in Shetland; the name is 
quoted in Gillies’s manuscript Flora of Orkney, but only 
on authority of Lowe’s list; and by the Rev. G. Gordon, 
the species was observed at Rosehaugh, in Ross. 
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, ae 216. Hypericum puBium, Leers. 
wt. Mp. 777. 5 ' 
, 216,b. HypPeRicuM MacuLatTuM, Crantz. 


Areal 234567891011 12 15 » 15 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Hants, Sussex. 

North limit in Fifeshire and the Isle of Arran. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Snperagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 yards in province of Tyne. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—45. 

Native. Septal. Finding it quite impossible for me to 
distinguish the localities recorded. for these two alleged 
species, severally from each other, I am compelled to treat 
them as one. Nor, indeed, can I distinguish the two as 
species, in a satisfactory manner. It appears to me that 
almost all the specimens which I have received under 
either of these names (including with them the Arran spe- 
cimens, said to be true H. dubium) belong to the species 
figured under the name of “dubiunm” in English Botany, 
plate 296. Among the exceptions, are two or three ex- 
amples of H. perforatum, as J should have labelled them ; 
as also two other rather puzzling specimens, with a calyx 
of an intermediate character, but, on the whole, appearing 
more near to H. perforatum than to H. dubium. One of 
these two was received from the Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh, and is labelled as H. maculatum, from Raith’woods, 
Fifeshire, communicated by Mr. W. W. Evans. The 
other was obtained from the Botanical Society of London, 
and is located from Coniston, in the Lake province, com- 
municated by Miss Beevor ; this specimen having broader 
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sepals than usually seen in H. perforatum, though less 
broad and obtuse than those of dubium. Specimens col- 
lected in Devon and Hampshire are undistinguishable by 
any character of the calyx, from those collected in Arran. 
The question of species seems to resolve itself into this:— 
Is H. maculatum a distinct species in nature, or only a 
book species, made up by combining those examples of 
dubium and perforatum which approximate in the abnor- 
mal character of their calyx? Andif H. maculatum be 
thus only a book species, are those intermediate forms, so 
named, sufficient evidence to prove H. dubium and H. 
perforatum varieties of one varying species? Tam myself 
inclined, though not confidently so, to answer the former 
question in the affirmative, and the latter in the negative. 


219. HYPERICUM QUADRANGULUM, Linn. 


Area 12345678910 111213 14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 

North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Inundatal. Like all the other species of its 
genus, in Britain, this one decreases in frequency north- 
wards; but it is too generally diffused to allow of its geo- 
graphic type being restricted to the English. Having 
seen this species near Callander, close upon the Highland 
borders, I carry down its range of temperature to 46. If 
growing also inland within the county of Ross, this would 
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afford an additional reason; but the plants of that county, 
on the authority of Mr. Gordon, were probably observed 
near the eastern coast line, the temperature of which is as- 
sumed to be 47 in the estimates for this work. But while 
the mean annual temperature may possibly be higher on 
the east coast of Ross, that of summer is probably higher 
at Callander. 


218. HypERicuUM HUMIFUsUM, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and extreme north of Argyle. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Pascual. Frequent in England, particularly in 
the southern counties; less so in Scotland, but said to be 
common even so far north as in Moray. On this account 
I venture to include the North Highland province in the 
estimated census, on the probability that a species which 
is common in Moray, will occur also in the east of Ross- 
shire. 


219. HYPERICUM LINEARIFOLIUM, Vahl. 


Area 1. 

South and North limits in Cornwall and Devon. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 
2K 
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Latitude 50—5]. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 
? (At or near the coast level). 


Descends 
? 


Ascends 

Range of mean annual temperature 52 —? 

Native. Rupestral. This species is stated to have been 
found at Cape Cornwall, by Messrs. Borrer and Babington; 
as also, “among granite rocks near the banks of the Teign, 
Devon,” by a dissenting minister, the Rev. Mr. Hincks. 
The mention of “ granite rocks” seems to refer the locality 
to the upper part of the stream, on or near Dartmoor; in 
which case the range of altitude and temperature must be ~ 
carried farther than I have ventured to assign for the loca- 
lities of the plant. Is there any certainty that the Devon- 
shire specimens belong to this species ? 


220. HyprERICUM PULCHRUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

\South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
orth limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 750 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—40. 

Native. [Ericetal. Few English botanists appear to 
know that this is the most widely distributed species of its 
genus, in Britain. The name frequently occurs in local 
lists of “rare plants,” in which other less general species 
are not mentioned. The elegance of the plant may render 
it more a favourite with botanical observers; and they may 
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be misled, in some degree, by a peculiarity in its distribu- 
tion; namely, that its localities seldom extend over much 
space singly, and the specimens themselves are often thin- 
ly scattered in its localities. Still, it is so generally spread 
through Britain, that I cannot name any county from 
which it is more probably absent than present. Tried by 
counties, its census must be general or universal. 


oe. M1, 999 . 221. Hypericum HIRSUTUM, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 ,131415. ./7. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Aberdeen and Moray. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 150 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Sylvestral. Probability appears so far in fa- 
vour of this species being found in the provinces of the 
Lakes and West Highlands, that I have added one pro~ 
vince in the estimated census, and might, perhaps, have 
carried the estimate up to 16. Enters within the High- 
land valleys; having been observed at Aberfeldie, by Miss 
Twining; at Finlarig, by Mr. W. Wilson; and also near 
Killin, by myself. Should the range of temperature be 
brought down to 45? 
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222, Hypericum monTanum, Linn.& St. la. J. J99, 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 [13]. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Armand, 

North limit in Durham, Cumberland, (Ayrshire ?). 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Sylvestral. Some uncertainty remains as to 
the true north limits of this species in the western pro- 
vinces. In the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, it is re- 
corded from the “‘ banks of the Doon, near Casilis,” on the 
authority of Mr. James Smith; but as no other botanist 
appears to have recorded a Scottish locality, I feel some 
hesitation in carrying the area and range of the present 
species so far north. Two localities in Cumberland are 
given on the authority of Hutchinson, not confirmed by 
other observers, as far as my notes go. But from West- 
moreland (“ Arnside”) we have it reported on the autho- 
rity of Mr. G. 8S. Gibson, which gives probability to the 
Cumberland localities also. I have a specimen from Dur- 
ham, by favour of Mr. Bowman. reel 


223. HyprRricuM ELODES, Linn. La bed. li. j.299 


Areal 234567 $9 10 y 12 18 y » 16 y 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney (Neill) and Argyleshire. 
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Estimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—60. Atlantic (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 or 350 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. 

Native. Uliginal. Intermediate by its distribution, be- 
tween the British and Atlantic types. Its apparent ab- 
sence from the provinces of Trent, Tyne, East Lowlands 
and East Highlands, though so uniformly distributed up 
the western provinces, gives an Atlantic character to its 
area and prevalence; while, on the other hand, several lo- 
calities in the province of Ouse, in connexion with the al- 
leged one at Guisborough, in the north-east of Yorkshire, 
show too much of an eastern or Germanic tendency. And 
when we find it recorded so far north as Orkney, on the 
authority of Dr. Neill, it is made to appear a species of the 
south and north, of the west and east, —and thus one of 
the British type as nearly as aught else. Mr. Bowman 
observed it at 1000 yards of altitude in North Wales; 
and I think it was seen by myself rather higher on Dart- 
moor, in Devon. 


234. HypERICUM CALYCINUM, Linn. 


erly? & dey Br errs 12 18). 

Alien. Introduced into the British Isles; but being a 
plant which holds the ground well by its creeping suckers, 
it will grow and spread freely in places where it is left un- 
disturbed, after being once introduced. As it diffuses 
itself very little, if at all, by seed, it can scarce be deemed 
a naturalized species. 
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HyprericuM BARBATUM, Linn. 


Area x [15]. 

Incognit. Said to have been found “by the side ofa 
hedge near the wood of Aberdalgy, in Strath Earn,” Perth- 
shire, by Mr. Don. No other botanist having met with 
examples, we cannot suppose this easily-seen species to 
have been either native or naturalized in the one locality ; 
and in which it is now probably extinct. 


225. ACER CAMPESTRE, thane he. li keen? 


Areal 2345 6 if s P10 11 (12 13 14 15 16). 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham (and the Isle of Man). 

Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native.- Sylvestral and Septal. On the authority of 
Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica, this Acer extends northwards to 
Kinfauns, near the town of Perth, and to Ardmaddy, in 
Nether Lorn. Mr. Montgomery reports it from Castle 
Semple, Renfrewshire; and Patrick records its existence in 
“woods and hedges,” in Lanarkshire. All these, it is to be 
feared, are very suspicious localities, and to which the spe- 
cies is likely to have been introduced. In the Edinburgh 
Catalogue it is given as a doubtful native of. the Forth 
counties. In the Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed we find it 
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mentioned only in a list of the introduced and imperfectly 
naturalized species. Winch deems it not indigenous 
northward of the Tyne. The name occurs in a Catalogue 
of plants observed in the Isle of Man, by Mr. Macnab. I 
have seen it in hedges in Lancashire, apparently planted. 
Not unlikely, however, to occur truly wild in Cheshire ; 
and I have ventured to reckon South Wales in the provin- 
cial census, although not aware of any locality recorded 
for that province. In the South of England, (for example, 


in Devon and Surrey) it is abundant. 


W746 ae - 4g, 226. AcER PsEupo-pLaTanus, Linn. 


Area (123567891011 121314416). 

Alien? This is almost always allowed to be an intro- 
duced tree; and yet, looking to existing localities, there 
would seem to be quite as much likelihood of the large 
maple being native in this country, as of the large-leaved 
lime being so. It certainly propagates itself by seed, 
along the course of streams in several of the western coun- 
ties, as those of Lancashire, Cumberland’ and Inverness- 
shire; and Winch asserts it to be “certainly indigenous 
on the high moors” of Tyne province. As it rises freely 
from seeds falling in our shrubberies, and will flourish 
from the north to the south coast of Britain, there can be 
little doubt that it would establish itself perfectly, uf allow- 
ed todo so. This adaptation to the climate of Britain 
might be held indirectly an argument in favour of its nati- 
vity, although there is one counter argument to set against 
the former; namely, that the leaf-buds expand so early in 
spring as frequently to be damaged by frost, and that its 
leaves fall in the autumn earlier than those of our unques- 
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tioned natives. Does this apply only in the south or 
south-east of England? 


227. Eropium maritimum, Sm. Ze 4, “i hin 


Area 1 2 [3 4] 56789, [11] 1213. 

South limit in Cornwall and the Isle of Wight. 

North limit in Wigtonshire and Nottinghamshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 50—55. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends little above the coast level, in Trent. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral and Glareal. This is a plant of the 
sea-coast, rather than one of the sea-shore. Its present 
range along the coast runs from the Land’s End, in Corn- 
wall, eastward to the Isle of Wight, and northward to the 
south-west extremity of Scotland. Stated to have formerly 
grown on the coasts of Sussex, Kent, and Norfolk; and 
the former, at least, was probably correct, though the loca- 
lity is no longer in existence. To the locality of “Sun- 
derland ballast-hills” the plant had doubtless been intro- 
duced by shipping. In addition to the present narrow 
area along the west and south coasts, there are some in- 
land localities on record, chiefly in the Severn province; 
but one of them being as far eastward as the Forest of 
Sherwood, in Nottinghamshire. 
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tit Wi. J. yp, 228. Eroviwm cicurarium, Sm. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland and the Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Glareal and Viatical. Generally distributed, 
and perhaps in every county of Britain; unless the two 
groups of the North Isles, those of Orkney and Shetland, 
shall prove to be total and permanent exceptions. A va- 
riety is recorded, under name of “ E. pimpinellefolium,” 
in the Floras of Oxford and Bedford, and also as found 
frequently in Battersea, by Mr. Pamplin: I have not seen 
specimens. 


Ml. J.400, 228%. Eroprum Moscuatum, Sm. . 


Areal 234567 8 (9) 10 » (12 » 14). 
South limit in Cornwall, Dorset, Sussex. 
North limit in Yorkshire and Anglesea. 
Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 15. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

2L 
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Denizen. Viatical. So doubtful as a British plant, 
that the term ‘ Alien’ might seem more appropriate than 
that of ‘denizen.’ I have rarely met with the species my- 
self, and only in such spots and sparing quantities as 
seemed to indicate its origin from neighbouring cottage 
gardens; being cultivated for its perfume occasionally. 
Both Sir William Hooker and Mr. Babington admit it un- 
questioned, among the native species; and thus received 
by those botanists, I cannot properly reduce it to a lower 
grade of citizenship than is here assigned for it; videlicet, 
a species which may be native, or may be alien. 


GERANIUM STRIATUM, Linn. 


Area (1). 

Alien. Has been established, to some degree, in the 
neighbourhood of Penzance, in Cornwall, during many 
years. One of the Keswick guides pretended that he had 
discovered it on the coast of Cumberland; but on accom- 
panying Mr. Joseph Woods to the alleged locality, he was 
unable to show a single example of it growing there, as we 
are told by Mr. Woods in the Botanical Magazine. Very 
recently, however, Mr. G. S. Gibson has stated in the Phy- 
tologist (vol. 2, page 376) that the species “is found on 
* the coast, near Flimby, Cumberland, plentifully, and appa- 
rently wild.” It is to be feared that Mr. Gibson has here 
inadvertently cited hearsay information in terms which im- 
ply that he speaks from positive knowledge, and as an eye- 
witness to the fact. I consider the botanical statements of 
the Keswick guides to be utterly worthless; and there can 
be no doubt that false information has been purchased 
from them by the money of tourists, in divers instances. 


e b . , 
Oe ee ee a ae a ee 


lit. . ly00, 


byt U1. 
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229. GERANIUM PHa:UM, Linn. 


Area (1234547891011 121314 15 » y 18). 

Alien. The frequent records of this species seem to in- 
dicate much tendency to naturalize itself in this country ; 
and yet the few localities in which examples of it have 
been seen by myself, were so obviously of garden origin, 
that I could not at all hesitate about the propriety of hold- 
ing it merely ‘alien’ in Britain; corroborated as my own 
ideas on the subject are by the observations of so many 
botanists who have recorded localities for the species. 
Both Hooker and Babington, however, give it as a native ; 
and others may likely deem it at least entitled to the inter- 
mediate term of ‘ denizen.’ 


J. aol, GERANIUM NoDosuM, Linn. 
GERANIUM ANGULATUM, Curt. 
Area [3 x 12]. ‘ 


Incognit. Has been reported from Hertfordshire, York- 
shire and Cumberland; and specimens are in herbaria, 
alleged to have been collected in the two latter counties. 
Mr. Borrer, however, refers the Cumberland plant (or one 
of the plants alleged to have been found wild in Cumber- 
land) to G. angulatum; which induces me to place both 
names here. Various particulars about the localities of 
these species may be seen in the Phytologist, first volume, 
pages 556 and 588, and second volume, pages 376 and 
430. 
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230. GERANIUM syLyATICUM, Linn. &, 4. Mf. 


Area [1 x 8] 45 x x »% 1011 12 13 1415 16 17 18. 
South limit in Norfolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire. 
North limit in Orkney (Lowe’s list) and Ross-shire. 
Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 30. 
Latitude 52—60. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to a trifling elevation, in England. 

Ascends to 850 yards, or upwards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—36. 

Native. Sylvestral. The chief prevalence of this spe- 
cies appears to run from Yorkshire into the Highlands. 
Southward, it reappears in Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire and Norfolk. Localities are also recorded 
in Suffolk, Berkshire, the neighbourhood of the Metropolis 
(D. Cooper’s list) and Cornwall; but these are probably 
erroneous. The locality of “ Kynance Cove,” in Cornwall, 
was incorrectly published for the present species, in the 
Phytologist; the name having been written inadvertently 
instead of ‘sanguineum.’ Lowe’s list is my only authority 
(as quoted in Dr. Gillies’s Flora) for the occurrence of this 
species northward of the county of Ross; but the probabi- 
lity of the alleged fact may allow it to pass for evidence. 
Frequent on rocks and about streams up to 600 or 700 
yards; rare at any higher elevations. 


231. GERANIUM PRATENSE, Linn. hte 7 lt hho 


Areal 234567891011 121314 15 16. 
South limit in Dorset, Isle of Wight, Sussex. Gavarlt. 
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North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to nearly 600 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—42. 

Native. Pratal. I find no locality recorded for this 
plant in Cornwall or Devon. It is mentioned in a list of 
species observed in the Isle of Wight, by an accomplished 

' lady botanist, Miss Twining; but it is not given as a native 
of that island in a list from Dr. Bromfield. Towards the 
other extremity of Britain, there appears no locality north- 
ward of Moray; although the altitude at which it is stated 
to grow in Perthshire and Aberdeenshire, might lead to an 
inference that the climate of the North Highlands would 
be quite suitable. I have not seen it higher than 500 feet 
in the Highland provinces. Dr. Dickie records it at 1747 
feet in Aberdeenshire; and Mr. Gardiner says, “high on 
the mountains, as well as at their bases,” in Perthshire. 


tA. tii. f.yo/. 232. GERANIUM PyRENAICcUM, Linn. 


Area 1 234567 [8] » 10 (11) [12] ¥ 1415 16. 
South limit in Glamorgan, Hants, Kent, Surrey. 

North limit in Nairnshire, or about Perth, and in Bute. 
Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 50—58. English (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in England. 

Ascends to 100 yards, or thereabout, in Scotland. 
Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Denizen. Viatical. It is difficult to say whether this 
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species is native or alien in England. If not originally a 
native it has become sufficiently well established in several 
localities to create a claim to the designation of ‘ denizen.’ 
In Scotland its stations are more liable to suspicion; and 
there it might be fairly enough classed with the aliens. 
The authorities for its occurrence in the provinces of Trent 
and Lakes, require to be corroborated. In that of Tyne, 
both Mr. R. B. Bowman and the late Mr. Winch pro- 
nounced it “naturalized.” In general, the proximity of 
old gardens, and the scanty numbers of the plants, throw 
doubt on the nativity of the localities; so that I can re- 
gard it only as a naturalized alien in Britain. 


233. GERANIUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Avea 12345 % [7810 (11) x» 14]. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Suffolk, Northamptonshire, Warwickshire ? 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Rupestral or Glareal. The recorded localities 
are to be received with distrust, other species having fre- 
quently been mistaken for the present. All the provinces, 
from North Wales to the East Lowlands, may be consider- 
ed to require confirmation, before the present species can 
be deemed really native in them; but the fact of its oc- 
currence about Gateshead, in the Tyne province, is fully 
proved by specimens collected there by Mr. Storey, of 
Newcastle, although probably the species was originally 
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carried into that province with ballast. Mr. Edmondston 
stated that he found it “very fine at Preston Pans,” near 
Edinburgh. If that young botanist did not mistake the 
species, it was likely introduced thither also. 


(My J. ¢02. 234. GERANIUM PUSILLUM, Linn. 


Bags i208 oA 35 07) Syed Athgad Mel Aids: 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Forfarshire, about Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Agrestal and Viatical. Should we judge of it 
by the localities placed on record, this would be consider- 
ed rather a scarce species, although distributed over a wide 
area. Probably, however, it is frequently overlooked. In 
estimating the census I have added more than usual, and 
supposed it likely to occur in all the provinces up to the 
West Highlands, or 16, inclusively. Extended to the 
superagrarian zone on account of its occurrence in Moray ; 
where, however, it is considered by the author of the Col- 
lectanea, as probably introduced. 


235. GERANIUM MOLLE, Linn. 
Area, general. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
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Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 or 300 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

Native. Agrestal, &c. The commonest species of its 
genus in Britain; growing in cultivated ground, by road- 
sides, on banks, in sandy pastures, &c. The round outline 
of the leaves often induces young botanists to refer exam- 
ples of the present species to G. rotundifolium ; and hence 
several erroneous localities are recorded for the latter. 


236. GERANIUM DISSECTUM, Linn. 


Areal 23456789 101112131415 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland, Moray, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Agrestal, &c. The county estimate should 
rise to 78, if the steps between 70 and 80 were to be taken 
by units. As far as records show, this plant is absent from 
the three groups of islands which form the province of the 
North Isles; and as it may also be absent from the coun- 
ties of Caithness, Banff, and West Inverness, the estimate 
cannot at present be taken so high as 80. In the Collec- 
tanea for a Flora of Moray, this species, like G. pusillum 
and many other agrestal plants, is marked as being “doubt- 
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fully native.” I presume this to signify nearly the same 
thing as the term of ‘ colonist, used in the present work. 


tM J. 402, 237. GERANIUM CoLUMBINUM, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 413141516. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Fifeshire and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Agrestal, &e. More widely than abundantly 


distributed ; and so very local in Scotland, as to prevent 
its assignment to the British type of distribution. Within 


the Highland provinces it is barely existent on their more 
southern borders; having been recorded only from the 
neighbourhood of Queensferry in Fifeshire, and on a rocky 
place between Glasgow and Dumbarton. The Queens- 


ferry locality carries it just northward of the latitudinal 


line of 56°. Not unlikely to occur within the Lake province. 


ot. /i. fe. 402, 238. GERANIUM LUCIDUM, Linn. 


aml. 


Areal 234567 84. 10 11 12 13 1415 16 17 [18]. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire, Dumbartonshire, [Orkney ?]. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
2M 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 200 yards, in the Lake province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Rupestral and Viatical. Excepting Lowe’s list 
of Orkney plants, I am not aware of any recorded authority 
for the occurrence of this species more northward than the 
county of Ross. It may be that 60 counties would have 
been a nearer estimate; though, if called on to specify 
those from which it is probably quite absent, I should have 
difficulty in selecting the dozen which have been deducted 
from the whole number, in the estimate given above. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ London Catalogue’ it is mentioned in four- 
fifths of the local Floras. 


239. GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM, Linn. 
239,b. GERANIUM PURPUREUM, Forst. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 500 or 550 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—41. 

Native. Viatical and Rupestral. Almost equally abun- 
dant as G. molle, in the two lower agrarian zones; and 
probably less rare than the latter in the upper agrarian 
zone. Asit is not recorded by Mr. Edmondston, I do not 
venture to include Shetland in the county estimate; and 
yet its occurrence up to the extreme limit of the agrarian 
region, in the East Highland province, might justify the 


Petrie dd in 
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expectation of finding it northward to Shetland. At the 
village of Castletown in Braemar, I saw plants of this 
species potted and housed as “ geraniums,” with the care 
which English cottagers bestow upon pelargoniums. The 
G. purpureum or Raii is recorded from several counties of 
England, ranging on the coast from Kent westward and 
northward to Merionethshire. The late Mr. J. E. Bowman 
% wrote of this variety, “I have seen so many intermediate 
States between G. Robertianum and my friend Forster’s G. 
purpureum, on different parts of the coast, that I think the 
latter can only be deemed a maritime variety.” 


240, GERANIUM SANGUINEUM, Linn. 
240,b. GERANIUM LANCASTRIENSE, Mill. 


Areal » 34567891011 1213 1415 1617. 
South limit in Cornwall, Somerset, Essex. 

North limit in Ross, Moray, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 


Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

Native. Rupestral and Littoral. In numerous loca- 
lities, but still one of the least general among the plants 
referred to the British type. In the Flora Scotica, Mr. 
Anderson is quoted as the authority for the occurrence of 
this species on the banks of Loch Rannoch, which may be 
about 1000 feet above the sea. I presume that it grows 
to 200 or 300 yards in Yorkshire. By general consent G. 
lancastriense is now referred to G. saguineum, and yet it 
is curious to see how different are their modes of growth 


B Lam ure 


Ascends to 300 yards, in the East Highlands. “7 // % -A4c | 
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when kept in gardens. The dense tufts and short branches 
or stems of G. lancastriense give that plant a very dif- 
ferent first-sight aspect, compared with the long-branched 
and diffusely growing G. sanguineum. 


241. IMPATIENS FULVA, Nutt. 


Area (x » 3). 

Alien. Were not the American origin of this species 
well known, any botanist now finding it in Surrey and 
Middlesex, where it is so perfectly established, would seem 
well entitled to pronounce it a genuine native of Britain. 
The perfect naturalisation of the plant, across many miles 
of country, is a valuable fact for botanists and geologists ; 
and is one that should teach the former to be less hasty in 
pronouncing local species “ truly indigenous,” which is so 
much the custom with smatterers in the science. Begin- 
ning considerably above Guildford, it may be traced at 
intervals along the river Wey, down to its junction with 
the Thames at Weybridge. Below this point, localities 
occur on both sides of the Thames; as at Walton, Kings- 
ton, Barnes, Twickenham or Isleworth, &c. From Wey- 
bridge, again, in another direction, it ascends the course 
of the Basingtoke Canal, to Woking Heath, if not farther ; 
probably carried by boats or their towing ropes against 
the course of the slow stream of a canal. . #4. 444. fi2: 
fs flo 0 Ken 


249, Impatiens NoLI-ME-TANGERE, Linn. 4 Vd.tn, fe 


Area (12.8 4)43/,, 7 (8) 9 (10) % 12 (18)... (45) 
South limit in Montgomeryshire (and Derbyshire ?) 


North limit in Westmorland (and Yorkshire ?) 
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Kstimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 6. 

Latitude 52—55. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Midagrarian zone. 

Descends ? Ascends ? (No great altitude). 

Range of mean annual temperature about 48—46. 

Native? Sylvestral. Whether and where this species 
is native in Britain, are two queries which scarcely admit 
of satisfactory answer. ‘That several of its recorded loca- 
lities have originated from gardens there can be no doubt ; 


while others have so much of nature about their aspect, 
that various good authorities look upon the plant as truly 
anative. The three provinces which are excepted from 
the enclosures in the line of ‘ area,’ have strong testimony 
in support. Thus, for North Wales, we have Mr. J. E. 
‘Bowman describing a locality thus: “road-side, below a 
high wooded glen, a little west of Arthog Hall, south of 
the estuary of the Maw-ddach, and several fields adjoin- 
ing, undoubtedly wild.” For the province of Mersey, we 
may quote Dr. J. B. Wood, thus: “ Bamford Wood, near 
_ Heywood, in great abundance, and undoubtedly wild.” 
And for the province of the Lakes, we find two other bo- 
tanists of celebrity bearing witness in favourable, though 
less positive, terms. Mr. G.S. Gibson says: “ Near Stock 
Gill Force, abundantly, apparently wild, though it is diffi- 
cult to tell when plants so easily propagated may have 
been introduced. It grows on the steep sides of the Gill, 
both above and below the path near the mill.” _—_‘ (Phytol. 
li. 375). And Mr. W. Borrer writes: “I can scarcely 
doubt that Impatiens Noli-me-tangere is truly indigenous 
in Westmoreland. It is not confined to Stock Gill, but 
far up the Scandale Beck, and separated from Stock Gill 
by the ridge running down Snaka Moss, and in various 
places by Winandermere, into which lake the waters of both 
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these streams, after uniting with the Rothay and Brathay, 
are ultimately discharged. (Phytol. ii. 427). 


243. OxaLis ACETOSELLA, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Hebrides, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—34. 

Native. Sylvestral. This pretty plant, whose blossoms 
ornament our southern coppices and hedgerows in early 
spring, finds a climate which permits its growth in every part 
of Britain, unless the Shetland Isles form a real exception. 


In the hedgerows of Devon, we see it flowering in April ;_ 


under rocks near the tops of the Grampians, its blossoms 
are produced in June or July. The drier summers of the 
south-east of England (Surrey) there banish it from the 
hedgerows; but it still grows under the shade of trees in 
damp ground or on elevated spots. It is remarkable 
(though not a solitary example of the fact) that this plant 
which is so hardy in its climate as to endure the ungenial 
temperature of the arctic zones, should also be so very 
susceptible of frost. In my garden, in Surrey, where it has 
some little shelter from neighbouring trees and a hedge, 
the leaves and flowers are often seared and destroyed by 
the frosty nights of April. The same thing occurs with the 
spring-growing leaves of Ferns, both the wild species of 
Surrey and those brought from the northern mountains. 


De pedbaniaiaitae 
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| It would hence seem that shade doubly operates in the dis- 
| tribution of plants, through its effects on their vitality and 


| opportunity of reproduction; namely, both by affording a 
screen from the too fervid rays of the sun during day, and 
also by preserving them from the cold consequent on ra- 
diation during night. 


Wl. 1, fe Y@2 244, OxaLis CoRNIcULATA, Linn. 


South limit in Cornwall. 
North limit in Devon. 
Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 
Latitude 50—51. Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

- Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

? (But little above the coast level). 


| 
Ascends 
Range of mean annual temperature about 51. 

) Denizen. Viatical. Is this species truly a native, or 
simply a naturalized one? it occurs in Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Isle of Wight, Sussex, Surrey, Gloucestershire, 
Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire. To the two Scottish 
counties it is allowed to have been introduced. There 
can be little question that such was the case in Surrey; as 
Dr. Bromfield also intimates of the Isle of Wight locality. 
Of the Sussex and Dorset localities suspicion may reason- 
ably be entertained; especially as we find Dr. Salter 
placing it in the category of dubious natives, in his 
‘Botany of Poole.’ Mr. Curnow reports it as found at 
“ Bologas,” in Cornwall. (Phytol. i. 1144.). 
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Oxauis stricta, Linn. Ae bat. Mi fo 4a3 | 


Avda Ded siSt ie ie QJ 

Alien. ‘Naturalized at Penzance, Cornwall; and 
Ilsington, Devon.” (Bab. Man.). “ Larrigan, near Pen- 
zance” ; according to Mr. William Curnow, in the Phytol- 
ogist. But Sir W. J. Hooker significantly remarks, that, 
“QO. stricta is stated by Mr. Babington, in a paper read 
before the British Association, 1839, to be an inhabitant of 
gardens near Penzance.” (British Flora, edit. 5.). 


245. Evonymus EuRopmUS, Linn. 4e Mi. Md. fel 


Area 12345678 » 10111213 14. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire and Lanarkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian— Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Septal and Rupestral. Very local in Scotland ; 
but the locality near Edinburgh appears a truly wild one, 
the shrub growing out of the crevices of rocks on Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Craigs, though very sparingly. Whether 
the locality in Lanarkshire is equally good, I am not pre- 
pared to say. Perhaps it grows sufficiently high, in the 
north of England, to justify the extension of its ascending 
range into the superagrarian zone, and to carry its range of 
temperature down to 46. It may be that the proper 
county estimate, would come nearer to 50 than to 40. 
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. Li Mi J, ¢og STAPHYLEA prnnata, Linn. 


rear (3! —¢ 8 kl ye fg OE @ (1008 12619114): 
Alien. In the case of this shrub we have a striking ex- 
ample of the different inferences which may be drawn from 
the same fact. Botanists seem pretty well agreed in re- 
garding this in the light of an introduced and scarcely 
naturalized species; and yet Mr. Chorley pronounces it 
“wild at K§nsthwaite hedges, near Winandermere,” and 
Mr. Hailstone thought it to be “truly indigenous in York- 
ghar.” “fa jefe Lug) 62-00. Poulan. (tneZPr a Canit 2 On tong, 
hid iurn, tir Lines. Ae tifigre 2t- augqin, J Jentoncuin 
Bere 530 29.9 AGC. LAL S Fi Of aLarenys 
mi. Ato te. 246. 5 inaiere CATHARTICUS, Linn, Peoy « tre Lar 
Aad. BS Phe VAL. 12 pitts till Jorma 2579, 
Area 123456784 10111213 y y (16). 
South limit in (Devon?), Dorset, Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Dumfries-shire and Durham. 
Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 
Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in North England. 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 
Native. Sylvestral, &c. Not a common shrub in 
England, and recorded only from Dumfries-shire, in Scot- 
land, with the exception of “ plantations in Bute,” whence 
I have a specimen given to me by Professor Balfour, but 
where we may hold it planted rather than native. It may 
rise sufficiently high in the north of England to justify a 
similar extension of its range of zones and temperature 
with that suggested for the Euonymus. 
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nop 
247. Ruamnus Francona, Linn. Xe ZA 4! fs. 


Area 12345678910 41213 4 15. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. GanavQ. 

North limit in Moray, Ayrshire, Cumberland. 

Estimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—58. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Sylvestral and Septal. The rarity of this shrub 
in Scotland, being there found in only two localities, af- 
fords a sufficient reason for referring it to the English, 
rather than to the British type of distribution; and yet it 
has not the same predominance in the southern provinces 
of England, compared with the northern, which is charac- 
teristic in the distribution of other plants assigned to that 
type. Until recently, the only recorded Scottish locality 
was that in Ayrshire; but the Rev. G. Gordon informs me 
that this shrub has been discovered in Darnaway Wood, 
Moray, by Dr. Innes. 


248. SPARTIUM scCOPARIUM, Linn. Au } MM y 4 


Area 1 234567891011 1213 14 15 16 17 (18). 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Cmand 
North limit in Sutherland and (introduced to) Orkney. 
Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 


x 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—41. 

Native. Sylvestral and Ericetal. Omitted from the 
Shetland Flora; and in that of Orkney it is mentioned 
only as a species probably introduced. Excepting those 
two groups, and possibly the Hebrides also, it is too likely 
to occur in every county to warrant the reduction of its 
census to the next step below 80; namely, to 75. It is 
barely assignable to the arctic region, about the lowest 
borders, as far as I have seen localities. Occurs on the 
moors by Loch Erricht, at about 400 yards of altitude; on 
the Clova mountains, between 500 and 600 yards; on the 
Braemar moors, from 500 to 650 yards. Perhaps sown in 
some of these places. 


? 


249. ULEXx EUROP&US, Linn. 
249,b. ULEx strictus, (Mack.) Lindl. 


Area 1 234567891011 12131415 16 17 (18). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland and Caithness. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends.to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends (rarely) to 700 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—42. 

Native. Ericetal and Glareal. It is difficult to decide 
how far northwards this shrub is truly indigenous. We do 
not find it recorded in the Flora of Shetland” Though in- 
cluded in Lowe’s list of Orkney plants, Dr. Gillies denies 


its nativity in that group of isles, and remarks that it “can 
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in every case be shown to have been introduced into Ork- 
ney, and not to be an indigenous plant.” Balfour and 
Babington say, “planted and thriving near Barvas, in 
Lewis,” one of the Hebrides. In the north of Caithness 
and Sutherland, I observed it in several places, apparently 
wild, but it might have been sown or planted in the locali- 
ties. The late Professor Graham thought it indigenous in 
Strath Naver, in Sutherland, where it occurs, he says, as 
“detached plants throughout the whole Strath, about 
twenty miles long.” From this peculiarity of its growth, 
whether native or naturalized, we may infer that the clima- 
tic limit is there nearly attained; that is, where it ceases 
to have the vigour of growth and reproduction which ena- 
bles it to become social on the commons of England, by 
choking and banishing most other plants. Although in 
one spot, on the south-east declivity of Carnedd David, 
seen‘so high as 700 yards, yet the more usual or natural 
limit runs nearer to 450 or 500 yards in North Wales. 
Winch says that it attains 650 yards in the north of Eng- 
land. Near Mr. Ogilvie’s Shooting Cottage, on the Clova 
mountains, I observed it at 500 yards of altitude ; but pro- 
bably planted there. It may be seen sparsely near the 
Dee, above Castletown, say at 400 yards; though near the 
sites of former cottages. Occurs in Glen Clova, at 250 or 
300 yards. I have estimated the lower extreme of the 
range of temperature, on the supposition of 600 yards 
being the limit in elevation, for the latitude of North 
Wales; the high elevation of 700 yards having been in a 
peculiarly favourable aspect. The Irish U. strictus is re- 
tained as a species by Mr. Babington, though now aban- 
doned even by its original proposer, Mr. Mackay. Itisa 
peculiar form, which is rather a monstrosity than a variety ; 
but is propagated by seed, like many other varieties and 
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monstrosities. Mr. Malleson thinks that he has collected 
U. strictus in Sussex. 


LT. Yin Goss 250. ULex nanvs, Forst. 


+ ULEX PROVINCIALIS, Lots. ? 


Area 12345678 9410 11 12} 13 [14 15]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Galloway (south of Scotland). 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Ericetal and Glareal. Stunted examples of 

Ulex europzus having several times been mistaken for the 

: present species, doubts and uncertainty arise in tracing its 
| range and area. Though the authorities are scarce suffi- 
cient to convince, there seems sufficient probability of its 
occurrence in the provinces of Humber and Lakes, to 
justify the estimate of 12, rather than 10, for the provincial 
census. Sir W. C. Trevelyan first called my attention to 
the errors respecting this plant, which had led me to state 
its distribution quite inaccurately in the ‘Outlines.’ At the 
date of that volume, the Edinburgh botanists were apply- 
ing the name of ‘nanus’ to small examples of U. europzus, 
from the Braid and Pentland Hills; and finding the same 
dwarfed forms prevailing at the highest altitudes in North 
Wales, I stated that “the dwarf autumnal-flowering variety 
generally exceeds the common one by 200 feet in North 
Wales.” The accurate Mr. J. E. Bowman, of North 
Wales, appears to have made the like mistake, writing me 
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that “U. nanus is the common species on our hills, up to 
1500 feet, generally of stunted growth.” Of the subordi- 
nate variety or species, U. provincialis (Lois ?), Mr. Flower 
says, in the Phytologist, “In plenty on the downs. This 
is the plant observed by some of the members of the Bri- 
tish Association, during their meeting in this city [Bristol], 
and suspected by them to be Ulex provincialis” . . . “ quite 
distinct from the present species.” 


251. GENISTA TINCTORIA, Linn. 


Area 1234567891011 1213 14. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire and Wigtonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Pascual, &c. Grows in various situations, on 
heaths, in sunny pastures, under the shade of trees and cop- 
pices, &c.; perhaps a compact soil being of more influence 
than aspect. Although not known to grow north of the 
Forth, its occurrence on the Pentland Hills or Drumshore- 
land Moor, in the East Lowlands, may indicate the climate 
of the superagrarian zone, and a mean temperature as low 
as 46. Geographic type intermediate between the English 
and British. 
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fa. a 252. GeniIsTa Pitosa, Linn. 


Area 1 2 [3] 4 {5} 6 [7]. 

South limit in Cornwall and Sussex. 

North limit in Suffolk and Pembrokeshire. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in Cornwall. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. LEricetal. Rather peculiar in its distribution ; 
the four counties from which it is recorded being so far 
asunder as to give the area a considerable range of latitude 
and longitude, and make it include as many provinces as 
counties. Introduced into the Botanist’s Guide, as a plant 
of Merionethshire, on the authority of Mr. Griffith; into 
the New Guide, as an inhabitant of Worcestershire, on the 
faith of Mr. Lees’s catalogue: both these counties are 
probably erroneous, as other botanists do not find the 
species there. The name occurs in the list of Metropoli- 
tan species, by D. Cooper; but I cannot discover that he 
gives any locality for it, in that mass of confusion and 
blunders — the Flora Metropolitana. 


yy, J.Gosy 253. GENISTA ANGLICA, Linn, 


Areal 234567891011 %13 14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, W. Inverness. 
Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 70. 
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Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 700 or 750 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—40. 

Native. Ericetal. Though frequent in Britain, this is 
considerably less so than the Ulex europeus or Spartium 
Scoparium; while it ascends higher than those allied 
shrubs, on the northern mountains. I observed it on the 
moors of Aberdeenshire, as high as 2000 feet in several 
places; the highest spot marked for it in my note-book, 
being 2200 feet, on the hills near Castletown. 


254. ONONIS ARVENSIS, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1213 14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland, Ross, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Glareal. . Here again I feel at a loss whether 
to estimate the county census at 80, or at 75. The apparent 
absence of the species from the North Isles, would bring 
the estimate down to 79; those three groups being reckoned 
as three counties. But if it grows in all the counties of the 
main land, the estimate would still be nearer to 80 than to 
75. Were not the earlier pages of the volume printed off, 
before this remark is penned, I should be now tempted to 
introduce a middle estimate, of 78, between those two 
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numbers; such an intermediate estimate to apply to the 
species which are apparently absent from the three groups 
which constitute the province of North Isles, and yet 
probably to be found in all or very nearly all of the other 
counties. Notwithstanding the northern range of this 
species, I have never seen it in the Highland valleys. 


Bete Giotle nH 


hip, li, J bos~ 255. Ononis(sPrnosa,) Linn. 


Area 1234564 8410111213144 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Haddingtonshire and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—56. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian— Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Pascual. The present species having been 
frequently regarded as a variety of O. arvensis, its distri- 
bution is yet imperfectly known. In several catalogues, the 
name of O. arvensis is used for the two species jointly, or 
for either of them; and thus, in estimating their range and 
area partly from such lists, it will happen that the present 
species is made to appear comparatively much more rare. 
In the London Catalogue, O. arvensis is marked as mention- 
ed in all the twenty local Floras ; while O. spinosa is given 
in only eleven of them. But probably this shows rather 
the use of the names, than the true distribution of the two 
species themselves. 
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256. ONONIS RECLINATA, Linn. ee Wh Md A. Yt 


Area (13). 

Alien. “Among the debris at the foot of the cliff over- _ 
hanging the rocky shore, on the west side of the Mull of 
Galloway. It'is undoubtedly wild.” (Professor Graham, 
1835.). If am not mistaken, Dr. Graham afterwards 
expressed a much less confident opinion on the nativity 
of the plant in Scotland. Ononis ramosissima was found 
on ballast heaps, in Fifeshire, in 1834; but is stated to 
have since disappeared. — 7 (& 4A, El SMA AIG 
Marty tp palace vin Sobor | 


257, ANTHYLLIS VULNERARIA, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 800 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—88. 

Native. Pascual and Rupestral. I find this plant re- 
corded from 55 counties only ; being one not usually in- 
cluded in the lists of the ‘rarer plants.’ But as it is 
mentioned in 19 of the 20 local Floras (London Catalogue) 
and extends the whole length and breadth of Britain, we 
may fairly infer that it is not likely to be absent from more 
than a few of those counties for which we still want local 
lists of their common species. It is, however, not so 
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general a plant, that we can safely assume its occurrence 

in every county. There are certainly many spaces of 

country, ten or twenty miles in diameter, from which the 

Anthyllis appears to be wholly absent. Far from frequent 

on the Highland mountains, above 400 or 500 yards; but 
it does occur so high as the locality of Astragalus alpinus, 
in Aberdeenshire, which I guessed at 2500 feet, and which 
was afterwards measured by Dr. Dickie, who found it to 
be between 2400 and 2500 feet. Mr. Gardiner has observed 
the Anthyllis on the rocks of Stuich-an-lochan, which may 
somewhat exceed the height of the Astragalus locality on 

’ Little Craig-an-dall. 
| 


258. Mepicaco sativa, Linn. 


(Area 1 234567891011 12 13 14 15.) 

Alien. Frequently sown by farmers, and will maintain 
its ground for a few years, where introduced. The number 
of provinces in which it has been observed, indicates that 
it is not very fugitive; but nobody seems to hold it a 
native. 
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* 259. Mepicaco FALcCATA, Linn. 
AA), p. yob. 
Area [1] 234 y [6] » » » (10 11). 
South limit in Dorset;-Sessex, Kent. 
North limit in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 
Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 7. 
Latitude 50—53. Germanic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 
Descends ? Ascends ? (At a slight altitude.) 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 
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Denizen. Glareal. In the British Flora, this is marked 
as a species “naturalized by the agency of man ;” in the 
Manual of British Botany, it is given as a genuine native. 
I find it recorded from the counties of Devon, Dorset, 
Sussex, Kent, Surrey (Mr. Ellis, ms.), Hertford, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, Glamorgan, York and Northumber- 
-land. Devon stands upon the uncorroborated authority 
of Polwhele. The Report, by Webb and Coleman, leaves 
Hertford in an equally unsatisfactory condition. In Gla- 
‘ morganshire, Mr. E. Forster saw “ Medicago falcata, floribus 
purpureis,” which was probably some mistake about M. 
sativa. A locality, “near Hovingham,” is recorded.in the ~ 
Yorkshire Flora; and another, “on ballast hills,” &c., in 
that of Northumberland and Durham. The species may 
be native in Norfolk, Suffolk, and some other eastern 
counties, south and west of those two. 


260. MrEpicaco LupuLina, Linn. 4 Vil ig fa 


Areal 2345678910 11 1213 141516 17,(/8’, 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. . 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Agrestal, &c. Even this plant, so profusely 
abundant in England, is apparently not general in its distri- 
bution; being wholly omitted from the lists of species 
ascertained in the three groups of the North Isles, and 
equally so from my ‘own notes of those observed in Suther- 
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land and Caithness; though I am tempted to suppose that 
I may have passed it by, unnoted, in the latter counties. 
In Moray, it is said to be frequent, but not very common ; 
about the town of Aberdeen, common; about Edinburgh, 
very common; about Glasgow, occasionally. The name 
does not occur in my lists of species observed in various 
valleys of the Grampian mountains ; though duly entered 
in those made about the towns of Stirling, Perth, and In- 
verness. _ sidtent 


Yt. Ws p-¢by, 261. Mepicaco macutata, Sibth. 


Aréa‘19 345% 78-210 (11 5 % x 14). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Yorkshire, Caernarvonshire, Anglesea. 

Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Agrestal or Viatical. A scarce plant, excep- 
ting in some of the southern and south-eastern counties. 
The East Highland province is numbered in the area, on 
account of a locality or two in Fifeshire, whither it has 
probably been carried; and the same may be inferred re- 
specting the localities in the province of Tyne; namely, 
on ballast hills, and under the Banqueting House at Aln- 
wick. The locality of Scarbourgh is cited in the Flora of 
Yorkshire; and the plant is said to be common about 
Nottingham. 
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262. MEpIcAGo DENTICULATA, Willd. An pel: MJ. 
262,b. Mepicaco apicuLatTa, Willd. 


Avene Yeiey 24 ad (15). 

South limit in Corwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 2° 

North limit in Norfolk (and Cambridgeshire ?). ° 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 9. 

Latitude 50—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the province of Channel. 

Ascends scarcely, if at all, above the coast level. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Glareal (?) and Sub-littoral. In the counties 
of Devon, Dorset, Hants (Isle of Wight; Dr. Bromfield), 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. 
Has been found also at Aberdeen, doubtless introduced to 
that more northerly coast. 


263. Mepicaco minima, Linn. x4 Vel Mf. 40 


Area [1] + 3 4 » [6]. 

South limit in Kent [and Somerset ?] 

North limit in Norfolk [and Glamorgan ?] 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 5. » 

Latitude 51—53. Germanic (!) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends scarcely above the coast level. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50 —49. 

Native. Glareal. Reported to grow in the counties of 
Kent, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Somerset and Gla- 
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| 
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morgan. The three or four first may pass undisputed. The 

: county of Somerset is named, because the species is in- 
cluded in the Flora of Bath, on the faith of Dr. Davis; and 
that of Glamorgan, on account of Mr. Lees stating that he 
“gathered this on the descent of a steep rock in Oxwich 
Bay, in 1839.” (Phytol. i. 378). Without some con- 
firmation, upon higher or more exact botanical authority, 
it seems better not to give the M. minima as certainly 
known in those two south-western provinces. But to the 
four eastern counties, enumerated above, possibly that of 
Surrey may be added, on the faith of specimens, very 
young and prematurely shrivelled up by drought, which 
were collected on Epsom Downs, by Mr. Twining. 


MepicaGo Muricata, All. 


Area [4]. 
Incognit. “ At Orford in Suffolk, on the sea-bank, close 
by the sea, plentifully.” (Ray’s Synopsis, 333). “TI have 
- omitted M. muricata, being convinced from personal ob- 
servation that no such plant now exists ‘on the sea-bank 
at Orford.’” (Babington’s Manual). 


. UW. pokes 264. MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS, Lam. 


Area 12345 6%84£1011 41314 15. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in (Aberdeenshire ?), Fifeshire, near Glasgow. 
Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
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Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Denizen. Viatical, &c. Nota common plant, although 
it occurs pretty frequently in the southern provinces, par- 
ticularly near the coast; and it may be truly a native in 
England. Scarce, and dubiously indigenous in Scotland. 
Is said to occur occasionally on the Inch, at Aberdeen; 
but I do not include that locality in the latitudinal range, 
on account of the great probability that the species has 
been originally carried thither from some more southern 
locality. Hooker and Babington both allow this to be a 
true native. Probably several of the localities, formerly . 
put on record for this species, may belong to M. alba. 


buty Wty Ped 
265. MELILotus (aLBa,“ Desr.” ~“ 


Area (x 23456 % 9101112 » 14)4/s/ 

Alien. Both Hooker and Babington enumerate this as 
a true native. On my own part, I have hesitated whether 
to unite it with the ‘ denizens’ or ‘ colonists,’ rather than to 
throw it into the rank of an ‘alien’; but the fugitive en- 
durance, and the suspicious nature of its localities, induce 
a change of opinion from that indicated on p. 63. I think 
that it is somewhere mentioned, as occuring near Plymouth, 
but I find no memorandum to this effect among my notes. 
In the ‘Botany of Poole,’ Dr. Salter gives only the locality 
of the “ballast quay Ham;” which reads suspiciously 
enough. Ina catalogue of the plants of the Isle of Wight, 
given to me by Dr. Bromfield, it is marked as an introduced 
species. Occurs in several places in Surrey, and may still 
be seen along the lines of the South-western and the Rich- 
mond Railways; particularly about Wandsworth, and 
nearer the Terminus at Nine Elms. From some other 
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places by the South-western Rail, where it flourished 
during the formation of the line, it has gradually disap- 
peared. Mr. Coleman found it near the gas-works, at 
Hertford, on the gravel heaps thrown up in digging a canal. 
Miss Bell found it among lucerne, at Hilgay, in Norfolk; 
and Hooker records it from the denes, at Yarmouth. Mr. 
Charles Prentice informs me that it abounds in one spot on 
the railway embankment, between Swindon and Birming- 
ham; and it may be an old inhabitant of Warwickshire, 
for the Rev. W. T. Bree enumerates the M. officinalis among 
plants varying with white flowers, about Coleshill, in the 
first volume of the Magazine of Natural History. The 
Rev. J. Shawe sent me a specimen which he had found in 
a clover field, near Leominster. Mr. Gutch enumerates it 
in his second list of Swansea plants, as occurring on bal- 
last heaps, near the West Pier. Found near Warrington, 
by Dr. Kendrick. Occurs near Bishopsthorpe and else- 
where, according to the Flora of Yorkshire, without au- 
thority. Mr. Storey and Mr. R. B. Bowman both send 
me specimens from the ballast hills of the Tyne province. 
In the Isle of Man, according to Mr. Forbes. Localities 
are given in the Flora of Berwick, for this species, under 
the name of Trifolium officinale, in a quarry, in a wood, 
and in plantations. Mr. Lloyd is stated to have found it 
in corn-fields, at Aberlady, in Haddingtonshire. The late 
Professor Graham found it abundantly in a deserted quarry 
on the banks of the Union Canal, near Edinburgh. Most 
of these, it will be granted, are highly suspicious localities, 
when the question of nativity is under consideration. The 
habitat of “ballast heaps” can weigh nothing in favour, 
and much against. Fields of “ clover” and “lucerne” are 
almost equally to be suspected; because the seeds for 
sowing are frequently imported. To “ quarries” this Me- 


lilotus might readily be conveyed among clover, or other 
2p 
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provender for horses; and it might be scattered along the 
lines of railways, in the same manner. The very nume- 
rous seeds (thousands) which a single plant will produce, 
when growing freely on fresh-moved and comparatively 
cleared ground, may well account for the abundance of 
the plant, after a first crop, though only of a few or single 
plants, has shed its seeds. On the whole, it seems better 
to regard this species in the character of an alien, unless 
more satisfactory localities be ascertained. It is likely 
enough to establish itself on our coasts, and thus become a 
denizen: its biennial existence being an obstacle against 
its becoming an agrestal colonist, like other plants which 
have been imported with corn or other seeds. 


Ttivenelle 


‘ Z oa 
266.(TRIFOLIUM) oRNITHOPODIOIDES, Linn. “* Vit AM, 


Areal 2345 %7 4% [10] » % 18 14 15. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ayrshire, Fifeshire, (Forfarshire ?) 

Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Glareal and Sub-littoral. Chiefly near the 
coast, though several inland localities are also recorded. 
Some of the latter are probably erroneous, and among the 
probable errors it seems advisable to put the Tadcaster 
locality, where Willisel supposed that he found this spe- 
cies among corn, which is an unlikely situation for it. In 
Baines’s Flora of Yorkshire the locality is cited without 
comment, although the only one given for the species; 
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indeed, even the authority is not quoted. A propos of 
that Flora, the author must have acted under the worst 
- possible advice, in publishing a local Flora on such a 
preposterous plan. It is a mere compilation of localities, 
with all that gave scientific value to them cut away; that 
is to say, the localities are copied, and the authorities for 
them are omitted! This reduces those cited on the best 
authority, to the low level of those cited on the worst au- 
thority !! 


267. TRIFOLIUM REPENS, Linn. 


Area general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Pascual. One of our most universally distri- 
buted species, throughout the agrarian region, and rising 
to the inferarctic zone on many of the hills; but seldom 
seen in the midarctic zone. The popular notion that the 
application of lime, as a manure to the ground, will pro- 
duce this species of clover, is doubtless erroneous; but, 
like many other popular errors, there may be a semblance 
of truth init. Lime is seldom applied to those spots in 
which this plant is not likely to be already existent, with 
the exception of corn-fields, where the application of lime 
is not followed by any particular increase of clover.  Fa- 
voured by the fertilizing or drying qualities of the lime, 
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and often by the coincident breaking up of the land, the 
Trifolium repens rapidly becomes luxuriant in size and 
quantity, and produces numerous flowers on elongated pe- 
duncles. It thus becomes conspicious to the eyes of those 
casual observers who overlooked it in its previous weakly, 
stunted, flowerless or feebly-flowering condition, half hid 
by taller herbage. The turning up of the soil.does not 
destroy the white clover, as it destroys many other kinds 
of plants; for its creeping stems, ever ready to throw out 
roots, and to regain hold of the ground although cut in 
pieces, afford natural means of rapid increase, such as 
are not possessed by many of the plants which would be 
its companions on those infertile grounds which are sought 
to be improved by turning and liming. 


268. TriroLtum supreRRANEUM, Linn. << ZZ Mt fy 


Areal 23454784» [11]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Anglesea and Nottinghamshire. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Glareal. As this species may be easily over- 
looked by botanists, and there seems no reason for pre- 
supposing its absence from the province of South Wales, 
an addition of one is made to the provincial estimate. 
Doubtful whether 20 or 25 would be the truest county es- 
timate: at present, the species is recorded only from 17 or 
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18. Formerly found on ballast hills in the province of 
Tyne ; where it is now extinct. 


My, j.408. 269. TRIFOLIUM ocHROoLEUCUM, Linn. 


Area [12] 34[5%%8-41011]. 

South limit in Kent (or Sussex). Sen 4 4aG / Autrey) 

North limit in Norfolk and near Stamford. 

Kstimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 9. 

Latitude 51—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Thames province. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in Thames or Ouse. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 

Native. Glareal? Considerable uncertainty and some 
errors attend the distribution of this plant, as recorded in 
books. In preparing the New Guide, a locality was acci- 
dently misplaced to this species, instead of T. maritimum, 
under the county of Somerset. ‘Pulteney says “ I have col- 
lected this in Dorset, but am uncertain where ;” and it is 
enumerated in Dr. Salter’s (partly, compiled) list of plants 
within 16 miles of Poole. In Hasting’s ‘ Illustrations,’ we 
“on the Link, at Malvern ;” 
and Mr. Lees says that it is “not common” in Worcester- 
shire (N. B. G.). A single specimen is stated to have been 
found in a clover field, near Ripon, in Yorkshire. It has 
also occured on ballast hills, in the province of Tyne. 
These are all insufficient reasons or authorities for retain- 
ing the first, second, fifth, tenth and eleventh provinces in 
the area of the species. By Hudson, it is intimated that 
the plant has been found near Stamford, which is a suf- 
ficiently probable locality. But that town being just on 
the borders of the Ouse province, although on the Trent 


are informed that it grows 
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province side of the river Welland, which divides the two 
provinces, I do not add the latter to the provincial area, 
until it may appear correct todo so. At the other ex- 
tremity of its area, we find the plant stated to grow near 
Tonbridge Wells, which carries it close to the borders of 
Sussex, in the province of the Channel. Thus, while the 
species certainly occurs in two, it may occur in four, of the 
eastern provinces; the estimate being set above at 3. 
“Dry gravelly soils in the East of England.” (Bab. Man.). 


270. TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM, Linn. 


Area (uncertain). 

Alien. Of late years this has been frequently sown ; and 
as straggling examples occur here and there, it finds men- 
tion in some of our catalogues of British plants. 


270,b. Trrrottum Mo.inieri, Bald. La be Mit pM 


Area 1. 

South and North limit in Cornwall. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 49—50. Local or Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends ? 

Ascends ? (At or near the coast level). 

Range of mean annual temperature 52. 

“Native.” Pascual or Rupestral? A recent addition to 
the flora of England; and regarded as a variety of the in- 
troduced T. incarnatum. Though it is very like the latter, 
I am not clear that they ought to be regarded as one 
identical species; and the statements of the Rev W. S. 
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Hore go far in evidence of this variety or species being a 
true native. In the Phytologist (ii. 237.) Mr. Hore writes, 
“As to this Trifolium being decidedly indigenous, the 
shadow of a doubt cannot be entertained by any one 
who has seen it growing in another locality near Kynance 
Cove, which we subsequently detected. There, on the 
side of a ravine, quite out of sight of any land which has 
been cultivated, it grows in the greatest luxuriance, 
forming a large portion of the herbage. Years and years 
must have elapsed under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces to have allowed it to have taken possession of such a 
residence, and to have ejected the previous possessors, 
supposing that it had been cultivated within a moderate 
distance of this locality. But the summit of the cliff ap- 
pears never to have been broken by the plough, and the 
turf is as compact and solid as can be imagined, producing 
the ordinary plants of the district. I also made inquiries 
respecting the cultivation of the Trifolium incarnatum, and 
found that it was not known in the neighbourhood.” It 
may be worth inquiry, whether this be the Trifolium stra- 
mineum of Presl, of which I have never seen specimens. 


271. TRIFOLIUM PRATENSE, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 600 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—4l. 
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Native. Pratal. It is impossible to say where this is a 
genuine native, or where its present existence may be at- 
tributed to a former introduction. But wild it now cer- 
tainly is throughout the agrarian region, and occasionally 
ascending a short distance up the lower arctic zone. 


272. TriroLIuM MEDIUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Ross. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones, 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—43. 

Native. Rupestral and Pratal. Less common than T. 
pratense, which it so much resembles that some botanists 
have supposed it to be the original or wild stock of that 
species; and it is doubtless often overlooked through the 
close similarity. More frequent in the north of England 
and low tracts of Scotland, decreasing towards the south- 
ern and northern extremities of the island, and also on the 
mountains. TI think to have seen it at 500 yards, or up- 
wards, in Cumberland; but this is said only on vague re- 
collection. 


273. TRIFoLIUM MaRITIMUM, Huds. Ze Vd ‘p : 


Areal 2345%7 » LO f// 
South limit in (Cornwall ?), Dorset, Kent. 
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North limit in Norfolk, Monmouthshire, Merionethshire? 
Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 
Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coasts of the Channel. 

Ascends, on the coast, to the Ouse. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Littoral. A scarce plant, though not unlikely 
to be found in other localities on the western coasts than 
those hitherto recorded for it. In Cornwall (Maton, in B. 
G.), Somerset, Dorset, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Norfolk and 
Monmouthshire ; also in Merionethshire, according to the 
Rev. W. Wood, in Bot. Guide; and on the ballast hills, in 
the province of Tyne. Though not unlikely localities for 
the plant, it would still be desirable to have those on the 
coasts of Cornwall and Merioneth confirmed by some 
modern observer. If truly found in the latter county, it 
will probably be so in South Wales likewise, and thus raise 
the provincial estimate to 7 certain; but since South and 
North Wales are both uncertain as yet, only one of those 
provinces is taken into the estimate of 6. 


274. TRIFOLIUM STELLATUM, Linn. 


Area [1] (2) [3]. 

Alien. Has been recorded from the coasts of Somerset, 
Sussex, Kent and Essex. Three of the counties are pro- 
bably erroneous ; that of Sussex being correct. Though 
likely imported originally with ballast, this Trefoil is now 
almost a denizen. The locality is thus described by Mr. 
Borrer, in the first volume of the Phytologist :— “ It will 
be satisfactory to your correspondent Mr. Salmon, to learn 
that Trifolium stellatum is not lost at Shoreham, but still 
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comes up in abundance every spring in its first-observed 
station—a low line of ballast-heaps, deposited, I am 
assured, before any present inhabitant of Shoreham can 
recollect, between the river and wide bed of shingle on the 
seaward side of the river, over against the east end of the 
town. The plant flowers early, and a less abundant second 
crop is usually to be seen in the latter summer wonths. I 
once, several years ago, met with a few specimens among 
the shingle, over against Southwick; and again, on a part, 
now occupied by a quay, of the landward shore of the river 
at Kingston.” 


275. TRIFOLIUM ARVENSE, Linn. & 14/4, J. Gar 


Areal 23456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 21» 4% 
North limit in Ross, Moray, Islay. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Glareal. More of a southern than a northern 
species; but said to be frequent about Edinburgh, and 
very common in Moray. Should the county estimate be 
raised to 70? 


Le bali. fp. y 


276. TRIFOLIUM scaBRUM, Linn. 


4 


Areal 234567841011 4% 4% 14 15. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 


Je) 
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North limit in Kincardineshire and Anglesea. 

Kstimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—57. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones.. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. .Glareal. Although running up the eastern 
counties. from Kent to Kincardine, its western range ex- 
tends only from Cornwall into Denbigh and Anglesea, as 
far as hitherto recorded. Its type of distribution thus 
comes between the Germanic and British, or the south- 
eastern and general; and yet more nearly corresponding 
with the English than with either of those two. Very 
likely to occur in the province of Trent, but it would be 
desirable to have the fact confirmed by more recent 
authority than that of Pulteney. 


L, bit tii, J, 42 277. TRIFOLIUM sTRIATUM, Linn. 


Area 1 234547841011 12 ¢ 1415 y x (18). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Kincardineshire, Stirlingshire, Isle of Man. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Glareal. This species and T. scabrum fre- 
quently grow intermixed; and being collected together, 
the specimens are labelled as those of a single species, 
with either name, accordingly as the specimens of the one 
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or the other happen to be examined. This error simply 
suppresses the locality for one of the species, without giving 
rise to a false one; but when the mislabelled specimens 
fall into the hands of young botanists, as authentic exam- 
ples of the species whose name they bear, they naturally 
mislead, and occasion the assignment of other localities to 
the wrong species. On this account, and because the two 
species are otherwise often mistaken, the recorded localities 
require to be received with some degree of caution. I have 
added two to the provincial estimates, deeming the species 
very likely to occur in some of those western provinces 
which are left blanks above in the line of area. Dr. Neill 
records this species as seen in Orkney; but that locality 
appears too wide a leap northward to be admitted as a 
truly native one ; especially since it remains unconfirmed 
by Gillies, Duguid, or others. 


+ Trirotium Bocconi, Savi. <« 4% Mt. J. be 


Area 1. 

South and North limits in Cornwall. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 50. Local or Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends —? Ascends —? (At or near the coast level). 

Range of mean annual temperature 52. 

Native? Glareal or Rupestral. Near Ruan Minor, on 
the western wall of the road leading towards Cadgewith, 
where it was originally discovered by Mr. Babington, in 
1839. “ Whether the plant be indigenous or introduced, 
would be difficult to say: had we discovered it in an addi- 
tional spot, we should both have firmly asserted the former.” 
—(Rev. W.S. Hore, in Phytol. ii. 237). 
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Vol te g. TRIFOLIUM RESUPINATUM, Linn. 


Area [x 2% » 5]. 

Alien or (now) Incognit. Discovered by Mr. Drum- 
mond, in meadows below Shirehampton, near Bristol ; 
where it soon became extinct. Subsequently found by Dr. 
T. B. Salter, in the neighbourhood of Poole, in Dorsetshire ; 
where, also, it had become nearly extinct by 1838. I am 
not aware of any botanist having since met with the species 
in England. Dr. Salter writes, in the Botany of Poole, 
“In 1831, I discovered this second British station of Tri- 
folium resupinatum, Z., at the east end of the rope-walk, 
close by the anchorage at Ham. ... The plant was always 
confined to a few square yards in the above-named situa- 
tion.) I fear from its beimg so near the ballast quay, it 
can scarcely be considered indigenous, and I am sorry also 
to add, that of late it has become nearly extinct.” 


WM. ..409. 278. TRIFOLIUM GLOMERATUM, Linn. 


Areal 234% 6 [78 « » 11). 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Norfolk and Glamorgan. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 9. 

Latitude 50—53. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 yards, or less, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—49. 

Native. Glareal. A local species, the distribution of 
which would belong to the Germanic type, so far as this 
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country is under view, were there not two exceptions, by 
the alleged localities in Devon and Glamorgan; each 
resting on the accuracy of a single botanical observer. 
But since there appears no improbability of this species 
being indigenous in the south-western counties, the two 
localities may pass undisputed, although it would be de- 
sirable to find them confirmed by some of the accurate and 
active botanists of the present time. Besides these two 
counties, the same species is recorded from Dorset, Hants, 
Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Leicestershire, 
Denbighshire, and Durham; the three last clearly requiring 
confirmation: indeed, in the last of the three the plant 
appears only to have formerly occurred on the ballast hills 
of Wear, without persistence. 


278+, TRIFOLIUM STRICTUM, Linn. hel. Mj. 393, 
4. 479. 


“ 


Sarnian. “Jersey, Mr. J. Woods. <A single dwarf 
specimen found in 1842 by Mr. W. W. Newbould.”— 
(Bab. Man.) 


279. TRIFOLIUM SUFFOCATUM, Linn. 


Areal 234» » 7. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Anglesea and Norfolk or Suffolk. 
Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 
Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends, at the coast level, to North Wales. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 
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Native. Glareal and Sub-littoral. Recorded from the 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, Isle of Wight, Sussex (doubt- 
fully), Kent, Suffolk, Norfolk (or its borders), and Anglesea. 
I venture to include South Wales in the census of a species 
which occurs in North Wales and the Peninsula, and is, 
by its small size, as well as inconspicuous flowers, so likely 
to be overlooked. The locality of “ Yarmouth denes” 


Wh, ey relate only to the county of Suffolk. 


280. TRIFOLIUM FRAGIFERUM, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 , x 14 15. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Fifeshire and Lancashire. 

Kstimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Pascual. Not strictly a pascual plant, and yet 
nearer to that group than to any other single one. Damp 
places on commons and by roadsides, and the vicinity of 
the coast, are the usual situations in which this Trifolium 
flourishes; so that it may be deemed a pascual species 
approximating also to the paludal and littoral, and even to 
the ericetal and viatical groups. Seems likely to be found 
in the Lake or West Lowland provinces, 
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281. TRIFOLIUM PROCUMBENS, Linn. © 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Pascual. Abundant in England; becoming 
much less common in the Highland provinces, and seen 
only by Dr. Neill in that of the North Isles. 


282. TRIFOLIUM FILIFORME, Linn. 
hee VAM. fe. SI34. 

Area 12345678910 11 12 13 14 15 1617. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. a 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Pascual, &c. This species will probably oc- 
cur farther northward than the county of Ross, as it is 
reported to be more common than the preceding species 
about Aberdeen and in Moray. But there is an uncer- 
tainty or confusion concerning them which I am not pre- 
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pared to unravel. I have never been able to satisfy myself 
as to the existence of more than two species; each of 
them varying into a small form (minus or microphyllum). 
Still, there is very high authority in support of three dis- 
tinct species. I would refer, for instance, to remarks by 
the Rev. G. E. Smith, in his Catalogue of the Plants of 
South Kent; as also to those of Mr. Wilson, in the Phy- 
tologist, i. 293. 


283. Lotus corNIcuLATUs, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

zt North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 950 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Pascual. A most abundant species, and yet 
not perfectly general, even in a county estimate; for it 
would seem to be wholly absent from Shetland” Is this 
absence only an omission in Mr. Edmondston’s Flora, or 
is it real? Seen in many spots on the hills up to 700 or 


800 yards ; rarely higher. 
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ye bel. Mf. 4/p. 283,b. Lotus TENuIS, W. et K. 


Areal 234547891011 1241415. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and Cumberland. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 
2R 
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Latitude 50—57. British (?) type of distribution. — 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Pascual. Grows in more wet and stiff soils 
than L. corniculatus is usually found in; but the majority 
of botanists hold it merely a variety of the latter. Though 
I may confess a decided leaning towards the same opi- 
nion, the difficulty of converting a plant of tenuis into 
corniculatus opposes a counter argument or fact against 


that view. Hitherto, I have failed to change the one into * 


the other, under garden culture, after planting the roots in 
dry ground, and raising the form or species afresh from 
seeds, two or three times. Being often passed by as a va- 
riety of L. corniculatus, the area and ranges of this species 
(if such it be) may be here too low set down and contracted. 


284. Lotus MAsor, Scop. 


Area] 234567891011 12131415 16. _ 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Argyleshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. _ 

Ascends to 100 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Pratal and Sylvestral. Much more contracted 
in its area and ranges than L. corniculatus, of which it 
was formerly deemed a large variety ; and, indeed, I have 
seen specimens to which it was difficult to apply either 


<> 
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name with confidence, owing to their intermediate size 
and characters. Enters but little within the superagrarian 
zone; though several localities may be held just within 
that zone; as, for example, the banks of Loch Earn, of 
Loch Lomond and Loch Fyne, the neighbourhood of Cal- 
lander, and the glens of the Ochill hills. 


s 2 A 
ft 1i7 A 7h ie 285. LoTUS ANGUSTISSIMUs, Linn. 
. 3 


Area 142/83 45 %% 8% % & xx 14]. 

South and North limits in Cornwall and Devon. 

Estimate of provinces1. Estimate of counties 2° Z 

Latitude 50—51. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, probably, not above the coast level. 

Range of mean annual temperature about 52. 

Native. Glareal. Very local; but has been reported 

from various provinces, through the mistake of applying 

the name or synonymes of the present species to examples 
of L. tenuis. All the English specimens which I have seen 
belong to L. hispidus, not to the present species, if we con- 
sider the two dishachs 


Buh beh. Ahr fon Die A Mig bingy’ peumy Ae 


Bog Sty. "4 Uy 285,b. Lorus HISPIDUS, oe 


Area 1.4. ! 

South and North limits in Cornwall and Devon. 
Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 
Latitude 50—51. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends, probably, not above the coast level. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52. 
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Native. Glareal. Very local; occurring in different 
spots near the ‘Land’s End and the Lizard Lights, in 
Cornwall, and at Dartmouth, in Devon. By the road-side 
between Penzance and the Land’s End, where I first dis- 
covered this species, it grew in rather damp ground, and 


the plants were much finer than those observed on a dry 


bank in the Lizard. This latter locality is within the 
fiftieth degree of latitude, as explained on page 60. 


286, AsTRAGALUS GLycyPHYLLUS, Linn. < TLV fg 


Areal 28345 ¥y%7 8 »% 10 11 12 13 14 15 % 17. 


South limit in (Devon ?), Dorset, Isle of Wight, Kent. Gonaet 


North limit in Ross-shire, Moray, Aberdeenshire. 
Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Channel or Thames. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. In fields, banks, borders of 
woods, &c. An intermediate link between the British and 
Germanic types; being rather too infrequent, and too 
eastern in its prevalence, to be very properly assigned to 
the British type. Possibly the estimate of 50 counties 
may be too high; but it appears to be known in about 40 
already, and may occur in some others. 


287. ASTRAGALUs HyPoGLOTTIS, Linn. & tt. Ip. Jb 


South limit in Herts, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire. 
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North limit in Ross-shire, Moray, Aberdeenshire. 
Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 25. 
Latitude 51—58. Germanic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in Tyne province. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—46. 

Native. Pascual, &c. Peculiar in its distribution ; as 
apparently shunning the more southern counties, as well 
as the western and most northern. _It is less prevalent in 
the south-east of England, and more prevalent in the east 
of Scotland, than other species assigned to the Germanic 
type; and yet it comes nearer to that than to any other 
type of distribution. It is included in the list of Poole 
plants, and has been recorded from Carisbrook, in the Isle 
of Wight; but both of these (if not the same intended 
locality) are probably erroneous; as also that of the Fo- 
rest, near Woodford bridge, in Essex. 


288. ASTRAGALUS ALPINUS, Linn. 


Areas xx xx ee eH Kee * % 1S. 

South limit in Forfarshire. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 56—58. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Midarctic zone. 

Descends to about 800 yards, in Aberdeenshire. 

Ascends to about 900 yards, in Forfarshire. 

Range of mean annual temperature 38—37. 

Native. Rupestral. Very local; occurring on rocks 
in Glen Dole, Forfarshire, in small quantity ; more plenti- 
fully on a hill or moor, called Little Craigandall, in Aber- 
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deenshire. Dr. Dickie finds the latter locality to be 
tween 2400 and 2500 feet above the sea, and the former is, 
estimated somewhere between 2500 and 3000 feet. The 
more productive locality is within a deer forest, where 
sheep are not permitted to feed; and the rocks of Glen 
Dole are nearly or quite inaccessible to sheep. To these 
circumstances, it may be conjectured, the preservation of 
the species is to be attributed. Sheep and the dealers in 
specimens are fast destroying the scarcer alpine species. 


289. ASTRAGALUS URALENSIS, Linn. 


Area x % * * * * &* * % * * 13% 151617. 

South limit in Wigtonshire and —- 

North limit in Sutherlandshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 6. 
Latitude 54—59. Scottish type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 


Descends to the coast level, or nearly so, in W. Lowlands. 


Ascends to - 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—45. 

Native. Pascual. A local species, but its localities so 
wide apart as to give it a large area in proportion to its 
scarcity. Recorded for the counties of Wigton, Fife, 
Forfar, Argyle, Ross and Sutherland. One of its locali- 
ties may have considerable elevation; namely, that given 
in the Flora Scotica, “ upon Cairn-dearg, one of the lower 
heads of Ben Sguilert, a high mountain of Glen Creran, 
in Upper Lorn.” Possibly the range of mean temperature 
might be extended one or two degrees lower. 
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290. (AsTRAGALUS/CAMPESTRIS, Linn. 


Area x % x xe eee & & & 15. 

South and North limits in Forfarshire. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 56—57. Highland type of distribution. 


1. £.4i7, Arctic region. Inferarctic zone. 


Descends and Ascends to about 700 yards. 

Range of mean annual temperature 41 or 40. 

Native. Rupestral. Extremely local; being found 
only on one spot, among the mountains in the north of 
Forfarshire. Although thus restricted, there is a difficulty 
in saying to which of the zones this species belongs; since 
Saxifraga nivalis has been observed rather lower, and 
Corylus Avellana almost equally high as this Astragalus, 
on the same range of rocks; yet the inferarctic zone should 
be interposed between the zones of the Corylus and Saxi- 
fraga, as is the case in every other place wherein I have 
seen them. See the remarks on this high locality for the 
Corylus, in the present volume, page 42. 


291. ORNITHOPUS PERPUSILLUS, Linn. 


6b 
Uf yy Srox12845%7891011 1213 14 15 16. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and Dumbartonshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 yards, in the East Highlands. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Glareal. Either frequently overlooked or not 
avery common plant. As itis stated to occur about New- 
tyle and Comrie, I have assigned an altitude of 100 yards, 
and the temperaturé of 46 to the species; but these locali- 
ties barely bring it within the superagrarian zone, even in 
connexion with that of Urquhart, in Moray. Apparently 
quite a scarce plant in Scotland, although said to be fre- 
quent about Glasgow. 


292. ARTHROLOBIUM EBRACTEATUM, De C. hee Za 


Area 1 

South and North limit in the Scilly Isles. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latitude 49—50. Atlantic or Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level. 

Ascends, probably, little above the sea level. 

Range of mean annual temperature 53 or 52. 

Native. Glareal? Scarcely a British species; being 
known only in the Scilly Isles, near the coast of Cornwall, 
and in the Channel Isles, off the coast of France. The 
former habitat, however, may be considered to bring it 
within the limits for this work. 


293. HippocrEPis comosa, Linn. ha Vit. lit _- 
Areal 2345678 y 10 » 12 [13]. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 


North limit in [Aryshire ?], Westmorland, Yorkshire. 
Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 25. 
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Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 600 yards, in the province of Humber. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—42. 

Native. Rupestral and Pascual. If this plant ascends 
to the summit of Cronkley Fell, it may there be almost or 
quite within the arctic region ; that hill being estimated at 
2000 feet or thereabouts, in some publications. A species 
which ascends so high in England might be expected to 
occur also in Scotland; but hitherto the only recorded 
Scottish locality appears to be that of “ Dundonald Castle, 
near Ayr, upon ground of a chalky nature,”—the wording 
of which gives rise to some suspicion of inaccuracy in the 
observer by whom it was reported to the Author of the 
Flora Scotica. 


CoRONILLA VARIA, Linn. 


Area [1 and 12], 

Incognit. This plant is supposed to have been found 
somewhere in the Lake province; also at Berry Head and 
Linton, in Devon. The particulars are carefully set forth 
by Dr. Bromfield, in the Magazine of Natural History (ix. 
604), but do not fully warrant the inclusion of the species 
in British lists, until confirmed afresh. 


Vit. li; fy 294. Onoprycuis sativa, Lam. 


Areal 2845, (7) 8%/10 11... - Us) 
South limit in Somerset, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Durham (and Anglesea ?) 

2s 
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Kstimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 50—55. Germanic (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Native. Pascual. Being frequently sown by agricul- 
turists, this species has become naturalized, to some degree, 
in habitats in which it is not a native. As a truly indi- 
genous production, it is found chiefly or exclusively on the 
chalk and limestone tracts of the eastern provinces, but 
extending also into the sub-western province of Severns and 
the county of Somerset, in the province of the Peninsula. 
For the other western provinces I find only one locality, in 
Anglesea, and hesitate. to receive this far western ‘ outlier’ 
until confirmed. The type of distribution appears to be 
intermediate between the English and Germanic; and 
should this plant be really native in Anglesea, we must 
prefer the former type for it. 


295. Vicia Orosus, De C. 


Area [1 » « x 5] 67% » [10] 11 1213 14 15 16. 

South limit in Caermarthenshire and Durham. 

North limit in the Isle of Skye and Forfarshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 51—58. Scottish type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly or quite to the coast level. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, if not more. 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 48—46. 

Native. Rupestral, &c. Several doubts and uncer- 
tainties attend the distribution of this plant. It has been 
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said to grow in Somerset, Worcestershire arid Shropshire ; 
and though these counties cannot be considered very un- 
likely, they rest only on rather doubtful authority. The 
county of York was published for it in the New Guide, 
through an inadvertence; Orobus sylvaticus having been 
marked in a printed list, accidentally, instead of Orobus tu- 
berosus. The same locality in that county, however, has 
been since re-stated on a second authority ; but I do not 
include the locality of “ Richmond” within the area of this 
species, until it appears that the second announcement is 
something better than a plagiarism of the former error. I 
am at a loss how to indicate the range of altitude, and con- 
sequently that of temperature also. Most of the stations 
probably lie between 50 and 200 yards; and whether any 
of them are below or above this range of elevation, I am 
quite unprepared to say with certainty. There is uncer- 
tainty, again, in giving the usual situation of the species ; 
for it seems to be as much a pascual or sylvestral plant as 
a rupestral one. 


V1 WY f.4/ 296. Victa syLvatica Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 12131415 16 17. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Zru~-& 

North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 500 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—42. 

Native. Sylvestral. Nota common species, although 
widely distributed, and occurring in numerous localities. 
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It is doubtful whether the estimate of 50 or that of 60 
counties would be nearest truth ; at present, there are not 
recorded localities for so many as 50. But as this is a 
- plant whose habitats occur chiefly in the northern and 
western provinces, for which we have the least complete 
local lists, I have thought that 50 would be too low an es- 
timate. 


297. Victa Cracca, Lin. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 800 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—38. 

Native. Septal, &c. In hedge-rows and copses at a 
moderate elevation, but above the midagrarian zone it be- 
comes a plant of the moors and pastures, producing short 
racemes of deeper coloured flowers, and ceasing to be a 
climber in such situations. I have, however, seen climbing 
plants of this species, with long racemes of numerous pale 
(almost white) flowers, at 350 yards of altitude, in Aber- 
deenshire ; though I suspected these to have been intro- 
duced with agricultural seeds. Very rare above the 
agrarian region; but occurs with the Astragalus alpinus 
on Little Craigandall. 
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298. Vicia SATIVA, Linn. a 
298,b. VICIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Sm. <ee Yt. ly. J. 9S- 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in (Shetland ? Orkney ?) Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Glareal, &c. Distributed over the country by 
agricultural sowing ; and spread by nature in its narrow- 
leaved form, pretty frequently, and almost as widely. 
Mr. Edmondston deemed it not really native in Shetland’3 
and for Orkney, we have only the authority of Lowe’s 
list; but Balfour and Babington apparently considered it 
native in the Hebrides. I saw the V. sativa at Dalnacar- 
doch, 350 yards in elevation, probably introduced. V. 
angustifolia extends northwards to Moray; and it is re- 
ported from all the provinces southward of the Highlands. 


Wi! Tr akzo, ay fickle oo. balls untae 
299. VICIA LATHYROIDES, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1213 1415 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Dumbartonshire 
Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Glareal. Much confusion has occurred be- 
tween the localities for this species and V. angustifolia ; 
smal] examples of the latter being frequently mistaken for 
the present species. The area is given chiefly on the faith 
of other eyes than my own; but I do not feel entitled to 
dispute any of the provinces set forth above, although it 
would be desirable to have confirmations for those of the 
Moray, Trent, Humber and Lakes. 


300. Vicia LuTEa, Linn. 


Areal 244% 4 [8] x» » [12] 13 4 15. 

South limit in Cornwall and Sussex. 

North limit in Kincardineshire and Ayrshire. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 9. 

Latitude 50—57. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards (?) in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52— 47. 

Native. Rupestral. A local plant, peculiarly distributed. 
Said to grow in the counties of Cornwall, Somerset, Dorset, 
Sussex and Suffolk, in the south of England. Passing 
over a wide interval of space, we find it again on the coasts 
of some counties in Scotland, namely, those of Fife, Forfar 
and Kincardine. Between these two divided local areas, 
the V. lutea is recorded in Derbyshire, by Pilkington, and 
in Cumberland, on the worthless statement of a Keswick 
guide, of the name of Hutton. There is also the locality 
of “ Dunure Castle,” on account of which the West Low- 
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land province and the county of Ayr are enumerated above : 
but is “ Dunure Castle” in Ayrshire ? 


Vicia HyBRIDA, “ Linn.” 


Area [1 and 8]. 

Incognit. Glastonbury Tor Hill, in Somerset, and Swan 
Pool, in Lincolnshire, are the localities recorded for this 
species in our Floras. I have not seen specimens; and it 
appears that the existence of any such species in England 
is a highly dubious matter. The V. hybrida, of Hudson’s 
Flora, is referred to the next species. 


VICIA L&VIGATA, Sm. 


Area [2]. 

Incognit. Formerly found in Dorsetshire, where it ap- 
pears to be now extinct. Were not both this and the pre- 
ceding (V. hybrida) mere varieties of V. lutea, which have 
not proved persistent ? 


301. Vicia sEpIUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 51— 40. 
Native. Sylvestral. Very frequent in the agrarian re- 
gion; becoming scarce above 400 or 500 yards. Being 


omitted from the Flora of Shetland, the county census is . 


accordingly brought one step under the highest number ; 
those isles being reckoned as one county. 


302. VicIA BITHYNICA, Linn. Ke bit. WW J, Were, 


Areal 2345567 » 10 (11). 

South limit in Devon, Hants, Kent. Grn. amnhy 

North limit in Flintshire and Yorkshire ? 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 51—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Rupestral, &c. Although recorded from few 
localities only, the situations of growth are so variously 
described that it is uncertain which of the series of terms 
will best express the usual haunts of this species. Having 
myself seen it only on the cliffs of the coast, and finding 
the like situations indicated for it by some other botanists, 
the term ‘ rupestral’ is adopted, although not very charac- 
teristic. It is said to grow in the counties of Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Hants, Sussex (now extinct ?), Kent, 
Essex, Gloucester, Worcester, Glamorgan, Denbigh, Flint 
and York; the two latter resting on old authority, the 
confirmation of which would be desirable. 
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303. Vicia HIRSUTA, Koch. 

Area, general. { 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Caithness and the Orkney Isles. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 or 300 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—44. 

Native. Septal, &c. Having seen this species so far 
north as the county of Caithness, I have ventured to rely 
on the authority of Lowe’s list, for its occurrence also in 
Orkney, notwithstanding its absence from the lists of Shet- 
land and Hebridean plants. Probably rare in the North 
Highlands ; as it is not marked in the lists of species ob- 
served in Ross and Sutherland. The Rev. G. Gordon in- 
dicates it to be frequent in Moray; and Dr. Dickie says 
not unfrequent about Aberdeen. I observed it about Killin 
and Clova, and not elsewhere in the Highland valleys, 
above 100 yards of altitude. 


byt). pf 4W/) 304. Vicia TETRASPERMA, Koch. 
304,b. Vicia GRACILIS, Lovs. 


Areal 234567891011 413% 15 % y [18]. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 22 24 
North limit in Forfarshire and Lanarkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
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Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Septal, &c. Like the preceding species, this 
one is found in corn-fields and meadows, as well as in 
hedge-rows and bushy places. It is much the less com- 
mon of the two, though still frequent enough in the more 
southern provinces. In Scotland, I am not aware of its 
occurrence in any other counties than those of Kirkeud- 
bright, Lanark, Fife and Forfar. To Fifeshire, it is sup- 
posed to have been introduced through ship’s ballast ; but 
it would seem to be native on the coast of Forfarshire, 


from the report of its locality by Dr. Macnab gr Dr..Gra* 


ham, namely, “among debris, in a very rocky bay, between 
Auchmithie aid Seaton House, about half-way between 
Red Head and Arbroath, very abundant.” (Excurs.) Be- 
sides these counties, it is recorded as an Orkney species, 
in Lowe’s list. Hooker and Babington alike describe V. 
gracilis as a distinct species ; while Henslow places it as a 
variety in the ‘Catalogue of British Plants ;’ as it is also 
placed in the ‘London Catalogue.’ Though myself in- 
clining to concur with Professor Henslow’s view, I would 
have described the distribution of V. gracilis apart from 
that of V. tetrasperma, had I been in possession of the 
necessary data. All I am able to say, is, that botanists 
report V. gracilis from the first four southern provinces ; 
namely, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


5 
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305. Laruyrus ApHaca, Linn. “& 4 YW fe. 


South limit in Devon, Dorset, Sussex, Kent. 


tad 
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North limit in Norfolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire. 
Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Agrestal, &c. A scarce plant, and rather a 
colonist than a native in corn-fields; but as it occurs also 
in gravel-pits, and about hedges and road-sides, it may 
pass muster with the natives. 


@ Vl ty fz, y 306. Lavuyrus Nissouta, Linn. 


Areal 2345%%8% [101144 14]./sJ 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Derbyshire, Norfolk, Herefordshire. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Pascual, &c. As far north as Breaston, in the 
south of Derbyshire, whence I have a specimen, from Dr. 
Howitt, collected by Mr. Davidson. Recorded in the Bo- 
tanist’s Guide, as found by Mrs. Wharton, near Siggles- 
thorne, on the east coast of Yorkshire. We are told that 
“this plant grew between the Glass houses and Dent’s 
Hole, Newcastle,” in the time of Lawson. Mr. Embleton 
intimates to me that it has occurred (to whom?) near 
Leitholm, in Berwickshire. I hesitate to give the northern 
range beyond Derbyshire, until confirmed. 
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307. LaTHyRrus HIRSUTUS, Linn. ka FHL, fy. yb 


South and North limits in Somerset and Essex. 
Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 
Latitude 51—52. Local or English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in province of Thames. 
Ascends ? Say, to 50 yards in the Peninsula. 
Range of mean annual temperature 50—49. 


Native? Agrestal? Very local; occurring between 
Bath and Bristol (Swayne, T. B. Flower) and in some few 
spots in Essex (C. C. Babington, &c.). Mr. Coke re- 
ported it from South Normanton, in Derbyshire. In the 
Flora of Yorkshire, it is said to grow “in cultivated fields 
near Elvington ;” but without any personal authority being 
quoted. Stated, also, to have been formerly found on bal- 
last hills, in the province of Tyne. These three latter 
localities and counties require confirmation. In “ culti- 
vated fields.” Brit. Flora. 


308. LATHYRUS PRATENSIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Pratal and Septal. The only species of its 
genus which can be considered frequent in Britain; and 
one of the few plants which have the designation of 
“common” through the whole length of the island, even 
into Shetland. 


Uy. A473, 309. Latayrus parusrris, Linn. 


Area 1 [23] 4% %78 [9] 10 » » [18]. 

South limit in Somerset (Hants,and Surrey'?) 

North limit in Yorkshire, Caernarvonshire (or Lancashire ?) 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 51—54. Local or English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. IJnferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Native. Paludal. The published localities for this spe- 
cies are to be received with distrust ; as there can scarcely 
remain a doubt that some other plant has been occasionally 
mistaken for the present. In other instances, it may have 
been extirpated from recorded localities, through drainage 
or other farming operations. I have seen specimens from 
Suffolk (Mr. Woodward), Caernarvonshire (Dr. Howitt) 
and Yorkshire (Mr. Tatham). In two other provinces, 
those of the Peninsula (Rev. J. C. Collins) and Trent (Sir 
Joseph Banks), the authority appears sufficient. But there 
are still four provinces reported, which I hesitate to adopt 
until confirmed by additional observers. Mr. Notcutt re- 
cords it as found at Botany Bay, near Southampton; the 
only authority for the Channel province which I find 
among my notes. Old authorities have indicated some of 
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the Thames counties, which appear to be ee repeated 

by modern authors, without confirmation afresh.” Hudson 

says that it is frequent in Lancashire; where, however, I 

am unaware that it has occurred to any now living bota- 

nist. To these English provinces and counties, that of 

“ Galloway,” or the West Lowlands, is added in the 

British Flora, editions 4 and 5, without any personal au- 

thority given for the locality. Lightfoot had previously 

included it in the Flora Scotica, but without specifying any 

habitat. It seems likely enough that the species will occur 

in some of these provinces. 2 - 

“Ahuja fod fey u- V/ ah yp nen Gi <7 
(beat. Sbrone Vel. Lig 2%) 2% fa ermmdte, Thai fer 
pte, Veh barn. 310. Laruyrus syivestris, Linn. << bit Ml, a Ly 


Areal 234567 84.10 y 1213 14415 16 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Zena. 

North limit in Berwickshire and Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Estimate of provinces 1g> Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region: Inferagrarian— Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Sylvestral and Rupestral. Numerous localities 
are reported for this species in England, where it grows 
on the cliffs of the coast, as well as on banks and in bushy 
places inland. The Scottish localities are something sus- 
picious as native habitats. Professor Balfour sends me 
specimens from Kirkcudbrightshire ; and Mr. Embleton, 
also, from the banks of the White Adder, near Berwick on 
Tweed. How far these localities are truly native habitats, 
I am not prepared to say. The “debris of Salisbury 
Craigs,” near Edinburgh (where I found only L. latifolius), 


- 
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is not to be received as a true locality for a showy species 
not elsewhere found in the same neighbourhood. The lo- 
cality indicated for this plant, in Don’s account of the 
botany of Forfarshire, should be confirmed, before we can 
carry the area so far northward. It is curious that Mr. 
Don should give the “ Red Head Promontory” for this 
plant, while Dr. Macnab gives it for Vicia tetrasperma ; 
neither of these botanists, apparently, having noticed both 
of these plants there: could one have been mistaken for 
the other of them, by either botanist? In the New Guide, 
the locality of “Bennan Head, in the Isle of Arran,” is re- 
corded for Lathyrus sylvestris, on the authority of the 
British Flora; but I do not find such a locality given in 
the two last editions of that Flora. Perhaps the county 
census of 40 may be rather too high, though that of 30 
might be as much too low. 


LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS, Linn. 


Area (12345 %7 % % [10 » 12] 13 14 18). 

Alien. Being a plant which seeds well, and retains hold 
of the ground by creeping suckers, this species has become 
established to some degree in quarries and neglected spots. 
Besides these naturalized habitats, there are probably 
several which are totally erroneous, through the mistaking 
of L. sylvestris for the present species; as is known to 
have been the case with the plants found near Whitehaven 
and Scarborough, which belonged to L. sylvestris. Some, 
if not all, of the localities near Bristol and Bath also be- 
long to the latter. 
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311. Larayrus maritimus, Biy. “ec bal 4. 


Area [1] 234y%%%8 4% 4% ee ee % 18. 

South limit in Dorset, Sussex, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland and Orkney. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 5. 

Latitude 50—61. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the south coast of England. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to Shetland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Littoral. Local and peculiar in its distribu- 
tion; occurring on the coasts of Dorset, Sussex, Kent, 
Suffolk and Shetland. Those of Lincoln and Orkney are 
reported on old and unsupported authority; but neither of 
them appears any-wise an improbable habitat. The beach 
near Penzance, in Cornwall, and that of Sandown, in the 
Isle of Wight, are also on record ; and though these places 
are likely enough, the plant is no longer found there. 
Apart from the localities of Orkney and Shetland, the dis- 
tribution would have appeared that of the Germanic type, 
that is, looking solely to England. 


312. ORoBUs TUBEROsUS, Linn. 
312,b. OnoBus TENUIFOLIUS, Roth. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. = 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. $ 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A, regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 700 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 

Native. Sylvestral. Omitted from the Floras of Yar- 
mouth and Cambridge, and from several local lists of a less 
complete character; as also from the Catalogue of plants 
observed in the Hebrides, by Balfour and Babington. It 
may happen that the census would be more true at 75 
than at 80; but I cannot select half a dozen counties, from 
which this plant appears likely to be quite absent. Vari- 
ations in the breadth of the leaves are so frequent with 
many other allied leguminous plants, that the O. tenuifolius 
appears scarce worth distinction as a named variety, and 
much less as a species. 


313. OroBus NIGER, L. 


Area x x x % [5] ex * % eee % % 1S. | 

South and North limits in Perthshire and Forfarshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 56—57. Local or Scottish type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Superagrarian zone. 

Descends ? Ascends ? (Say, 100—200 yards). 

Range of mean annual temperature (45 ?) 

Native? Sylvestral. Discovered by Mr. Thomas Drum- 
mond, in the Den of Airly, twelve miles westward of For- 
far, near or within the county of Perth; and more lately 
seen by Mr. Gorrie, “ in the Pass of Killicrankie, scattered 
over a piece of ground in the coppice wood, at least twenty 
yards across, and far removed from any cultivated ground.” 
_ (Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinb.) The very circumscribed area of 
the locality seems the only circumstance of suspicion 
against the nativity of the species in Scotland. More 

2.0) 
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distant habitats have been recorded, in Moray; but there 
probably O. tuberosus was mistaken for O. niger. There 
can be no doubt that the same error caused the introduction Zs 
of the latter name into Mr. Carter’s list of plants seen about 4.4/4 
Cheadle, in Staffordshire ; and I think that the same mis- 
take has caused O. niger to be reported from other pro- 
vinces, also, though I have not kept notes of these errors, 
and therefore cannot here indicate the provinces. It may 
be as well, while alluding to an example in point, to 
explain that the provinces within which I find species 
erroneously recorded, or suppose them to be recorded 
erroneously, are indicated by their mos. in the line of 
area, in order to put other botanists upon their guard 
against being misled by these false habitats; which have 
frequently occasioned much trouble and uncertainty to 
myself, in investigating the distribution of species. At the — 
same time, it is to be borne in recollection that the enclosed 
nos. are not known to be errors in every instance: some of 
them may turn out to be quite correct. 


314. Prunus spinosa, Linn. <« Vit Mt pes. 


314,b. Prunus rinsiTITIA, Linn. 4 4 hl 
314,c. Prunus pomestica, Linn. 


Areal 234547891011 12 13 14 15 16 17. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit (of P. spinosa) in Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 


Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. i 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. e 
Ascends to 200 or 300 yards, in England. ; 4 


Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 
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Native. Septal, &c. Prunus spinosa is a frequent 
shrub in old hedge-rows and on the common wastes of 
England ; and is probably to be found in every county ex- 
cept the North Isles. It is omitted, however, from Mr. 
Gutch’s list of Swansea plants ; though a shrub which is 
so frequent in the Peninsula and North Wales cannot be 
supposed absent from South Wales. P. insititia is much 
less common, though still pretty frequent. But P. domes- 
tica seems only to occur as a descendant of the varieties in 
cultivation. The truly wild forms appear to pass into each 
other so gradually and completely, that distinctive charac- 
ters cannot be applied to them. Dr. Bromfield writes of 
P. domestica—“ By this name I call the largest of a series 
of inseparably lmked forms, ascending from the common 
sloe.” 


Vi lis. 4 -Gé6~ «2315. Prunus Panus, Linn. 


Area (1 2) 34567891011 1213 14 15 16 17. 
South limit in Glamorgan & Surrey (or Cornwall & Kent?) 
North limit in Sutherland, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 
Kstimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 51—59. British (or Scottish) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends nearly or quite to the coast level, in England. 
Ascends to 350 yards (rarely), in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 49—43. 

Native. Sylvestral. Rather sparsely ‘distributed over 
Britain, and absent or doubtfully indigenous towards the 
extremities of the island. The Rey. T. P. Jones records it 
as observed near Bodmin, in Cornwall ; it is also included 
in the Flora Tonbridgensis, by Forster, and retained in that 
by Jenner, on Forster’s authority only. Dr. Bromfield 
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marks it as an introduced species in the Isle of Wight. 
As it is absent from the more numerqus other lists, which 
record the plants of the two first provinces, I have hesitated 
to receive it for a genuine native. By Dr. Graham it was 
observed so far north as Sutherland, and it is marked in 
the Catalogue checked for Ross, by the Rev. G. Gordon. - 
Well-grown trees occur by the river at Castletown of Brae- 
mar, which will exceed 300, if not 350 yards of elevation. 


316. Prunus Crrasus, Linn. << /4U0-/2.9S: 
CERASUS AUSTERA, Leight. 


Area 1 23454789 x % 12 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 
North limit in Cumberland and 
Estimate of provinces —? Estimate of counties —? 
Latitude 50—55. English (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Mlidagrarian zones. 


P) 


Descends nearly or quite to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Septal. As the fruticose Cherry is usually dis- 
tinguished with facility from the arborescent one; and as 
many good British botanists hold the two to be specifically 
distinct, it has appeared better to show their distribution 
apart, so far as presgnt information will go. The localities 
in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants (Isle of 
Wight), Sussex, Surrey, Salop, Denbigh, Leicester, Ches- 
ter and Cumberland, are all those at present known to me, 
either as an eye-witness, or as relying upon the eyes of 
others ; but there appear good reasons for supposing that it 
will be ascertained in many other counties, by those bota- 
nists who may look for it, apart from Prunus avium. 
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_ fx it. 5 6 316,b. Prunus avium, Linn. 

Area 123454789 10 11 1213 14 15 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60, 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Denizen. Sylvestral and Septal. As belonging to this 
species, I take all the habitats published for “ P. Cerasus,” 
excepting those which are accompanied by some intimation 
that the authors intended to apply that name to the Cerasus 
austera of Leighton. For ample details on their differences, 
I would refer to the Flora of Shropshire, pp. 523 to 527. 
The Rev. G. Gordon considers this to be certainly intro- 
duced into Moray. Dr. Dickie records it about the river 
Don, in Aberdeenshire, on the authority of Mr. A. Fleming. 
Fine trees of it occur at Killin, in Perthshire ; whether 
planted I cannot say. Professor Balfour marks the name 
(but which species is intended ?) in a list of plants checked 
for Islay, at the southern extremity of the West Highland 
province. In England, P. avium is of frequent occurrence ; 
but I entertain considerable suspicion that in many in- 
stances (if not, aboriginally in all) these wild trees owe 
their existence to seeds disseminated by birds which resort 
to the Cherry-trees in gardens. Jays, thrushes and black- 
birds swallow the fruit whole, and disgorge the “ stones” 
after a short period; during which they may often resort 
again to the fields and groves, and may thus sow the seeds. 
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Analogy suggests a question, whether the true and only 
original stock of the arborescent Cherries, of the gardens 
and of the wilds, is not really the fruticose P. Cerasus? 
There is a very austere and fruticose wild Sloe (P. spinosa) 
which is almost admitted to be the origin of all the Plums 
(P. insititia and P. domestica). And there is a very aus- 
tere and fruticose wild Crab, with small round fruit, which 
appears to be the genuine stock of the arborescent Apples 
of the gardens, and of all those intermediates which are 
now found in our hedges and copses; some, as deterio- 
rating varieties, immediately derived from the garden trees ; 
some, probably, as improving varieties, originating from 
the true wild stock. At any rate, some of the garden 
Cherry-trees have botanical characters intermediate. be- 
tween those assigned, by authors on Botany, to P. Cerasus 
and to P. avium, respectively. 


317. Sprr#a Ubmaria, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 850 or 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—38. 

Native. Pratal and Paludal. A common or frequent 
plant throughout Britain ; ascending to the rocks of Can- 
lochen Glen, and probably to 800 yards on the mountains 
by Loch Erricht, ‘at the head of Moray?) 


on Ve MAAR ; 
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LA. Lif, A406. 318. Sprr#a Fiuipenpua, Linn. 


Areal 2345 4%7891011 12 (13) 1415 x (17). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire (Lanarkshire or Cumberland ?) 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—57. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. — 

Native. Pascual or Glareal. Found so far north as the 
county of Ross; but there the Rev. George Gordon ques- 
tions its being truly an indigenous plant. The locality 
given in the Flora of Lanarkshire, “ at the bottom of the 
wall called Lover’s Leap, at Chatelherault,” reads rather 
suspiciously, when taken in connexion with the absence of 
the species from the Flora Glottiana. Rather frequent in 
England, on dry and chalky or other calcareous ground. 
The locality for the Lake province, standing on the 
authority of Hutchinson, is allowed to pass, but should be 
confirmed before full trust can be given to it. 


319. Sprr#a saLicrroiia, Linn. 


Area (x » 34567 % 41011 1213 1415 16 17). 

Alien. It is to be feared that there was no good reason 
for including this shrub in our lists of indigenous plants. 
It is frequently introduced in plantations, as an ornamental 
shrub for under-growth; and keeping well hold of the 
ground by its suckers, it remains and spreads in places 
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where planted. The few spots in which I have chanced to 
see it were too obviously of artificial origin to leave any 
doubt in my own mind; but there are or have been bota- 
nists who hold it truly a native of this country. 


320. Dryas ocTOPETALA, Linn. 
320,b. Dryas DEPRESSA, Bab. 


Areax x» x ** *% * x * 10 [ll » 13] x 15 16 17 18. 

South limit in Yorkshire. 

North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 9. 

Latitude 54—60. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the North Highlands. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 46—38. 

Native. Rupestral. Occurs sparingly in Orkney, ac- 
cording to the Rev. C. Clouston, in New Guide. In some 
parts of Sutherland it is abundant as daisies are around 
London. Localities occur in several of the Highland 
counties, and also in Yorkshire ; always or mostly on lime- 
stone formations. There is an idea with some botanists, 
that the attachment of certain species of plants to lime- 
stones or other peculiar rocks, is attributable to a higher 
temperature or drier nature; the effect of which, on the 
plants, being nearly equivalent to that of a warmer clime. 
Against this view the Dryas seems an opposing fact; since, 
with us, it descends lower upon the limestones, both in 
respect of elevation and latitude, than we should otherwise 
have expected to find this arctic plant. Mr. C. C. Babing- 
ton conjectured that he had discovered a second species in 
Treland, and described it as such even without waiting to 
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know so much of the plant as the colour of its flowers. 
Mr. Andrews, to whom I applied for information thereon, 
writes thus: “I examined particularly on Ben Bulben, for 
Dryas depressa, and also in Clare. I was looking them 
over last night, with reference to Mr. Babington’s remarks 
in the tenth volume of the Annals, and I really am puzzled 
as to the grounds of distinction which he has drawn.” It 
is to be feared that the ‘ Dryas depressa’ will only descend 
and be known as a name in books, without anything con- 
stant in nature to answer to the name. 


hl A if, 321. GeUM URBANUM, Linn. $e 
321,b. Geum INTERMEDIUM, Ehrh.? XK Vet Mf. bf b. 

Areal 234547891011 12131415 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Septal and Sylvestral. Abundantly distributed 
through England ; apparently becoming scarce towards the 
Highland provinces and northern coasts of Scotland. It 
is marked “frequent” in the Floras of Aberdeen and 
Moray; but occurs not in my lists of plants observed in 
the higher valleys of the Grampians, nor in those for the 
north of Caithness and Sutherland ; while from the North 
Isles it would seem to be quite absent. 
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322. Geum RIVALE, Linn. Xe hide bic pol b 
322,b. GruM HyBRIDUM, Jacq. ? 


Avea, general. 

South limit in Devon, Hampshire, Sussex. 9424, 

North limit in Orkney and West Inverness-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 900 or 950 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—37. 

Native. Sylvestral, Septal, &c. The distribution of 
this species is nearly the opposite of that of G. urbanum ; 
being a boreal plant which becomes scarce in the south of 
England. In the Hampshire marshes, scarcely above the 
level of the tides, it is almost a ‘paludal;’ while on the 
mountains of Scotland, it becomes rupestral or ericetal and 
uliginal. For the most part, however, shaded spots appear 
those which are congenial. Although the area of this 
species is somewhat wider, yet Geum urbanum is the com- 
moner one, if we except the Highlands, and, perhaps, some 
other mountainous tracts. As for G. intermedium, it is 
truly difficult to say whether it would be better to regard 
this abnormal form as a variety of rivale or of urbanum ; 
some examples approximating to the one, some to the 
other. My own idea is, that both species may sport into 
varieties; the varieties of the one greatly resembling those > _ 
of the other species. At any rate, the intermediate exam- 
ples are not one form, but a series of forms; the extremes 
of which differ from each other more than they differ, 
respectively, from the two species, into which they appa- 
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rently pass at the two ends of the series. These interme- 
diates are recorded from various counties; southwards to 
Norfolk, northwards to Forfarshire. 


323. AGRIMOoNIA Evupatoria, Linn. 
+ AGRIMONIA opoRATA, “ A?t.” 


Areal] 2345678910 11 121314 15 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Kincardineshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Pascual and Viatical. A frequent plant in 
England; but becoming so much rarer beyond the Clyde 
and Forth, as almost to justify a reference to the English, 
rather than to the British type. In the Flora Abredonensis 
only one locality is mentioned, which is within the county 
of Kincardine ; two being indicated also in the Collectanea 
for Moray. Frequent about Edinburgh, according to the 
Society’s Catalogue. A. odorata has occurred in the 
Channel Isles. 


bet i. es. Wy, 324. SIBBALDIA PROCUMBENS, Linn. 


South limit in Argyleshire, Dumbartonshire, Stirlingshire. 
North limit in Shetland and Sutherland. 
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Estimate of provinces af: Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 56—61. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Inferarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 500 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1400 yards, in the same province (G. Dickie). 

Range of mean annual temperature 41—33. 

Native. Rupestral and Pascual. Frequent on the 
Highland mountains ; and constituting, in some places, a 
considerable portion of the green sward; like the Bellis or 
Prunella in our dry pastures of England. In Shetland, it 
must be below 500 yards. It is worthy of note, that this 
plant, which can flourish below 600 yards, on the Grampian 
mountains, should not occur at all on those of Wales or 
England. It is, however, only among lofty hills that the 
plant grows at its lower elevations, with the exception of 
Shetland, where the summer temperature is doubtless low, 
with reference to the mean of the year, which is made so 
high as 48° of Fahrenheit, by recent observations taken 
hourly. 


325. PoTENTILLA FRUTICOsA, Linn. Le hd Mf. ppd Y 


Area » KKRKKKKRH 10 11 12 (13).4 

South limit in Yorkshire. 

North limit in Durham and Cumberland. 

Kstimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 34 - 
Latitude 54—55. Local type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends “ , 

Ascends 
Range of mean annual temperature —? 


? 


Native. Rupestral. Three English habitats are given 
for this rare species; namely, Wastdale Screes, in Cum- 
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berland; the course of the Tees, both on the Yorkshire 
and on the Durham sides of the river; and by the river 
Don, in the limestone tract westward of Doncaster. In the 
Scottish locality, the Falls of Clyde, it has probably been 
planted. Wastdale Screes may perhaps be considered . 
within the inferarctic zone; but some of the places in 
which it is found, by the Tees, must be within the supera- 


-grarian zone ; and possibly others even so low as the mid- 


agrarian, especially should the banks of Don, near Don- 
caster, prove a true locality. I am unprepared to make any 
very satisfactory estimate of the altitude and temperature. 


326. PoTENTILLA RUPESTRIS, Linn. 


Area x # % # * * 7. 
South and North limits in Montgomeryshire. 
Estimate of provinces 1, Estimate of counties 1. 


Latitude 52—53. Haglish type of distribution. ~ << A<se JV. 


Agrarian region. Midagrarian zone ? 

Descends, and Ascends, to 150—250 yards. 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 47—46. 

Native. Rupestral. Not having seen the locality of 
this plant, which is apparently limited to one hill in Wales, 
I am obliged to enter the range of altitude and temperature 
by an estimate founded on information given to me by the 
late J. E. Bowman, to the following effect: “This very 
local plant is distributed, sometimes in groups very pro- 
fusely, on the western face of the Breidden Hill; occu- 
pying the middle zone, disappearing at 600 or 700 feet, 
and not descending near the base. It occurs again on the 
very steep northern side, where it comes lower down. Yet 
it grows very well, and is produced from seed, in a warm 
garden.” Even in Surrey, also, in very dry and loose 
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ground, it flourishes well, and diffuses itself freely by self- 
sown seeds. 


327. PoTENTILLA ANSERINA, Linn. < bet. l1 Ad 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Viatical and Glareal. A common plant over 
most part of Britain; the mountains and their more ele- 
vated or humid valleys excepted. 


328. POTENTILLA ARGENTEA, Linn. 


Area 12345 %78 4101112131415 » » [18]. 

South limit in Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Forfarshire, Wigtonshire ? 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Glareal. A sparsely distributed example of 
the British type ; showing some tendency, also, towards the 
Germanic type. Included in their lists of Orkney plants, 
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by Lowe and Clouston; yet scarcely admissable as a spe- 

cies indigenous in those islands, until confirmed by other 

observers.. The Lake province, also, requires corroboration 
by a better authority, although likely enough in itself. 


me A 4. 329, PoTENTILLA VERNA, Linn. 

Areal » » 456789101112, 1415. 

South limit in Devonshire and Suffolk. 

North limit in Forfarshire, Fifeshire, Cumberland. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—57. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends almost to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 200 or 250 yards, in the Lake province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Rupestral and Glareal. A thinly scattered 
species, the distribution of which is neither eastern nor 
western, northern nor southern, local nor mountain, to such 
a degree as to throw it into any one of the types of distri- 
bution, specially distinguished from the British type; and 
yet it is too local to come fairly under the last more general 
type. Mr. Lees finds it at about 1000 feet of elevation on 
the Malvern Hills. Though apparently restricted to the 
eastern provinces in Scotland, there is no such limitation 
to its area in England. I feel uncertain whether my 
Cumberland specimens should be referred to P. verna or 
to P. alpestris. 
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330. PoTENTILLA ALPESTRIS, Hal. fil. 
“ POTENTILLA SALISBURGENSIS, Jacq.” (Br. FI.) 


Area » » % * + 6 x» x » 10 ll 12 x y 15. 

South limit in Cardiganshire ? Brecknockshire ? Yorkshire. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, Westmoreland. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 52—57. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to, say 300 or 200 yards, in Wales & Yorkshire. 

Ascends to 850 or 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 46—37. 

Native. Rupestral. Probability, rather than certainty, 
induces me to include South Wales within the area and 
ranges of this species. On the authority of the English 
Flora, it grows in Cardiganshire. I have a specimen from 
the Botanical Society of London, which appears properly 
referrible to this species, although labelled “ Tormentilla 
officinalis ;” and which is located from “ Glyn Neath, Bre- 
conshire,” apparently in the hand-writing of Mr. Lees, 
whose name is given as that of the contributor of the spe- 
cimen to the Society. The decidedly higher provincial 
census of this species in England, as compared with its 
limitation to a single Highland province, is an anomaly, of 
which a somewhat similar instance occurs in Thlaspi al- 
pestre. It is probable, however, that the distribution of 
P. verna and P. alpestris should be taken as that of one 
species only; and in this case their anomalies would be 
much lessened, although not wholly removed. 


ae 
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PoTENTILLA opaca, Linn. 


Area [15]. 
Incognit. “Hills of Clova, and Braes of Balquidder, 
Scotland: G. Don.” Repeatedly as the hills of Clova 


have been searched by the best collecting botanists of 


Scotland and England, since the time of Don, this species 
has not again been found. 


331. PoTENTILLA REPTANS, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1213141516. 
‘South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends te the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Septal and Viatical. An abundant species in 
England; decreasing so much in Scotland, as almost to 
warrant the assignment of it to the English type, notwith- 
standing its wide area and high census. 


heat MM f417. 332. PoTENTILLA TORMENTILLA, Schk. 


332,b. PorENTILLA NEMORALIS, Nest. 


Area, general. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
ay: 
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North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1100 yards, or upwards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—36. 

Native. LEricetal, Pascual, &c. One of the most gene- 
rally distributed and abundant of British plants ; and thus 
pre-eminently belonging to the British type of distribution. 
Potentilla nemoralis (Tormentilla reptans, Zinn.) is quite 
one of our botanical opprobria. I have examined many 
examples in this country and in the Azores, and have had 
it in cultivation in my garden for some years past; and 
still I feel quite uncertain about it. For the present, my 
opinion remains much the same in respect to P. nemoralis, 
with that before expressed concerning Geum intermedium ; 
namely, that varieties of two species (P. reptans and P. 
Tormentilla) are clubbed together to make up the P. nemo- 
ralis. But there is still a difficulty under this view, for 
some examples appear so precisely intermediate, that I 
know not whether to place them as varieties of P. reptans, 
or as varieties of P. Tormentilla. In one form or other, 
plants to which botanists would usually give the name of 
Potentilla nemoralis (or Tormentilla reptans) occur in al- 
most or quite every province. But I suspect that it is more 
frequently represented by varieties of Potentilla reptans 
than by those of Potentilla Tormentilla. 


333. PoTENTILLA FRAGARIASTRUM, Ehrh. ke bil. Mi A a 


Area 123456789 10 11 12 18:14 15 g°17. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
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North limit in Ross-shire, Aberdeenshire, Renfrewshire. 
Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 700 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 

Native. Sylvestral and Septal. Frequent or common 
in England ; becoming infrequent or rare in the Highland 
provinces. This latter circumstance is rather remarkable, 
because the plant is seen occasionally at a high elevation. 
Even in Glen Beg, in the north of Perthshire, it was ob- 
served at 2000 feet of elevation; which, in a narrow moun- 
tain pass, is almost within the midarctic zone; and, indeed, 
the Sibbaldia and this Potentilla were growing at about the 
same elevation in the pass; though the Sibbaldia is rarely 
seen within the inferarctic zone, except where it descends 
along the course of a stream, which is not the case in the 
pass from Glen Beg to Glen Clunie. 


POTENTILLA ALBA, Linn. 


Area [7]. 

Incognit. Supposed to have been brought from Wales ; 
but not having been verified as a native of that part of 
England, we seem to be warranted in’ presuming that 
P. Fragariastrum or some other plant was mistaken for 
this one. 
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; 
PoreNTILLA TRIDENTATA, Linn. ~2 744. £ gg 


Area [15]. 

Incognit. The late Mr. G. Don appeared quite confi- 
dent that he had seen or collected this species in Forfar- 
shire; and there is even a specimen preserved in Smith’s 
herbarium, which is labelled as though actually collected 
on the mountain of Werron, in that county, by Mr. Don, 
with the date of April 3, 1809. Is it possible that Mr. 
Don could have mistaken plants of Sibbaldia procumbens 
or Potentilla Fragariastrum for this species, and have sent 
or pointed out to Smith an example of P. tridentata as 
being the same species as that which he had seen on Wer- 
ron and other hills? I do very much suspect that this is the 
true solution of some of the mystery or uncertainty which 
attaches to several of Mr. Don’s habitats; namely, that, 
intending to send or show the same species, he or Smith 
inadvertently confused it with some other species. 


334. PoTENTILLA Comarum, Scop. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 850 or 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 50—38. 

Native. Uliginal. Much less frequent than most other 
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species which are distributed so widely, and which also as- 
cend so high; and it may be considered quite a rare plant 
in the south of England. Possibly, however, the county 
census might be carried up to 75. 


hy 49. 335. Fracaria vesca, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 

Native. Sylvestral. I have taken a license here, which 
is more freely allowed to poets than to scientific men; 
namely, in imagining a general area, without absolute proof 
by evidence. I do not find this common plant recorded as 
a native of South Wales; but its absence from that pro- 
vince appears so exceedingly unlikely, that I may be 
excused in taking the fact for granted or certified. Very 
rare above the agrarian region. Is the F. calycina or atro- 
virens (Lindl.) a variety of this species? Winch calls it 
“the wood strawberry in a luxuriant state.” 


fe. Vil. Mr. A 49. 336. FRAGARIA ELATIOR, Ehrh. 
Area (xy 23 %5%78 % 10 11413). 


Alien. Opinions differ respecting the civil claims of 
this species. Hooker brands it with the alien’s mark. 
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Babingtom marks it only as a suspected settler. Smith re- 
ports it “certainly wild” in Hertfordshire; but it would 
seem to be very local in that county, for the Authors of the 
‘Report’ print the name in ztalics as that of a species 
which they have not met with, nor yet had sent to them by 
any other botanist. Mr. Babington says, “ Woods in the 
south ;” while the Flora of Yorkshire has it, “in Teesdale, 


” 


frequent ;” and Sir W. C. Trevelyan informs us that it is 
“not unfrequent about Wallington ;” though rarely fruiting 
there. It would thus seem to have become wild both in 
the south and in the north of England, in low and in 


elevated places. 


Rvusus arcticus, Linn. 


Area [10 *eEE* 15 16]. 

Incognit. Supposed to have been formerly found in the 
Isle of Mull, and on Ben y Gloe, in Perthshire ; but gene- 
rally given up as a British species, until the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edmburgh reported the discovery of it, “near the 
head of Glen Tilt, by Mr. J. Robertson, Gardener, Kin- 
fauns.” Subsequently it was again reported, that “the 
very imperfect state of the fragment of a specimen exhi- 
bited, left great doubt whether the discovery ought yet to 
be fully relied on.” Several years ago, a specimen of the 
very plant, beyond all doubt, was sent to me as having 
been gathered on a moor in Yorkshire ; but I could neither 
obtain nor hear of any second specimen, and felt no doubt 
respecting the origin of that one specimen from a botanic 
garden in another county. 
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337. Rusus CHama&morus, Linn. 


Areay » x» x *¥ » 7891011 1213 1415 16 17. 

South limit in Merionethshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire. 

North limit in Sutherland and Ross-shire. 

Kstimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 53—59. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to about 200 yards, in the North Highlands. 

Ascends to 1100 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 43—36. 

Native. Uliginal. Seldom so low as the agrarian re- 
gion; but reported by Dr. Dickie, at 1000 feet in Aber- 
deenshire ; and the name occurs in my note-book among 
those of plants seen between 350 and 970 feet in Suther- 
land. The locality of “Cleghorn and Boniton woods,” in 
Lanarkshire, may be the lowest in respect of climate, if not 
in respect of absolute elevation also; and that locality 
might probably warrant an additional degree or two above 
the assigned temperature of 43. It is worthy of note that 
this arctic species should hitherto not have been observed 
in the North Isles. 


338. RuBus sAxATILis, Linn. 


Area [1] » » x 567891011 1213 14 15 16 17 18. 
South limit in Glamorgan, Gloucestershire, Derbyshire. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 51—61. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in Scotland or England. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 46—38. 

Native. Sylvestral and Rupestral. Reported to grow 
near Bodmin, in Cornwall; and though the habitat is not 
very unlikely, I hesitate to adopt it for the basis of my es- 
timates of range, &c. As Mr. Gutch includes this species 
in the list of plants growing about Swansea, in South 
Wales, it may be that the temperature of 46 is too low for 
the upper extremity of the range. 


339. Runus castus, Linn. & Lt mf. 736. th 
4A. Yf9. 
Areal 234547891011 12% 14 [15]. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Berwickshire and Cumberland ? 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. Frequent in the south of Eng- 
land; decreasing northwards; rare in Scotland. I have 
seen specimens, which apparently belong to this species, 
from all the provinces above enumerated for it, excepting 
those of North Wales and the Lakes, which are given on 
the authority, respectively, of the late J. E. Bowman and 
N. J. Winch. I think that some botanist told me it grows 
near Glasgow; and a habitat in Moray is given on the 
authority of the Rev. G. Wilson. Not recognized as a spe- 
cies of the Edinburgh circuit, in the Catalogue of the 
Botanical Society, though previously recorded therefrom. 
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340—345. Rusus FRuTIcosus, Linn. 
&e., &c., &e. ke VE My. f- 977. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 or 300 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 
_ Native. Sylvestral, &c. Without intending to maintain 
that all our fruticose Rubi, between cesius and Ideus, are 
referrible to a single species, I am still under the necessity 
of treating their distribution in the aggregate. It is useless 
to compile or collate localities published in books or com- 
municated to me in writing; because different botanists 
have applied the same names so variously, that any such 
course would result only in a compilation of errors and 
suppositions. If I look to the specimens in my own her- 
barium, I am almost as much at fault; being unable to fit 
the specific characters laid down by authors on the species 
to the particular specimens in my herbarium. And if I 
look to the labels of those which have been given to me 
ready-labelled by other botanists, I find their names 
crossed and applied in the most confusingly varied man- 
ner. On turning to the latest, and probably much the best 
account of the species, real and supposed, ‘ Babington’s 
Synopsis of the British Rubi, I find the account of their 
distribution confined to the mention of a few isolated lo- 
calities, or the general expressions of “ rare,” “ common,” 

22 
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&c. From these materials, it is obviously impossible to 
carry out my own mode of illustrating the distribution of 
species, with the species of Rubi which have been gra- 
dually carved out of the Linnean “ fruticosus” and its 
allied forms. If any botanist can and will do this, I shall 
be happy enough to incorporate his achievement in a sub- 
sequent volume of the present work. 


346. Rusus Ipzxus, Linn. fan bAS/ fp, yo 


Area, general. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Lane, 

North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—40. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. Probably often dispersed by 
birds from the gardens into the hedges and copses; but 
apparently an indigenous production throughout Britain. 
Neither this one nor any other species is included among 
the plants of Shetland, by Edmondston, with the excep- 
tion of R. saxatilis. Balfour and Babington did not meet 
with it in the Hebrides; but Dr. Neill observed it in 
Orkney. 


ee ee 
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347. Rosa sprINnosissimMA, Linn. 
Rosa RUBELLA, Sm. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands (Dickie). 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—40. 

Native. Glareal and Ericetal. Although generally 
spread through Britain, when we test its distribution by 
provinces, it is apparently absent from so many counties, 
that the census of 70 would seem too high under existing 
knowledge; and, indeed, only 45 counties can yet be 
named for it on recorded authority, including my own 
manuscript notes therewith. I have not met with examples 
quite up to 600 yards, and therefore cite the highest limit 
from Dr. Dickie, who fixes it at 2000 feet. As far as 
British specimens are concerned, the “ Rosa rubella” 
would seem to represent a variety of Rosa spinosissima, 
or to be simply a synonym of the latter. 


ee 


hit. Wi. £4 2/348, 349. Rosa vittosa, Linn. 
&e., &c., &c. 


Area, general. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
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Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 600 or 650 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—4]1. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. For reasons nearly similar to 
those mentioned under the head of ‘ Rubus fruticosus, I 
find myself compelled to group a long series of forms (va- 
rieties or species) of Roses, which appear different enough 
while we contrast extremes ; but which glide so gradually 
into each other, in their intermediates, that I am quite un- 
able to distinguish the alleged species by published descrip- 
tions, or even to separate my own dried specimens into 
species in a satisfactory manner. Rare above the agrarian 


region. 


350. Rosa rupicinosa, Linn. 4, fit 1. A. 424 


&c., &c., &e. 


Areal 23456%8+%1011%13 1415 16. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Law welt 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Moray. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51— 47. 

Native. Septal, &c. Again I am compelled to give the 
distribution of a group of the Sweet-briar Roses, which 
many botanists name and describe as five or six species ; 
and which, could this have been accomplished, I should 
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have willingly treated apart from one another. The Sweet- 
briars do not seem to be so generally distributed as the 
Dog-roses, either of the preceding or succeeding groups or 
species. Mr. Anderson considered “Rosa rubiginosa” 
undoubtedly wild on the banks of the Dee, in Aberdeen- 
shire. By the Rev. G. Gordon it is held only dubiously 
indigenous in Moray. 


351. Rosa cantina, Linn. 
&c., &e., &e. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, ane 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 450 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—42. 

Native. Septal, &c. There appears less likelihood that 
the various species which have been carved out of R. 
canina are truly distinct, than in the two preceding in- 
stances. But there is at least one form which I must con- 
fess much difficulty in connecting with R. canina, though 
the late Mr. David Don assured me confidently that it was 
the R. dumetorum (Woods), and one of the varieties of R. 
canina. The distribution, as above indicated, is indepen- 
dent of that particular variety. I give 81 as the county 
estimate, instead of 82, on account of Messrs. Balfour and 
Babington not recording R. canina from the Hebrides. 
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J ybyte. Pig Bey 
352. Rosa (styLosay Desv. Aw bil. Ue. Me GZ, 


Areal 23456 «x #10 %%?-x 15 16. 

South limit in Somerset and Sussex. 

North limit in Forfarshire and near Fort Augustus. 

Estimate of provinces —? Estimate of counties —? 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends, probably, to the coast level, in England. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Septal, &c. This is a species which I do not 
well know, and much fear that it is in fact made up from 
several species or varieties, which, when their styles are 
distinct, pass under other names. I cannot decidedly 
assert the fact, but I have seen some grounds for supposing 
that the elongated and united styles are simply a deviation 
from the ordinary condition of the parts, which occurs oc- 
casionally both in canina and tomentosa; and if so, the 
Rosa systyla of English authors may be no more a real 
species than is the Bidens Coreopsis or the Linaria 
Peloria. 


tal? 9 > 
2. 
353. Rosa arvensis, Linn, 44 44 UM p. 47 


Areal 23456789 1011 4°13 14, 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Renfrewshire and Haddingtonshire. 
Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 


a 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Septal, &c. The estimate of 60 counties may 
possibly be too high for this species; but I can specify 
very few counties southward of the Forth and Clyde, from 
which it is likely to be wholly absent. Peebles, Selkirk, 
and possibly some others, may be without it. As may be 
seen, I find no authority for its occurrence in the Lake 
province. 


te bel ttt ee 4&2ZJ- Rosa cINNAMOMEA, Linn. 


Area (10 , [12] 18). 

Alien. Said to have been found in the wood at Aketon, 
near Pontefract, and at Birkhill, Galston, Ayrshire. Re- 
cently, another locality has been given, on which Mr. 

. Borrer remarks, “The rose in Howrey Field, Keswick, 
which has been mistaken for R. cinnamomea, is the Ame- 
rican R. lucida. There are two plants of it in the hedge, 
near the junction of the river Greta with the Derwent, and 
they are spreading by their creeping roots.” (Phytologist, 
li. 427). 


Rosa Dickson, Lindl. 
Hibernian? Reported to have been found wild in Ire- 


land, which is rendered very doubtful by the remarks of 
Mr. Mackay, in the Flora Hibernica. 
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354. SANGUISORBA OFFICINALIS, Linn. << 400 “1. Zo. ¥, 


Areal 234567891011 121314. 

South limit in Cornwall, Dorset, Herts, Cambridgeshire. 

North limit in Berwickshire and Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. Scottish (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends almost to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Pratal. The distribution of this plant does not 
correspond well with any of our types. From the Scottish 
type it differs by extending more to the southward, and 
less to the northward ; the plant being, indeed, scarce and 
quite southern in Scotland ; although prevalent chiefly in 
the north and west of England. It is thus a link between 
the English and Scottish types, while its limited area and 
low census remove it from the British type. i 


SANGUISORBA MEDIA, Linn. 


Area [13]. 

Incognit. Stated to have been found by Mr. George 
Don, in the west of Scotland; but some variety of the 
British species, P. officinalis, would seem to have been 
mistaken for the American plant. 
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“e bl. 4G) 355. PorEerium SaNnGuisorBa, Linn. 


Areal 23456784 1011/4134 15. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and near Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Rupestral and Glareal. Though found in some 
few habitats as far north as the borders of the Highlands, 
this plant is so scarce in Scotland, and so little entitled to 
be called scarce in the more southern provinces of England, 
that it may be assigned to the English type, even while 

: growing farther north than the Sanguisorba officinalis, 
: which has been assigned to the Scottish type. The latter, 
indeed, is intermediate between English and Scottish ; the 
present plant between English and British. Perhaps the 
county census would be nearer 50 than 40. 


Po trace Cole lee Vit. Ml. yg Gb. 


356. ALCHEMILLA VULGARIS, Linn. 
aS Area, general. f 
2 South limit in Devon, Dorset, Surrey? 47+ 4~4% 
North limit in, Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 
Descends almost to the coast level, in the Channel. 

3A 
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Ascends to 1200 yards, in the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50— 35. 

Native. Pratal, &c. A scarce plant in the south-east 
of England, and apparently so in the Peninsula: more 
northward, and in the mountainous provinces, it becomes 
frequent or common. Absent, or rare and overlooked, in 
Shetland and the Hebrides. ,, 
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357. ALCHEMILLA ALPINA, Linn. kee Fil li 4g yy 


South limit in Yorkshire and Westmoreland. 

North limit in the Hebrides and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 54—60. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 150 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1400 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 45—34. 

Native. Pascual and Rupestral. Abundant in many 
tracts of the Highlands, both on the mountains and in the 
valleys. It descends to a slight altitude, even in England, 
in the immediate vicinity of high hills; and it is usually 
one of the first “alpine” plants met with, on approaching 
the bases of the mountains, while passing inland from the 
coasts of the Highland provinces. Dr. Dickie informs me 
that it grows within 150 feet of the summit of Ben-muich- 
dhu, and I have seen it above 1300 yards on Ben Lawers 
and Ben Nevis. Occasionally carried down to the coast, 
along the course of rivers in Scotland. 
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wLt Vit. fi & 25  ALCHEMILLA consuncTa, Bad. 


Area [12 » » 15]. 

Incognit? Said to have been collected by Mr. J. E. 
Bowman, in Gatesgarth Dale or Pass, in Cumberland ; as 
also by Mr. G. Don, on the Clova Mountains. Mr. Don’s 
specimens are still in herbaria; but I suspect some mis- 
take, the specimens appearing so like those from gardens. 
And the late Mr. Bowman expressly stated, that the plant 
brought by himself, from Gatesgarth Dale, was A. alpina, 
which remained unchanged in his garden. Sir Walter 
Trevelyan brought specimens from Faroe. Mr. Twining 
collected others in Switzerland. Specimens from Gouan 
are in Sir William Hooker’s herbarium, supposed to have 
been collected on the Pyrenees. Probably Don’s name of 
Alchemilla argentea should justly be preferred before the 
newer name given to the species by Mr. Babington; but 
the latter is free from all ambiguity or misapplication, and 
therefore retained here. 


358. ALCHEMILLA ARVENSIS, Linn. 


: Area, general. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 150 (or 550) yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. 
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Native. Glareal and Agrestal.- A very conte spe- 
cies; but not recorded in the lists for Shetland and the 
Hebrides. I have not seen it higher than Loch Tay, which 
is estimated at about 150 yards. Dr. Dickie records it so 


igh as 1715 feet in Aber deenshire. 
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359. Mespitus GeRMANICA, Linn. “ 4at./i JA -4l4 


Area (1)234%54%%%9. 

South limit in Sussex, Kent, Devon ? Lanar4 

North limit in Cheshire or Worcestershire. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 5. 

Latitude 50—54. Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends —? Ascends —? (Altitude trifling). 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Denizen? Septal or Sylvestral. It would perhaps be 
more judicious to count this tree among our aliens; but as 
some botanists would seem to hold it a true native, the in- 
termediate category is taken for it. Reported from the 
counties of Devon, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Worcester and 
Chester; very dubious as a native of Devon; and equally 
so, perhaps, in Chester and Worcester. 


360. Cratzeus OxyacanTHa, Linn. 4a bh li). p44. 


Area 1234567891011 12 18 14 15 16 17(18) 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland or ? 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75 or 80. 
Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 500 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

Native. Septal, &c. By the agency of man and birds, 
the Hawthorn is distributed plentifully through Britain, 
even into Shetland; but apparently not native in the 
North Isles; and it is much more plentiful, in its wild 
state, on the commons, &c., in England, than is the case 
in Scotland. There is, or was, a bush of considerable 
size, growing out of a rock above Killin, Perthshire, at 
nearly 400 yards of elevation ; and small bushes were seen 
at a greater altitude in Caernarvonshire. 


WAT mk Jag, Plante” EL herarie$ 
LA Me A.Uy2dy. 361. CoronrasTER vuLearis, Lindl. 


Area * x * % * % 7. 
South and North limits in Caernarvonshire. 
Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 53—54. Local type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Midagrarian (?) zone. 
$a f~ Descends —? Ascends —? (100 or 200 yards ?) 
Range of mean annual temperature, say 48—47. 
Native. Rupestral. Hitherto recorded only from one 
spot, the Great Ormes-head, a rocky promontory of the 
Caernarvonshire coast. It is likely to be found also on 
Penmaen Mawr, in the same county; and if found there, 
the circumstance will fully confirm a suspicion which I 
expressed long ago, that it was the Cotoneaster which Mr. 
_ Griffith discovered on those two hills, and published under 
the name of Salix reticulata. 
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362. Pyrus communis, Linn. <é fit lt. pa- G2S- 
Area 12345 % 78410 (11.413 y 18). 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Yorkshire and Anglesea. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Denizen. Septal, &c. So seldom found in a wild state, 
as to occasion some doubt whether all the examples so 
seen may not have arisen from the fruits of the orchard. 
Should this supposition be allowed, the nativity of the tree 
in this country could scarcely be contended for. 


363. Pyrus Matus, Linn. 


Areal 2345678910 11 12131415 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—57. English (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 


Native. Septal. It is impossible now to say in what 
spots this species is truly a native, of untainted descent, 
and in what spots the trees or bushes, now existent, have 
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originated immediately or remotely from those of the or- 
chard. The Rev. G. Gordon considers it certainly intro- 
duced into Moray; and it is omitted from the Flora 
Abredonensis. Mr. Gardiner still collects it in Don’s 
habitat near Glammis. I observed a bush of it by the 
Dochart, near Killin; but could not suppose it native 
there. Said to be rare about Edinburgh, frequent about 
Glasgow, common about Berwick on Tweed. Type of 
distribution almost British. 


ZAM JA 425-364. Pyrus Tormrnatis, Sm. 


Areal 23456782 » (11).() 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Nottinghamshire and Anglesea. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Native. Sylvestral. Though still to be found in most 
of the English counties southward from York or Derby, 
this species is probably in course of extirpation by im- 
proved farming and other rural changes. 


365. Pyrus Arta, Sm. 440M. Z.. G2S> 
365,b. Pyrus pinnatiripa, Ehrh. <e/-7-%. £-94}. 
365,c. Pyrus INTERMEDIA, Ehrh. + « fa 348. 
(9) 
Area 12345678, 1011 12 (13 14 15) 16 17. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
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North limit in Sutherland and Argyleshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 yards, or upwards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—45. 

Native. Sylvestral and Rupestral. Decidedly more 
frequent in England than in Scotland; but since it is re- 
ported to be wild so far northward as the county of Suther- 
land, it may be deemed nearer to the British than to the 
English type, although one of the more sparingly distri- 
buted examples of the former. The P. pinnatifida appears 
to be only a trifling, though somewhat remarkable variety ; 
and it is a planted tree in several of the localities recorded 
for it. The P. intermedia has more the aspect of a distinct 
species; and might be so held, were it not connectéd to 
P. Aria by other varieties, again intermediate between 
itself and the latter. 


366. Pyrus AucuPaRIA, Gaert. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends nearly to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—38. 

Native. Rupestral and Sylvestral. Rather scarce in 
the south-east of England; and seen but seldom above 


* 
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700 yards of altitude, though occurring at 2600 feet, if not 
upwards, in Cumberland, and rather above that altitude in 
Forfarshire.. In these elevated spots, it is a slender-stemmed 
shrub, growing from the crevices of rocks. On Loch na 
Garr, in Aberdeenshire, there are trees of two feet in girth, 
at 600 yards of altitude above the sea level. 


Pyrus DOMESTICA, Sm. 


Area [1 2 3 (5) 8]. 

Alien. Reported to grow in Cornwall, Devon, Hants, 
Worcestershire, Leicestershire and the Metropolitan circuit. 
But all the alleged habitats appear to have originated in 
errors, with the exception of one in Wyre Forest, on the 
borders of Worcestershire, in which Mr. Lees has intimated 
that only a single and very aged tree exists. (See Supple- 
ment to the New Botanist’s Guide.) It may be difficult to 
explain how the one tree came to its habitat; but we can- 
not hold the species native on the faith of a single tree. 


367. EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Dorset, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in*Thames province. 

Ascends to 850 yards, or upwards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—39. 

Native. Sylvestral, Rupestral, &c. Not a common or 
3B 


870 25. ONAGRACEZX. 


even a frequent. species, although widely spread through 
Britain; nor is it very clear whether 60 or 70 counties 
might be the nearest census for it. Two principal varieties 
occur. One (E. brachycarpum, of Leighton) with short 
fruit and leaves broad at the base; the other (E. macro- 
carpum, of Stephens) with elongated fruit and leaves taper- 
ing into a narrow base: differences of size being also ob- 
servable in their flowers. The two, however, are closely 
connected by intermediate varieties; and corresponding 
diversities of leaves and flowers may be frequently seen in 
other species of the genus. 


368. Epmoprum uirsutum, Linn. hu. I f.uy2b 


Areal 2345678910 11% 131415» » [18]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and near Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—57. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Paludal. Common in England; but termin- 
ating so early northward as almost to bring it under the 
English type. Supposed to have been introduced into 
Moray; unnoticed in the Aberdeen Flora; said to be rare 
in Forfarshire, occasional about Glasgow, very common 
around Edinburgh, common in Berwickshire. 
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.369, EPILOBIUM PARVIFLORUM, Schreb. 


Areal 23456789 10111213 141516 , 18. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray and the Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Paludal. One of the few species which grow 
in the Outer Hebrides, and yet fail to reach the more 
northerly isles of Orkney and Shetland. So far as recorded 
information goes, it is absent also from the three or four 
counties of the North Highlands. Does the “ Epilobium 
hirsutum,” of Lowe’s list of Orkney plants, intend the pre- 
sent species ? 


370. EPILOBIUM MONTANUM, Linz. 
370,b. EpiLopium LaNceoLatum, “S. et M.” & 40%. £. 999- 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 600 yards, in East Highlands (Dickie). 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—4l. 
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Native. Sylvestral. I have traced this species up to 
1600 feet, in the valleys of the Grampians; and by Dr. 
Dickie it has been seen at 1800 feet. This higher altitude 
induces me to consider the species as rising into the arctic ‘ 


region. Mr. Babington refers the E. lanceolatum to the i 
present species; but my specimens, from the neighbour- ‘ 
hood of Bristol, look very like E. roseum. / ; 

p 


371. EpILoBIUM ROSEUM, Schreb. <2 ZA fe 26 


Area 12845648410 y% % ¥ 15: 

South limit in Devon, Hants, Sussex. 

North limit in Moray and Forfarshire. 

Estimate of provinces ? Estimate of counties 

Latitude 50—58. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Sylvestral. An obscurely characterized species, 
which is frequently represented by specimens of E. mon- 
tanum or E. parviflorum; and being thus little known to 
botanists, its localities must remain still less known, until 
some circumstance shall call more decided and careful at- 


? 


tention thereto. 


372. EpInopium PALUSTRE, Linn. “<< Vial. iy J4 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
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Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 
’ Native. Paludal. Not a very common species; al- 
though so frequent that it may be difficult to select any 
counties from which this plant is likely to be quite absent. 
Rare above the agrarian region. 


373. EPILOBIUM TETRAGONUM, Linn. 


Area 123456789 101112131415 164 18. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Hebrides, Moray. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 700 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—40. 

Native. Paludal and Septal. Unknown in Shetland, 
and unrecorded from the North Highlands, though likely 
enough to be found in that province. Assumes so much 
of the general habit of E. alsinifolium, by the sides of 
streamlets on the mountains, as to be scarce distinguish- 
able from that species. E. virgatum is given for a variety 
of the present, in the London Catalogue; but, perhaps, it 
is referrible rather to E. palustre, or, like many other 
book-species, is made up from the intermediately aberrant 
forms of both. 
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374, EpPILoBIUM ALPINUM, Linn. 


Area KREME 7 [8 * 10] 11 [12] * 15 16 Ae As 

South limit in Caernarvonshire and Durham. 

North limit in Sutherland and Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 53—59. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Inferarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 450 or 500 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 41—34. 

Native. Uliginal. Rather plentiful on the Highland 
mountains; very localin England. Dr. Dickie says that 
it formerly occurred on the banks of the Dee, near Aber- 
deen, almost down to the level of the sea; doubtless 
brought thither during floods. 


374,b. EprLoBiumM atstniFotium, Vill. ku Vita. 


Area » x x » » » 7 x » 1011 1213 y 15 1617. 

South limit in Caernarvonshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in Sutherland, West Inverness, Aberdeen. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—59. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to 200 yards, or even lower, in North Wales. 

Ascends to 950 or 1000 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 45—37. 

Native. Uliginal. Possibly this may be only a more 
luxuriant form of E. alpinum, to which several botanists 
have reduced it; and the two do so gradually approximate 
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that their intermediate forms might be assigned to either of 
them with about equal appearance of correctness. On 
the other side, mountain examples of E. tetragonum oc- 
casionally pass for the present species. 


375. CGLNOTHERA BIENNIS, Linn. 


Area (1234567 %91011 % 13). 
--Alien. Introduced from America, and now to some de- 
gree established on the coasts, sandy wastes, and culti- 
vated ground in this country; so that it finds place in 
various local lists, as well as in the more general Floras 
of Britain. 


376. ISNARDIA PALUSTRIS, Linn. 


Area » 2. 

South and North limits in Hants and Sussex. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 50—51. Local or English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends ? Ascends ? (50 yards, more or less.) 

Range of mean annual temperature, probably, about 50. 

Native. Paludal or Lacustral. Three localities for this 
very local plant have been recorded, two of them in 
Hampshire, one in Sussex. Being a species of incon- 
spicuous size and flowers, it may readily have been over- 
looked in other spots. 


: 
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377. Crrcwa Lutrtiana, Linn. 


Areal 2345678910111218 14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Sylvestral. Frequent in England; scarce in 
Scotland. According to a foot-note, in the Collectanea for 
a Flora of Moray, page 2, this species was seen “ between 
Navidale and Ord of Caithness, in 1826,” which is the only 
locality on record for the North Highlands. 


378. Crrc#A ALPINA, Linn. “4 fa. lit. fy Y 2d 
378,b. CIRCHA INTERMEDIA, Ehrh. 


Area 4» » x 5678910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18. 
South limit in Monmouth, Warwick, Nottingham shires. 
North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Ross-shire. 
Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 51—60. Scottish type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the West Highlands. 
Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 47—45. 
Native. Sylvestral, &c. Rather a scarce plant, though 
to be found possibly in upwards of 40 counties. In their 
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extreme forms this one and Lutetiana are readily distin- 
guishable, and appear as much like permanent species as 
do many other pairs of allied species; but when the ‘ in- 
termedia’ is placed between them, it becomes extremely 
difficult to specify or find any strong distinction; the two 
extremes being so nearly connected by the intermediate 
variety, that all clear distinctions cease. The occasional 
perfection of one cell in the fruit of C. alpina, seems an 
insufficient character; both cells being usually abortive 
or obsolete. 


fil. ly, 428 379. Hrpruris vuLearis, Linn. 


Areal 2345 6% 891011 1213 14 15 16 * 18. 
South limit in Dorset, Isle of Wight, Kent. 227 url 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Lacustral or Paludal. Not a.common species, 
although widely distributed. Apparently very scarce and 
local in the Peninsula; and still unrecorded from North 
Wales and the North Highlands; although the probabi- 
lity of its occurrence in those provinces seems strong 
enough to warrant their inclusion in the provincial esti- 
mate. 


i. Wf M9 380. MyRIOPHYLLUM VERTICILLATUM, Linn. 


South limit in Dorset, Sussex, Kent. 422+» 
3.C 
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North limit in Northumberland and Lancashire. 
Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Lacustral. Rather a scarce plant, though per- 
haps often overlooked. - Dr. Neill records it in his Tour, 
as having been observed in Orkney; but there seems suf- 
ficient reason to suspect that M. alterniflorum, a more 
boreal species, then unknown to the botanists of Britain, 
may have been mistaken for this one. 


381. MyrIoPHyLLuM spicatuM, Linz. 


Area general, 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Hebrides, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Native. Lacustral. As recorded in books, the locali- 
ties for this species will probably include many of those 
more properly belonging to M. alterniflorum; and it may 
be considered dubious whether some of the more northern 
counties do produce this at all. The county census is 
taken at 81, because the genus is omitted from the Flora 
of Shetland. 


oiiedehtal 
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Jrt Mf, Le 382. MYRIOPHYLLUM ALTERNIFLORUM, De C. 
sf 
Areal 23454489 @££13 14 15% 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, ————— 
LefLe,21 North limit in the Hebrides, — 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 
Latitude 50—59., Inferagrarian —Superagrarian zones. hectsh Wife 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 4#*4% t7<*- ~ 
Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. pgs 4¥- 
Range of mean annual temperature 51—43. 
Native. lLacustral. Having only been lately distin- 
guished from the other two species, the distribution of this 
present one can be yet shown very incompletely. It is 
likely that all the provincial vacancies will be filled up, as 
the result of longer observation, and that this species will 
eventually be found the most frequent and widely distri- 
buted of the three. 


Wtatey Vhetlerot In. fi catar, 16 Wes. 


383. CALLITRICHE VERNA, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—40. 

Native. Lacustral and Inundatal. Thus indicated, the 
distribution of C. verna may be understood to comprehend 
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also that of C. platycarpa and that of C. pedunculata; for 
since the disunion of these three alleged species, it has 
become impossible to say what is the true distribution of 
C. verna apart from the other two. Before this can be 
done satisfactorily the localities will require to be verified 
afresh by botanical eyes familiar with the distinctions of 
the three alleged species. 


384. CALLITRICHE PLATYCARPA, Kutz. Pe ZA | Go; 


Area £2345 £282 104% 13 14416 x 18. 

South limit in the Isle of Wight and 4««—? 

North limit in the Hebrides and LAM) x 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50% British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends probably to 400 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—43. 

Native. Inundatal (and Lacustral?) The distribution 
of this species, as above given, will be understood to be 
only something between an outline and a conjecture, which 
the data in my possession do not enable me to fill up and 
make certain. The latitude is left doubtful, because the 
species will likely be found in Orkney and Shetland; in 
which case, the present apparent limit of 59 will be carried 
to 61. 

Wh Prete fereG ~vley pets A Miretemr, 


385. CALLITRICHE (pEpUNcuLaTa) e C. hab M fp g G 


Areal 23 %54789104%% 415 1617 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 
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North limit in the Hebrides, Sutherland, hci ES id 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—? British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 750 yards, or upwards, in the Kast Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—39. 

Native. Lacustral and Inundatal. This species, dis- 
tinguished by its small fruit, may be equally common as 
C. verna, and apparently is more of a mountain plant than 
either of the allied species. On Ben Aulder, it might be 
deemed within the midarctic zone; and almost so in the 
small loch above Glen Callater, which I reckoned to be 
750 yards above the sea. C. pedunculata is frequently 
misnamed C. autumnalis. The name of the former will 
mislead; the fruit being usually or always sessile on the 
plants which grow in water. 


Wl Tate fowl iL ab hteton . 
fut. “tf pet 386. CALLITRICHE AUTUMNALIS, Linn. 


Area [x 23446] 7 [8910] 11 [1213 14] 1516 [17 18}. 
South limit in Racrnaranthe 2 and 
North limit in 24 72 Sh tind * 

_ Estimate of provinces ‘ Estimate of counties 

“Latitude 53% Scottish type of distribution. 

? Ascends ? 


? 


Descends 

Range of mean annual temperature 48— ? 

Natiwe> » Lacustral: The frequent mistake of applying 
the name of this species to plants of C. pedunculata, has 
induced me to inclose all the provinces, excepting those 
from which I have inspected specimens of C. autumnalis. 
It is not improbable, however, that the area of the present 
species may be found to include most of the provinces from 
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Wales to the North Highlands or Isles. The localities on 
record in books are few of them trustworthy. 


387. CERATOPHYLLUM DEMERSUM, Linn. Ae bil lr a y * 


Areal 23454 %84 411% % 1415. 

South limit in Devon, Hants, Sussex, Kent. 

North limit in Forfarshire and ————— ? 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—57. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Lacustral. The two species of Ceratophyllum 
are probably often overlooked; and the provincial and 
comital census are in consequence estimated considerably 
above the numbers ascertained and recorded, in order to 
balance the under-estimate which would be made by adher- 
ing more closely to the actual amount of knowledge in re- 
_ lation thereto. Looking at the provincial area, the type of 
distribution would seem to be Germanic rather than British ; 
but I am disposed to think that this is attributable to the 
paucity and incompleteness of our lists of plants in the 
westerly provinces. . 


388. CERATOPHYLLUM SUBMERSUM, Linn. haz Vi. ay GY? 


Arend 23 44 y x ¢ 10 x y 914. 

South limit in Sussex and Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire and Linlithgowshire. 
Kstimate of provinces —? Estimate of counties —? 
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Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 
Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in Scotland ? 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Lacustral. The distribution of the present 
species seems to be less known than that of the other; 
and it is probable that some of the localities are incorrect- 
ly referred to C. demersum, ‘since botanists usually assign 
this latter name to any examples which they see without 
finding them in fruit. The counties of Sussex, Kent, 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, York, Edinburgh and Linlithgow 
have been indicated, more or less doubtfully, for C. sub- 
mersum. 


he lif, Gy 389. LyTHRUM HYSSOPIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Areay + 345638 x 10. 

South limit in Kent and the Isle of Wight ? 

North limit in Derbyshire and Yorkshire ? 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends probably to the coast level, in England. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Native. Inundatal. Scarce, and of uncertain occur- 
rence in the few localities recorded for it. I have seen 
specimens from Cambridgeshire only. In the New Guide 
thirteen counties are recorded for it; but in how many of 
these it could now be found, or has ever been found, I 
am wholly unprepared to say. Dr. Bromfield marks it as 
an uncertain native of the Isle of Wight. 
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390.’ LyraHrum Saticaria, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1213 14 15 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Perthshire, Argyleshire, Edinburghshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Paludal. Very local in the east of Scotland ; 
much more plentiful in the western counties; frequent in 
England. The only locality in the East Highlands, as far 
as known to me is that of Loch Lubnaig, recorded by the 
late Professor Graham. I must have overlooked this con- 
spicuous plant if it be there; for I only recollect seeing 
Epilobium angustifolium at the head of that lake, the 
showy blossoms of which may have drawn my attention 
from another plant with flowers of similar colour. 


391. Pepiis Portuta, Linn. Le ha. My pe 4 W- 


Area, general ? 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 or 300 yards, in the East Highlands. 


28. TAMARISCACES. 385 


Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Uliginal and Inundatal. Frequent in Eng- 
land; less so in Scotland. Authorities can be cited for 
all the provinces, excepting that of the Lakes, where I am 
almost confident of having seen it myself. Two counties 
are omitted in the estimate, because the plant is unnoticed 
in the lists for Shetland and the Hebrides. The presump- 
tion appears in favour of its occurrence in all the other 
counties. 


392. TAMARIX ANGLICA, Webb. 


Area (1 2 3 4). 

Alien. Not even a naturalized plant in England; 
since, as far as hitherto shown, it grows only in places 
where it has been planted. The original locality of St. 
Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, has no semblance whatever of 
being a native habitat. The lilacs and liburnums of our 
gardens are more naturalized than is this Tamarix, for 
they do spring freely and spontaneously from seed; and 
thus would spread themselves over the land if not de- 
Stroyed. 


393. Bryonia pioica, Linz. 


Areal 234547891011. 
South limit in (Devon ?), Dorset, Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Durham, Yorkshire, Cheshire. 
Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagraraian —Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

3D 
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Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Septal. Found in most of the English coun- 
ties, although by no means a common plant. In Wales 
apparently much more rare; and as it may be wholly ab- 
sent from some of the most northerly counties of England, 
the estimate of 40 may be rather over truth, although that 
of 30 would certainly be too low. Two Northumbrian lo- 
calities are recorded for the Bryonia, in the Flora of North- 
umberland and Durham; but Mr. Chrisp informs me that 
the plant has probably been introduced thereto for orna- 
mental purposes. 


394. MonTIa FONTANA, Linn 
pive Lerig~ 

Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in,Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1050 or 1100 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—36. 

Native. Lacustral, Inundatal, &c. Although not re- 
corded in the Flora of Shetland, there seems so much pro- 
bability of this easily overlooked species growing there, 
that the county estimate is made to include that group of 
isles. The range of latitude, as well as the northern 
limits assigned, however, are stated exclusively of Shet- 
land; because these are given in correspondence with the 
state of ascertained knowledge and not set down from esti- 
mate or conjecture. In the damp periods of the year, the 
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Montia thrives as a weed on cultivated ground; it flowers 
on the mountains, in springs with a temperature of 38°, as 
also in pits and ditches while the temperature of the water 
is 60° of Fahrenheit. 


395. ILLECEBRUM VERTICILLATUM, Linn. 


Area l. 

South limit in Cornwall. 

North limit in Devon. 

Kstimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 50—51. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends scarcely above the coast level, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—50. 

Native. Uliginal. A very local plant, as is evident 
from the indications of its area and census. 


396. CoRRIGIOLA LITTORALIS, Linn. 


Area 1. 

South limit in Cornwall. 

North limit in Devon. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 
Latitude 50—51. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the sea level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends only along the coast level, in same province. 
Range of mean annual temperature 52. 

Native. Littoral. Even still more local than the pre- 
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ceding species ; and, like that one, it might be as correct- 
ly referred to the Local type. 


397. Hernrarta ciapra, Linn. <2 40 4. GY 
397,c. HERNIARIA cILIaTa, Bab. 


Area 1 [2] 3 4 » « » 8 » x x * * [14] (15). 

South limit in Cornwall and Middlesex ? 

North limit in Lincolnshire and ——--? 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 50—54. English or Local type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Glareal. Reported to have been found in the 
counties of Cornwall, Somerset, Hants, Middlesex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, Nottingham, Berwick 
and Perth. In Perthshire it is expressly allowed to be 
only an escape from a garden. Berwickshire is mention- 
ed in a billet or report of a meeting of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, and requires to be confirmed on 
the individual authority of some known botanist. The 
county of Nottingham rests on old and doubtful authority ; 
and the same may be said of Somerset and Hampshire. 
I possess specimens only from Cornwall. I have seen no 
authenticated example of H ciliata; but neither in the 
specimens which are presumed to belong to that alleged 
species, nor in the characters indicated for it by Mr. 
Babington, can I find anything to warrant the conviction 
of its being a species truly distinct from H. glabra. The 
name of the latter, indeed, is a very bad one for a plant 
which is so variable in reference to pubescence. 


31. ILLECEBRACEZ. 889 


HERNIARIA HIRSUTA, Linn. 


Area [1 * 8 x *x* * * 8]. 

Incognit. The true Herniaria hirsuta has probably 
never occurred im England; the ciliated variety of H. 
glabra having been thus misnamed._ 4adI& ox faces § Jey, 
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o- G 
GL Mi ip “YY 398. PoLYCARPON TETRAPHYLLUM, Linn. 


Areal 2 x * * 6 x & * [10]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset. 

North limit in Glamorgan [and Yorkshire ?] 

Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 50—52. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at the coast level, to South Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—50. 

Native. Glareal. A very scarce plant, reported from 
the five counties above mentioned. That of York cannot 
be received without confirmation ; and that of Glamorgan, 
though probable enough in itself, needs better authority 
in its support. 


pyr M4 Lu 399. ScLERANTHUS ANNUUS, Linn. 


Areal 234547891011 12 13 14 15 16 17. 


South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Ross, Aberdeen, Argyle shires. 
Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 80, 
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Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 or 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

Native. Glareal. Being omitted from the lists of spe- 
cies known in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides, Sutherland 
and Caithness, it would seem that this common English 
plant becomes very scarce in the extreme north of Britain; 
though said to be frequent in Moray, and common about 
Aberdeen. The county census is estimated on the pre- 
sumption that the plant will really grow everywhere, ex- 
cept in Orkney and Shetland, which still do not appear 
very unlikely habitats for a species which grows at above 
300 yards of elevation in the valleys of the Grampians. 


400. SCLERANTHUS PERENNIS, Linn. ha be. lit ae St. 


Area [1] +» 34% % [7 » 9 x 11 % x » 15). 

South limit in Kent. 

North limit in Norfolk. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 51—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in Ouse. 

Ascends scarcely above the coast level. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Glareal. A local plant, the range of which 
has been unduly extended by mistaking for it examples of 
S. annuus. I have myself seen S. perennis only from the 
counties of Suffolk (Mr. S. P. Woodward) and Norfolk 
(Miss Bell); but have frequently received S. annuus under 
the name of S. perennis., Au AP aay hie Jlrek oS. 
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401. BERBERIS VULGARIS, Linn. 


Areal 2345478910 114151415 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Perthshire and Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—57. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in England. 

Ascends to 150 yards, or upwards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—46. 

Denizen. Septal, &c. Admitted as a native by Hens- 
low, Hooker and Babington; yet writers about our local 
botany frequently express doubts on the point. Thus, it 
is said to be “hardly wild” in Devon, a doubtful native of 
Somerset and the neighbourhood of Poole, “ scarcely indi- 
genous” in the Isle of Wight, doubtfully indigenous near 
Wrexham, “certainly introduced” into Moray and the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen, &c., &c. I have seen it 
sparingly in several counties, though always under condi- 
tions to be suspected ; and judging from my own observa- 
tion, together with the frequently expressed doubts of 
other botanists, I cannot place it higher in the scale of 
civil claims than the second category, or that of the deni- 
zens. Berberaceew were removed to proximity with Gros- 
sulariacez on a feeble analogy, in the London Catalogue ; 
but being there, are so retained here for the sake of uni- 
formity with the Catalogue which is taken for a temporary 
index to the present work. 
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402. EpIMEpIUM ALPINUM, Linn. 


Ripa ilies He oth 10y 12 18 14 ae 

Alien. Has been occasionally planted in-woods for the 
purpose of imposing upon botanists, or introduced about 
houses and grounds for the sake of ornament. Iam un- 
aware of any sufficient reasons or facts for giving it place 
among British plants, otherwise than as an alien, not to 
be held fairly naturalized. 


403. RIBES nicruM, Linn. 4 Ll MM a4 -¥IZ, 


Area 123 454/y (8)910 11 12 18 (14 15) 16. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Isla and Northumberland. 

Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Denizen. Sylvestral. Admitted as a native of Britain, 
by Henslow, Hooker, Babington and others. Dr. Brom- 
field deems it truly native in the Isle of Wight; and, in 
comparison with R. rubrum, writes of this species,— 
“Though less frequent, is not less certainly wild; but is 
only to be seen in very cool shady situations, mostly in 


our thickets of deep rotten bog, filled with a rank unwhole- ° 


some vegetation of Ginanthe crocata.” I have seen several 
of the known habitats; but none of them have appeared to 
me such as I could believe to be truly native localities. 
Cultivated up 300 or 400 yards in the Highlands. 


Besar +h, 
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404. Rises rusrum, Linn. Lee 47M. f-G92. 


404,b. Ripes PetRzuUM, “ Wulf.” 
404,c. Rises spicatum, Robs. 


Areal 23454%891011 1213 1415 16 » (18). 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Sussex. 2222.4 
North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 
Kstimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 200 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—45. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. Apparently a true native of 
Scotland and the north of England; and even in the south 
of England, also, according to very good botanical 
authorities. Thus, Dr. Bromfield writes, — “So common 
an Isle of Wight shrub, that there is scarcely a patch or 
copse of brushwood, however small, from which it is wholly 


absent, and some of our large woods produce specimens 
by hundreds.” 


405. Ripes aLpinum, Linn. 


Area x » » » 567891011 1213 14. 
South limit in (Glamorgan ?), Warwick, Nottingham. 
North limit in Edinburgh, Lanark, Renfrew shires. 
Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 51—56. Scottish type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in Wales. 

3E 
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Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—46. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. A scarce species; but being 
one of little use either as an ornamental shrub or for its 
fruit, its habitats are more likely to be truly natural than 
are those for the other species, which are so generally cul- 
tivated in the gardens of Britain. The name “ alpinum” 
is not very, appropriate in this country, its localities being 
of slight elevation, and the species unrecorded from the 
Highland provinces. 


a 


406. Rises Grossutaria, Linn. Libel Ju I3, 


Areal 2845478910 11 1213 1415 17 (18). 


South limit in Cornwall, Dorset, Isle of Wight. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire or Ross-shire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—43. 

Denizen. Septal, &c. This is generally allowed to be 
an alien; but it readily becomes wild, and may be now 
considered as fully a naturalized Briton, as are many other 
‘denizens.’ I class it with the latter, rather than with the 
aliens, very much on account of Dr. Bromfield’s opinion, 
who writes to me, with the date of December, 1845, in these 
terms: “I firmly believe Ribes rubrum, nigrum, and Gros- 
sularia to be all truly indigenous with us;” that is, in the 
Isle of Wight. Northward, however, the Flora of Moray 
gives it as “certainly introduced.” It is not recognized in 
that of Aberdeen, nor in the Edinburgh Catalogue ; and in 
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the Floras of Glasgow and Berwick on Tweed, it is recorded 
in terms which apparently intend to deny its nativity, al- 
though ambiguously. The places in which it has been 
seen by myself, were all liable to suspicion; and yet I 
must admit that some of them would have passed un- 
questioned and readily, as true localities for any native 
’ shrub otherwise unsuspected. 


: blr feo GI¢ 407, Trea muscosa, Linn. 


Area 42} (3) 4. 

South limit in Suffolk. 

North limit in Norfolk. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 52—53. Local or Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Ouse province. 

Ascends to 50 yards, more or less, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 

Native. Glareal? A very local plant; and one whose 
situations of growth are variously stated in respect of hu- 
midity, as “ moist, barren, sandy, heaths,” — “ barren sandy 
heaths,” — “driest spots,” — “gravel walks,” — &c. In 
Salter’s list of plants around Poole, in Dorsetshire, this is 
marked as “very common;” but that list being the only 
authority for it in the province of Channel, | fear some error. 
Through cultivation as a botanical curiosity, it has become 
‘ naturalized in places near London; but I know not of any 
$ truly native habitat in the province of Thames. The 
| British Flora says, “in various parts of England.” 
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408. S—EpuM RuoptoLa, De C. 


South limit in Merionethshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Kstimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 52—61. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in West and East Lowlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—34. 

Native. Rupestral and Littoral. Rather frequent on’ 
rocks in the arctic region, and descending to those of the 
sea coasts in Scotland, on which it must be referred to the 
midagrarian zone. 


409. Sepum TELEPHIUM, Linn. ku Vd Mf. 4IL, 


Areal 23456789101112131415 16 x 18. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney? Highlands ? 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 70. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 or 350 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Rupestral, Septal, &c. Possibly the distribu- 
tion is made too extensive in the formula above. The late 
Author of the Flora of Shetland replied to my inquiry on 
the point, that he had no doubt whatever as to this Sedum 
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being truly native in Shetland; and:as it is equally so on 
the south coast of England, I have not felt warranted in re- 
jecting many of the intermediate localities, which otherwise 
appear too doubtful for full reliance; especially when we 
keep in recollection that it has long been a plant of cottage 
gardens, and is very tenacious of life. It stands as an in- 
troduced plant, in the Floras of Moray and Aberdeen; and 
in the Orkney list, only on the single authority of Lowe. 
I have observed it near Dumbarton, Perth, Kingussie and 
Castletown, in the Highland provinces ;— too near houses, 
and only near houses, in all these localities. On the whole, 
the term ‘ denizen’ might be more appropriate in Scotland ; 


although there appears no reason to question its nativity in 
England. 


ha it U fou AV. SEDUM viILLosum, Linn. 


Areay x xx xx x x x 10 11 12 13 14 15 16. 

South limit in Yorkshire and Westmoreland. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire, Moray, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 54-58. Scottish type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to 50 or 100 yards above the coast level. 

Ascends to 700 yards (?) in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 46—40. 

Native. Uliginal. The ranges of this species are given 
somewhat uncertainly, in connexion with altitude. Mr. 
W. Wilson observed it “half way up the mountain” of 
Ben Lawers, which is much higher than I have chanced to 
see it, and which may be even above the inferarctic zone. 
On the other hand, some of the lowest spots in which it 
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occurs, in the Lowlands, may possibly be below the super- 
agrarian zone. 


411. SEDUM DASYPHYLLUM, Linn. 


Area (12345 %78 % 10 » [12] » 14). 

Alien? Hooker, Henslow and Babington allow this 
species to pass muster with the genuine natives of Britain; 
‘and Webb and Coleman enumerate it unquestioned in 
their list of Herts plants. Notwithstanding this weight of 
authority on one side, I still hesitate to include it even 
among the denizens. Almost all the localities given in 
precise terms, refer to walls; and many of these are on 
walls to which the plant was very likely to have been intro- 
duced through cultivation, as, “ walls near Kew,” — “ wall 
near Chelsea Hospital,” — “ old Abbey walls,” — “ garden 
_ walls below Clifton,” — &c. &c. The few exceptions, in 
which “hills” and “rocks” are mentioned, rest on authority 
not in itself strong, and seldom corroborated by any second 
observer. Under these circumstances, should the species 
turn out to be indigenous in any part of Britain, it will 
probably be far more locally so, than is indicated by the 
area given above. 


412. SEDUM ANGLIcUM, Linn. 


Areal 234567%9%111213 1415164 18. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Shetland, Hebrides, Moray. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—61. Atlantic type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 


See 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to (nearly) 1100 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Rupestral. It may at first appear incorrect to 
refer to the Atlantic type a species which is so nearly gen- 
eral in its provincial area. Nevertheless this is truly one 
of the most remarkable examples of that type, with a slight 
approximation towards the British also. It occurs in so 
many localities along the western coasts of England and 
Scotland, and often in such profusion, as to be one of the 
more common plants there. But when our attention is di- 
rected to the eastern coasts, we find a very striking differ- 
ence; for then it ranks at once among the rare plants. It 
_ has been reported from Kent, Suffolk and Norfolk (one or 
both), Northumberland, Fife, Forfar, and Elgin; but in all 
these counties only very locally. In the inland counties it 
is scarcely found at all. Thus, notwithstanding its oc- 
casional appearance on the east side of the island, it is pre- 
eminently a plant of western distribution; and in this re- 
spect it associates with the Cotyledon Umbilicus and 
Pinguicula lusitanica, plants remarkable for their western 
tendency, without being absolutely restricted to the western 
provinces. 


413. SEpuM aLBum, Linn. 2« 422. Mf. GG 
413,b. SepuM TURGIDUM, “ Ram.” 
Area (1 2 8 4 5 [6] 7 8 % 10 11 [12] % % 15). 
Alien? Similar reasons with those mentioned under S. 
dasyphyllum, induce me to place the present species also 
in the alien category. On looking over the localities 
which I have compiled together, only two exceptions can 
be made to the presumption of an alien origin. In the 
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New Guide, Mr. Lees reports it as “a genuine product of 
Nature on the Malvern rocks, at about 800 feet.” And 
several botanists have recorded it from the neighbourhood 
of Bath or Bristol, in terms which may lead to the belief 
of its being native there also. The counties of Pembroke and 
Westmoreland require to be confirmed on better and more 
recent authority ; especially as S. anglicum is occasionally 
mistaken for S. album. The question of nativity appears 
almost to be limited to this, for the present, ‘Is Sedum 
album a native upon the Malvern rocks?’ Mr. Babington- 
mentions S. turgidum in his Manual of British Botany, 
but indicates no locality for it; and the plant is unknown 
to me as anything distinct from S. album. 


414, SEDUM acrE, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney, Sutherland, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. $ 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 yards, in the East Highlands. & hia. M. A WS 
Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

» Native. Glareal and Rupestral. The Rev. Mr. Ruther- 
ford sends this species from .Kingussie, in Moray, to the 
Botanical Society of London. On account of that locality . 
the altitude of 250 yards is indicated for the plant; though 
I have not myself seen it so high, northward of the Forth. 
If truly native there, it is probable that the temperature 
might be correctly reduced to at least one degree lower ; 
the hourly observations made for the British Association 
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tending to establish a lower mean than 44 for the place 
mentioned. But it would seem to be a general rule, that 
observations taken hourly give a higher mean for the year 
than is given by calculating the temperature from the 
means of the daily and monthly extremes. 


e bot. Vl. Ze 438" 415, SevuM SEXANGULARE, Linn. 


b 


Area [1 (23 4) 564% 4 10]. 

Alien? I had cast the distribution of this species into 
the formula adopted for the natives, although in doubt as 
to the propriety of thus treating it. While these pages are 
going through the press, Mr. Newman favours me with 
some remarks on the species of Sedum, which induce me 
to change the formula, and remove S. sexangulare into the 


4. category of aliens. Hooker and Babington allow it to pass, 


ba 4 without brand, as a true native’ Henslow admits it among 
44g the native plants of Cambridgeshire. Mr. Newman, who 


No 
brery 


has paid much attention to the Sedums, and seen their 
habitats in Wales, holds the S. rupestre and Forsterianum 
to be two distinct species, and both native ; S. glaucum, if 
aught else than reflexum, to be “a nonentity, as regards 
Britain” ; S. reflexum and sexangulare to be unsatisfactory, 
in the character of natives. 


VZALa 4.4982 416. Sepum REFLEXUM, Linn. 


416,b. Srpum GLaucum, “ Donn.” 


Areal 23456789 1011 ,» (13 14 15). 5 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Sussex. Gt» «> - 
North limit in Northumberland or —————? 


Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 30. 
3.F 
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Latitude 50—56.. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native? Rupestral and Glareal. Extremely perplex- 
ing to decide whether and where this is native in England. 
Most of the localities are expressly stated to be on walls 
and banks, about ‘villages and the ruins of old buildings ; 
and such localities must be suspected in the case of a 
plant so frequently cultivated in gardens. I have never 
seen a thoroughly trustworthy locality for it, and set down 
the distribution as I find the recorded information suggest ; 
cutting off the Scottish habitats, which appear still more 
questionable than those in England. 


416,c. Sepum RupEsTRE, Linn, & 4 Mf fr. IES g 
416,d. Sepum Fosrerranum, Sm. e 4. _f. ISH 

Area 1 2» (4) 57 (8 x 10 11 12) 13. 

South limit in Devon and Dorset. 

North limit in Wigtonshire and Denbighshire. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 50—55. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 or 400 yards, in North Wales (Winch). 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. 

Native. Rupestral. These two alleged species are to 
me still inexplicable, and their localities inextricable ; and 
chiefly on this latter account I am under the necessity of 
treating their distribution in combination. The “S. rupes- 
tre,” of English Botany, appears in my eyes to be simply ; 
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a slight variety of S. reflexum; while the S. Fosterianum, 
of the same work has somewhat the look of a distinct spe- 
cies. But with the specimens communicated to my her- 
barium by botanical friends, the converse holds better ; 
those labelled “ rupestre,” looking more distinct, and more 
like the figures of “S. Fosterianum.” I have never seen 
either in their reported habitats; and it is not easy to 
judge from dried examples. 


Fo elyors, Xe. Lee Vet My. Z. 36-9. 


417. SEMPERVIVUM TECTORUM, Linn. 


hie “iy Area (12345 & 678910 11 4/13 14 15). 

4252 Alien. This ata affords a fine instance of the prone- 
ness of human beings to follow blindfold any example once 
set, without taking the trouble to think whether it be right 
or wrong, wise or foolish. So far as I am aware, there 
never has been a locality announced for the Sempervivum 
which had any pretensions to be accounted natural; and 
yet, after being once enumerated among British plants, 
every succeeding writer retains the plant as a thing of 
course. And being kept in the more general Floras, the 
authors of most of the local Floras (17 in 20) duly enter 
it in their own pages also. — Ary 42/7 centiJeud) Kak, 
by Mex, he Vy, 29+ fe. thy, 


418. CoTyLEDON Umpiticus, Linn. 


Areal 2345678910%1213% x 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Argyleshire and Yorkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—57. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 or 300 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Rupestral. Plentiful in many of the counties 
along the western coasts of Britain; running eastward, 
along the southern coast, into Kent; and found also spa- 
ringly in some few inland spots within the eastern pro- 
vinces of Ouse, Trent and Humber. Notwithstanding 
those few exceptional localities, inland or eastern, the Co- 
tyledon affords one of the most perfect examples of the 
Atlantic or Western and Southwestern type of distribution, 
as already intimated under the head of Sedum anglicum. 


CoTYLEDON LUTEA, Huds. 


Area [1 x 10}. 

Incognit. Stated to have been brought from Somerset 
into Clement’s garden, where it was seen by Hudson; also 
from Yorkshire, into the Chelsea gardens, brought by 
Hudson himself. As it is quite beyond belief that so con- 
spicuous a plant should have escaped modern observation 
in those counties, we are forced to conclude that some 
egregious error or imposition occurred. We have here a 
fair example of the risk of error, from relying upon garden 
plants which are supposed to have been found wild. 


SAXIFRAGA ROTUNDIFOLIA, Linn. 


Area [12]. 

Incognit. “ Saxifraga rotundifolia, too, was found a few 
years ago among the rocks in the vale of Newlands, but 
has since been searched for in vain” (Mr. G. S. Gibson, 


| 
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in Phytologist, ii. 376). If ever found there, it had doubt- 
less been first planted by some of the Keswick guides. 


SAXIFRAGA COTYLEDON, Linn. 


Area [12]. 

Incognit. Mr. Wright has found “another Saxifrage, al- 
lied to S. Aizoon, wild on rocks at Crossthwaite, Westmore- 
land, for which he showed me, as the same species, S. Coty- 
ledon, planted on a wall by Troutbeck bridge. We visited 
these places in vain.” (Mr. Borrer, in Phytologist, i. 429.) 
Surely not “in vam”? Mr. Borrer’s purse would reward 
the attempt, and possibly may ensure success for some fu- 
ture tourist; since it would be easy to carry a few plants 
from Troutbeck bridge to Crossthwaite. 


419. SaxirRaAGA GEuM, Linn. 
419,d. SaxIFRAGA ELEGANS, Mack. 


Area (10 y 12 13). 

Alien in Britain. Native Hibernian. Mr. Backhouse 
says that it is naturalized near Weathercote cove, four or 
five miles from Ingleton, in Yorkshire. And Dr. J. D. 
Hooker has given me specimens from Lanarkshire. It is 
also pretended to have been found wild in the Lake province. 
On this point Mr. Borrer says, “Saxifraga Geum has been 
reported to be an English plant on the sole authority of 
Mr. Wright, who ‘has discovered it at the head of the Dud- 
don in Bowfell, and he gave me a specimen ‘ gathered there 
by himself’” (Phytologist ii. 429.) In attempting to con- 
duct Mr. Borrer to the locality, Mr. Wright mistook his 
way, &c., &c. 
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420. SAXIFRAGA ‘HIRSUTA, Linn. 


Hibernian. The result of garden culture, and especially 
of raising the Irish Saxifrages from seeds, kindly sent to 
me by Mr. Andrews, seems almost to warrant the union of 
this and S. Geum, as a single species only. The difficulty 
is, that while S. hirsuta appears to pass into 8S. Geum, on 
one side, it approximates very much towards S. umbrosa on 
the other. 


421. SAXIFRAGA UMBROSA, Linn. 
421,b. SaxiFRAGA PuNCTATA, Haw. 
42],c. SAXIFRAGA SERRATIFOLIA, Mack. 


Area (9 10 11 12 13 14 15). 

Alien in Britain? Native Hibernian. The testimony 
in support of this species being native in Heseltine Gill, 
near Settle, is so strong that I should have been tempted 
to treat it as such, if I had been enabled to give the geo- 
graphical relations here with any approach to accuracy. 
But, as yet, the locality has been visited only by collectors 
of specimens; so that I am quite unprepared to state the 
region, zone, altitude, temperature, or other necessary in- 
formation for the botanical geographer. If we allow this 
Saxifrage to be native in Yorkshire, the presumption is 
increased in favour of some other habitats being also gen- 
uine ; for instance, those of Taxall, in Cheshire, and Craig- 
y-barns, in Perthshire. In reference to the Yorkshire lo- 
cality, Mr. Tatham says, “I consider S. umbrosa really 
wild here. It is met with in Heseltine Gill, which is a deep 
ravine, at the foot of Pennighent and Fountains Fell. 


Sand uur’ Yaw. Le Va. 1. f. 969. 
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There are only two houses in three miles, and those not 
near the place. Acta spicata and Ribes petreum grow 
along with it. The valley runs from west to east, and the 
Saxifrage is found only on the south side of it, which re- 
ceives no sunshine, except in summer. Some of the plants 
are inaccessible, the cliffs are so steep,” (Phytologist i, 267). 
And of the Perthshire locality, we are informed by Mr. 
Brand, as follows :—“ On Craig-y-barns, a hill to the north- 
ward of the Park at Dunkeld, covering acres, and, in some 
places, to the exclusion of every thing else, forming the en- 
tire turf. But for the occurrence also of Hypericum caly- 
cinum, and other introduced plants, it would have been 
considered native.” (Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinb. i, 25). It 
must be allowed that the Hypericum and its associates are 
credible witnesses against the genuineness of the locality of 


_Craig-y-barns ; and that the abundance of the Saxifrage 


there, is so far converted into argument against its nativity 
elsewhere, howsoever it may have thriven and spread itself. 


hA./4 . 4. 4IS> 422. SaxrPRaca sTELLARIs, Linn. 


ee 


Area [1] » x x x * 7x x 1011 1213 14 15 16 17 18. 

South limit in Merionethshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in Sutherland and the Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 52—59. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 200 yards, in North Wales. 

Ascends to 1400 or 1450 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 45—32. 

Native. Uliginal and Rupestral. One of the most gene- 
rally distributed of our arctic or alpine species ; and being 
still exclusively limited to the mountainous provinces, it is 
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thus one of the most characteristic examples of the High- 
land type. -I believe to have seen it at the sea level in the 
West Highlands. Dr. Dickie found one specimen on the 
summit of Ben-muichk-dhu. Remarkable that it should 
not be included in the Floras of Shetland and Orkney. I 
know of no plant “in the fissures of rocks, near Castle 
Treryn,” in Cornwall, which could be mistaken for this 
Saxifrage, unless it were the Sedum Telephium; and yet 
the alleged habitat is highly improbable, and not confirmed. 


423. SAXIFRAGA NIVALIS, Linn. 


Areax xxx % % 7 xe x» % 12 %%15 16. 

South limit in Caernarvonshire. 

North limit in Aberdeenshire and Isle of Skye. 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 10. 

Latitude 53—58. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Midarctic—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to 650 or 700 yards, in East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards or upwards, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 40—34. 

Native. Rupestral. A localexample of the exclusively 
arctic plants; limited apparently to four provinces, and 
very scarce in two of them, North Wales and the Lake 
province. Possibly it may exist also within the limits of 
Durham, in the province of Tyne ; since Mr. James Back- 
house reports it as found by himself on High Cup Scar; 


Arat-rhether that-station is thin Cumberland, Westmore-“<. 
land,-or-Derham,is not-clearly stated. It is much to be My p- 


regretted that botanists who report their own local obser- 
vations, so seldom do this in clearly expressed terms. I 
have before alluded to the low habitat of this Saxifrage on 
the Clova mountains (page 42), which is intended by the 
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altitude of 650 or 700 yards. Its usual position runs be- 
tween 800 and 1000 yards. On the summit of Ben Lawers, 
it attains 3900 or 4000 feet. 


bel. Me fy 4g, 424. Saxirraca Hircutus, Linn. . 


Area x x * x » » » #91011 12 18 14/4 

South limit in Cheshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in, or near to, Edinburghshire. 

Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 7. 

Latitude 53—56. Scottish type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to 100 yards, or less, in Mersey province. 

Ascends to ? 

Range of mean annual temperature 47— ? 

Native. Uliginal. Notwithstanding so many good bo- 
tanists have visited and described the localities of this spe- 
cies, I find myself quite unable even to guess the altitude 
to which it ascends ; and am uninformed of the probable 
zone or temperature in which it exists. I once sought 
the plant on Knutsford Moor (by mistake for Knutsford 
Heath) and can therefore estimate approximately the al- 
titude and temperature to which the plant descends, and 
that is all. A time is now not far distant, when botanists 
will visit the localities of plants for some purpose higher 
in the intellectual scale, than that of merely collecting spe- 
cimens :—a necessary step in science, no doubt; but frivo- 
lous when made into the end, instead of the means of sci- 
entific research. Fifty scientific men will learn the facts 
of nature, simply as facts, for one who will inquire into the 
relations between facts, or into the adaptations of this and 
that in nature. 
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425, SAXIFRAGA AIZOIDES, Linn. Ke lb, G36. 


Area » x » x * * » [8 9] 1011 1213 x 15 1617 18. 
South limit in Yorkshire and North Lancashire. 
North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 54—60. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the West Lowlands. : 

Ascends to 1050 yards, in the East Highlands. : 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—36. 

Native. Uliginal and Rupestral. Were we to judge by 
the analogy of Saxifraga stellaris, Oxyria reniformis, and 
other of the more frequent Arctic-agrarians, with which the 
S. aizoides is so usually associated in the Highland pro- 
vinces, as well as in the north of England, we should con- 
fidently expect to find it accompanying the same species in 
Wales; and yet it is apparently quite absent therefrom. 
This absence seems the more remarkable, because the S. 
aizoides is less strictly a mountain plant than the S. stel- 
laris or Oxyria reniformis. We have a somewhat parellel 
instance in the Alchemilla alpina. The S. aizoides is very 
scarce in the midagrarian zone; but I feel necessitated to 
consider it as an inhabitant of that zone, since it was dis- 
covered by Dr. P. W. Maclagan, on the coast rocks of Ayr- 
shire. In Cumberland, also, it decends rather below 100 
yards, along the streams in the mountain valleys; growing 
there on a level with plants which I have considered not to 
rise above the midagrarian zone. In the north of Suther- 
land, it occurs by road sides, very slightly above the sea 
level, and not in the immediate vicinity of mountains ; for 
instance, about Tongue. On the eastern side of Scotland, 
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Dr. Dickie finds it descending the course of the river Dee, 
even to Aberdeen. Mr. Howard stated (B.G.) that he had 
received a specimen from Derbyshire ; and Blackstone is 
quoted as an authority for its existence on Beeston Castle, 
which is out of all credence. But a second Cheshire lo- 
cality, “on a high hill in Wirsall Town, near Malpas,” 
would seem more probable, were it not made doubtful by 
being coupled with the evident error of Beeston Castle. 
For the present, therefore, the provinces of Trent and 
Mersey are excluded from the admitted area; though suf- 
ficiently probable to encourage research in their higher and 
wilder tracts. 


Fit lf ug 426. SAXIFRAGA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Linn. 


Area ¥ 4% = % «7 = * 10 x 12 £138hy 15 16 17 18. 

South limit in Merionethshire and Yorkshire. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 52—61. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in West Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, or upwards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 48—34. 

Native. Rupestral. Frequent on the Highland moun- 

tains ; very scarce in England and Wales. Possibly the 

¢ county census would be nearer to 20 than 15, if we had 
. full lists for all the counties. It would be incompatible 
; with my prescribed limits in this work, were I to enumerate 
counties, and to explain the grounds on which the census 
is estimated, for each successive species ; but this being 
one of the instances where I feel uncertain of the choice 
between two steps in the scale, I will make it also an ex- 
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ample in explanation of my estimates. I am aware of lo- 
calities in the counties of Merioneth, Caernarvon, York, 
Cumberland, Lanark (probably introduced), Stirling, Perth, 
Forfar, Aberdeen, Moray, Argyle, West Inverness, Ross, 
Sutherland, Orkney, and Shetland ; fifteen in the whole, 
omitting Lanark. So far, we have positive knowledge, as 
it is presumed to be. And there seems no improbability 
in supposing that the same species might be found in some 
other counties, as those of Dumbarton, Kincardine, Banff, 
Caithness, and the Hebrides ; indeed, I believe that I have 
seen it in Dumbartonshire, although neglecting to take a 
note of the fact. Should the species occur in three of these 
counties only, its census would come nearer 20 than 15; 
and I have made no step in the series between those two 
numbers. In the uncertainty, the lower estimate is taken 
for the present; but if I were informed certainly of the spe- 
cies growing in one or two of the other counties. I should 
in that case prefer the higher number. The temperature 
of 48° Fahr. will seem high for this alpine species; but we 
can scarcely assign a lower temperature for the Mull of 
Cantire, where Professor Balfour finds this Saxifrage. In 
more inland places, the annual mean of 48° would be ac- 
companied by a summer temperature too high for S. oppo- 
sitifolia in a wild state ; although, when protected from the 
encroachments of more vigorously growing plants, it will 
bear the mean of 48° quite inland. I presume the habitat 
in Cantire to be at the coast level ; and in that of the cliffs 
by Loch Errboll, in Sutherland, the plant grows only some 
few feet above the tide level. Dr. Dickie finds it on the 
sea cliffs, in the north of Aberdeenshire. In Wales, it oc- 
curs at 550 yards, and upwards. 
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oe got 
—FH Si. A mae 427. SAXIFRAGA GRANULATA, Linn. 


Area y 2345,%789 1011 12 13 14 15. 

South limit in Dorset and Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Lanarkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends (nearly ?) to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 200 yards, in the province of the Lakes. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—46. 

Native. Glareal and Pascual. Rather a restricted ex- 
ample of the British type; being absent apparently from 
five provinces. But since it occurs in counties immedi- 
ately adjoining four of those provinces, I have thought it 
advisable to take the provincial estimate, one above our re- 
corded knowledge; especially for a species which is too 
common to have had its localities much investigated and 
placed on record. It is included in 17 of the 20 Floras, 
according to the London Catalogue, which gives some 
probability that 50 counties might not prove an over esti- 
timate, although my notes do not show localities in 40 coun- 
ties, at present. 


4 ie). Oo 7. 4 
ZA A 4b 428. SAXIFRAGA CERNUA, Linn. 


Area * % #% # eR KR HH LS. 

South and North limits in Perthshire. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 56—57. Highland type of distribution. 
Arctic Region. Superarctic zone. 
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Descends to 1250 yards (and lower ?), in East Highlands. 

Ascends to 1300 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 35—34. 

Native. Rupestral. Extremely local ; being found 
only near the summit of Ben Lawers, andlaccordingte 
Heekerand Berrer)—on—Craigalleach. Unless there is 


some mistake respecting the latter station, the lower limit 
may descend to 900 or 1000 yards; for Craigalleach does 
not much exceed 1000 yards in height. Though that hill 
has been much visited, I am unaware of any succeeding 
botanist having re-found and confirmed the locality for 
this species; and a mistake might readily be made 
through mingling specimens of plants collected on adja- 
cent hills. 


ae 4 av-< 
429, SAXIFRAGA RIVULARIS, Linn. & fat Mt a) 


Area x % eee ee eX ee e & 15:16. 

South limit in Perthshire and Forfarshire ? 

North limit in Moray and West Inverness. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 3. 

Latitude 56—58. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Superarctic zone. 

Descends to 1100 or 1000 yards, in W. Highlands. 

Ascends to 1200 yards, in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature about 35. 

Native. Rupestral. I have seen this species in two of 
its few localities; namely, on Ben Nevis, where it grows 
at 1000 or 1100 yards above the sea, in a spot irrigated, 
while the plant is in flower, by water trickling from the 
melting snow shortly above; also, on the northern decli- 
vity of the adjacent Red Cairn Hill, in a spot upon which 
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the snow probably lies till July, at 1200 yards of elevation. 
Mr. Don enumerates it among the plants of Forfarshire. 


Wy AA Mf Gop 430. SAXIFRAGA TRIDACTYLITES, Linn. 


Areal 2345678910 11 12 x 1415 » 17. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Z2z722-& 
North limit in the east of Sutherland and Cromarty. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agragarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—45. 

Native. Glareal and Rupestral. Frequent in England; 
much less so in Scotland, and apparently absent from the 
western provinces of that part of Britain; although it 
may eventually prove that this inconspicuous and early- 
flowering species has merely been overlooked in the less- 
examined western side of Scotland. The station of Dun- 
robin, in Sutherland, is just above the line of 58°. 


WZATA pitiery SAXIFRAGA HypNorpEs, Linn. 
- &c. &e. &c. 


Area 1 (2) 45678 101112131415 161718. 
South-east limit in Somerset, Derbyshire, Yorkshire. 
North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 30. 
A. A. regions. Midagrarian—Superarctic zones. 
Latitude 51—60. Highland type of distribution. 
Descends to the coast level, in the East Highlands. 
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Ascends to 1300 yards in the same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 47—34. 

Native. Rupestral. It is doubtful whether this spe- 
cies would be more fitly referred to the Scottish or to the 
Highland type. Its decided prevalence among the High- 
land mountains suggests the latter; while its occurrence 
in several other spots, distant from hills of a mountainous 
character, seems to bring it close upon the Scottish or lower 
boreal type. Very local in the Peninsula, where it is said 
to grow on the Mendip and Cheddar hills, in Somerset. 
The habitat of Stour Head, in Dorset, is supposed to have 
originated from cultivation in gardens. 1 am unaware of 
the altitude of the Mendip and Cheddar stations, which 
may possibly imply a mean temperature as high as 48. 
It grows below 200 yards in Caernarvonshire. With S: 
hypnoides, I include all the varieties, deemed species by 
some botanists, known by the names of platypetala, hirta, 
affinis, incurvifolia, denudata, elongella, letevirens, and 
pygmeza; probably also, the decipiens and muscoides, of 
English botanists, might be properly referred to S. hyp- 
noides. 


SAXIFRAGA MUSCOIDES, Wulf. 
Area [12]. 
Incognit. Stated to have been found in Westmoreland. 
Probably some variety of S. hypnoides was thus named. 
432. SAXIFRAGA C&SPITOSA, Linn. 


Area x % % % * * [7 8 x x x 12] x » 15 16. 
South and North limits in Banff and West Inverness. 


Peis: t\--- 
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Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude’ 56—58. Highland type of distribution. 

Arctic region. Superarctic zone. 

Descends ? » (Say, about 1100 yards). 

Ascends 2 (Say, 1200 or 1300 yards). 

Range of mean annual temperature, say 34. 

Native. Rupestral. Concerning the distribution of this 
plant, I find myself much at fault, for want of clear in- 
formation and an accurate knowledge of the species. The 
Welch and English plants, which pass under name of 


czspitosa or decipiens, appear more akin to S. hypnoides 
than to the specimens of S. czspitosa, from Ben Avon, 
for which I was indebted to Mr. Stables and Dr. Barry,— 
whether collected within the limits of Aberdeen. or of Banff, 
I am not able to say. There appears likelihood that the 
“S. cespitosa,” found by Mr. Woods, “ among the rocks 
near the. summit of Ben Nevis,” may also belong to the 
same species as those from Ben Avon. 


hid. Mf y ay 433, SAXIFRAGA PEDATIFIDA, Ehrh. 


Areax xe eee eRe He KR He He LOZ 

South and North limits in Forfarshire. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 
Latitude 56—57. Highland type of distribution. 
Arctic region. Midarctic zone ? 

Descends ? (Say, at 800 or 900 yards ? ) 
Ascends 


5 
PI 


Range of mean annual temperature, say 39—38. 
Native? Rupestral. Said to have been found by Mr. 
Don, on rocks, near the head of Clova. In his account of 
the botany of Forfarshire, Don says, in his usual vague or 
careless language, “summits of the Clova Mountains ” ; 
3H 
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but with him the “ summits” sometimes mean declivities 
very far below, and usually intend the rocks at 700 to 800 
yards: the actual summits are 1000 yards, or upwards, 
though there are peaks and ridges of only 800 or 900 yards. 


434. CHRYSOSPLENIUM OPPOSITIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney and Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1100 yards, in the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—36. 

Native. Uliginal, &c. None of our terms, used for ex- 
pressing the situations of growth, will very exactly apply to 
those of the present species ; which, indeed, vary consider- 
ably. The usual haunts are on the damp banks of shaded 
ditches and small streams, in the agrarian region, and at 
the mossy efflux of springs on the declivities of the moun- 
tains, in the arctic region. Doubtful whether 75 or 80 
would be nearest to a true county census. As it was not 
observed in the Hebrides, by Balfour and Babington, and 
is omitted from the Shetland Flora, as also from that of 
Cambridgeshire, and from several local lists, it may be that 
75 is not too low for an estimate. According to the London 
Catalogue, it is mentioned in 18 among 20 local Floras ; 
the two from which it is absent, being those of Cambridge 
and Yarmouth. 
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VPA My, hi CHRYSOSPLENIUM ALTERNIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Area 1 2345678910 11 121314 15. 

South limit in Devon? Dorset? Hants/ Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire ? 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends (nearly ? ) to the coast level, in the Peninsula. , 

Ascends to 1050 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—37. 

Native. Uliginal, &c. In damp or wet and shaded places, 
frequently along with the other species, though much less 
common, especially towards both the lower and the upper 
limits ; indeed, this is quite rare on the mountains, where 
C. oppositifolium is abundant. It is remarkable that all 
the most southern counties indicated for this species, 
should have been reported on authority scarcely sufficient 
for reliance, without fresh confirmation, which has not been 
made in our time. Still, though the question is attached, 
in the line which indicates the South limits, those counties 
are not so unlikely as to justify their rejection, from the 
range of latitude, &c. For Somerset and Surrey, we have 
good and recent authorities. Type of distribution inter- 
mediate between Scottish and British. 


: Mi A4IBS 436. PARNASSIA PALUSTRIS, Linn. 
Area » 2345%7891011 1213 ¥ 15 1617 18. 


South limit in Dorset, Hants, Surrey, Essex. 
North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 
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Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—38. 

Native. Paludal. Rather frequent, especially in the 
north of England and Scotland, though not by any means 
a common plant; and it may be questioned whether 50 or 
60 would be the nearest county estimate. My lists, which 
I do not consider at all complete, show localities in up- 
wards of forty counties. Seldom seen above 600 or 700 
yards in the Highlands. The type of distribution inclines 
to the Scottish. The Parnassia, as must be allowed, is 
badly associated with Saxifragace ; less badly with Hy- 
pericacez, where it is now placed by Lindley. 


eee ee a 


437. Apoxa MoscHaTELLINA, Linn. 4 Ji/ Mf. a 


Areal] 234567891011 12131415 , 17. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. Gen 4-4 

North limit in Ross, Moray, Aberdeenshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Superarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 1100 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—36. 

Native. Sylvestral. Rare above the agrarian region ; 
but recorded in the Flora Scotica, as having been observed 
by Mr. Stuart, “near the top of Craig Challech,” near 
Killin. In 1832, I found it on the rocks just by one of the 
summits of the Killin Mountains, nearer to Ben Lawers 
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than that of Craig Chailleach, and which I took to be 
Mael Grew, or Mael Greadha. I estimated this summit to 
be 1100 yards in altitude. I have also seen the Adoxa at 
600 or 700 yards of elevation in Caernarvonshire. Though 
I can give no authority for its occurrence in the province 
of the West Highlands, there would seem every likelihood 
of its existence there. In Surrey, I find the Adoxa only 
in shaded dells and woods; but in Devon it is frequent on 
hedge-banks, as is also the case in the more northern 
counties. 


438. Heprera HELix, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cormwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 or 350 yards, in the Lake province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—45. 

Native. Sylvestral, Rupestral, &c. Not enumerated in 
the list of Hebrides plants ; but probably found in every 
other county ; and usually in such abundance as to be one 
of the botanical features of English scenery, particularly in 
the winter season. 


hil Me fo 49°. 439. Cornus sancuINEA, Linn. 


Areal 234547891011 » (13 14 15 16). 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
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North limit in Durham and Lancashire. 

Estimate of provinces 11. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagraraian —Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Septal and Sylvestral. Very doubtful whether 
this species is indigenous anywhere in Scotland. In the 
Flora of Moray and Berwick, it is mentioned only as an in- 
troduced shrub. From those of Aberdeen and Glasgow, it 
is wholly omitted. Single localities are given in those of 
Edinburgh and Lanark; and these are too dubious for re- 
liance as indigenous habitats. In addition, there is the 
locality of Strathearn, on the authority of Dr. Arnott, in 
the Flora Scotica. Frequent in the more southern pro- 
vinces of England. 


440. Cornus suecica, Linn. 


Area x» xx %% «x * 1011 % y [14] 15 16 17. 

South limit in Yorkshire. 

North limit in Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 54—59. Highland type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Superagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to 300 yards, in the North Highlands. 

Ascends to 950 yards, in the West Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 42—37. 

Native. Uliginal and Ericetal. More a frequent than a 
scarce plant in the two lower arctic zones of the Highland 
mountains ; scarcely descending within the agrarian region. 
Southwards from the Highlands, it reappears on the moun- 


- 
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tain of Cheviot, and in the Hole of Horcum, in the east of 
Yorkshire. It is thus a striking exception to almost all the 
other examples of the Highland type. Such of them as 
occur also in England, being found on the higher moun- 
tains of the Lake province and North Wales, or those in 
the West of Yorkshire and Durham. The mean tempera- 
ture of the Yorkshire locality is probably several degrees 
above 42°, and the altitude lower than 300 yards ; but 1 
find no clear information on these points, and therefore 
the altitude and temperature are indicated from the Scot- 
tish distribution. 


441. HypROCOTYLE VULGARIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 350 or 400 yards, in the Lake province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—44. 

Native. Uliginal. Perhaps this plant may be rare 
among the Highland mountains; although frequent in the 
low grounds of those and other provinces. But with re- 
gard to a plant so easily overlooked, the non-appearance of 
its name among my notes on the altitudes of plants in the 
Highlands, is not conclusive evidence against its being 
there. As it is said to be common in Shetland, we might 
anticipate its occurrence to some hundreds of yards of ele- 
vation in the Highlands. 
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442. SantcuLa EuRoPmA, Linn. <@ 72% “Mt 4 OR 


Area 123454789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 2244, 

North limit in Sutherland, Nairn, Dumbarton shires. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 300 or 350 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—44. 

Native. Sylvestral. It may be that the county census 
would rise nearer to 80 than to 75, if completely ascer- 
tained. 


443. ASTRANTIA MAJOR, Linn. 


Area (5). . 

Alien? In Shropshire and Herefordshire. “ This plant 
was, in 1840, discovered by Mr. DI. Sharpe, in the wood 
above Stokesay Castle, Shropshire, ‘in plenty. Mr. Bor- 
rer this summer (1841) examined the wood, which is exten- 
sive, and found four large patches of it along the little-fre- 
quented path at the upper edge of the wood, and one a 
little off from the path, near one of the four. It had every 
appearance of being quite wild, and the locality did not 
favour the idea of an accidental escape from cultivation.” 
(W. A. Leighton, in Phytologist i, 111). “ Between Whit- 
bourne and Malvern. Above Stokesay Castle, near Lud- 
low. Mr. Borrer has seen it in the latter place, and con- 
siders it to have been introduced ‘ ages ago.’ ” (Bab. Man.). 
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444, ERYNGIUM MARITIMUM, Linn. 
by /11 J. uv 8. 

Area 1 234467%910111213 1415 16 x 18. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Forfarshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—57 and 61. British (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends almost to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to the North Isles. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—4% 9S. 

Native. Littoral. This species apparently finds its 
north limit on the more southern coasts of the Highland 
provinces, but re-appears on the shores of Shetland; a pe- 
culiarity possibly connected with the high winter tempera- 
ture of those isles. Nevertheless, the scarcity of the plant 
on the coasts of Scotland, and its prevalence on those of 
England, give much of the English type to its distribution ; 
even though attaining to the high latitude of Shetland. 


IA ly 4.439 445. Eryneium campestre, Linn. 


Area (1 x » [4 » x * x 9 10] 11). 

Alien? Still found near Plymouth, and on the banks of 
the Tyne; and the plants at these distant habitats appear 
to belong to the same species; but I have not seen the radi- 
cal leaves of the Plymouth plant. Until recently, it grew 
also at Watling Street, by Brookhall, near Daventry ; where 
the last specimens were collected in 1834, according to Mr. 
Anderson. “ Melling, in Yorkshire,” has also been record- 
ed as a locality for the same species ; though probably by 

31 
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some mistake, both of plant and county. Hooker marks 
E. campestre as an introduced species; Babington allows 
it to be a native; and in Henslow’s Catalogue, also, it has 
the same title or privilege awarded to it. Perhaps, we 
might safely treat it as a denizen; though it is likely to 
- become reduced to its two localities in the province of 
Tyne. These are described thus, by my valued botanical 
correspondent, Mr. Storey ;—“ There are but two stations 
for E. campestre, on the Durham side of the Tyne. One 
is at the eastern extremity of Jarrow ballast hills; the 
other at the Salt-meadows, near Friar’s Goose. The plant 
is found in great abundance in both stations, which may 
be about five miles apart.” (Nov. 1843). 


446. CoNIUM MACULATUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Hebrides, Sutherland. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 81. 

Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Viatical and Septal. Generally distributed, as 
is evident from the above epitome of its area, &c.; but it 
is not one of our commonest species. I have seen a plant 
of the Conium eleven feet high, growing close by the side 
of a stream, in Surrey; so that a humid situation would 
seem more suitable for the species than the dry hedge- 
banks, on which it often occurs. 
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447. PHYSOSPERMUM CORNUBIENSE, De C. 


Area l. 

South limit in Cornwall. 

North limit in Devon. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 50—51. Local or Atlantic type of distribution. 

_ Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to 50 or 100 yards, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 yards, more or less, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature about 50. 

Native. Sylvestral and Septal. A very local species, 
which was long believed to be restricted to the neighbour- 
hood of Bodmin, in Cornwall. Lately it has been dis- 
covered also in Devon, by the Rev. W. 8. Hore, who found 
it in an oak coppice, near Tavistock, about a quarter of a 
mile from New Bridge. 


bil Mt. We 499. 448. Smyrnium OLusatTrRum, Linn. 


Area12345%7891011%131415 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit about Dumbarton, Stirling, and coast of Fife. 

: Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Denizen? Sub-littoral and Viatical. Many of the lo- 
calities, on record for this plant, are in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of old castles, ruins of religious houses, and 
such spots as can scarcely fail to awaken some suspicion 
that its present existence there may have been owing to 
former cultivation. But besides these localities, there are 
others on cliffs, and in neglected nooks near the sea shores, 
which assume more of a natural aspect. I am disposed to 
consider it native in the more southerly provinces, but only 
naturalized in Scotland and the northern provinces of Eng- 
land. 


449. Cicura virosa, Linn. & Til. Mt $439, | 


Areal 2345%%8910 11 12 13 14 15 16. 

South limit in Somerset, Sasrex, Kent. 4x 

North limit in Forfarshire and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 51—57. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Paludal. Almost too partial in its area, and 
too low in its census, to be fairly referrible to the British 
type, and yet nearer to that type than to any other. It is 
somewhat remarkable for a person who has collected plants 
in so many different and distant counties, that I should have 
never yet seen this species in a living state; my herbarium 
being indebted to other botanists for all the examples of the 
present species, which are contained therein. If, therefore, 
I should trust to my own individual experience, it would be 
entered as one among our rarest plants ; and yet, such is 
not the case. This is a decided instance of the inadequacy 
of individual experience, as a test of the rarity and fre- 
quency of plants. 
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450. APIUM GRAVEOLENS, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1218 14 (15) 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Argyleshire (and Aberdeenshire ?) 

Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

- Ascends, on the coast level, to the West or East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral. Frequent on the coasts of England, 
and in some few spots inland, where the waters are impreg- 
nated with salt, as at Droitwich and Snodsbury. Also 
occurs occasionally in damp places, and by road sides, as 
a straggler introduced through cultivation. There appears 
some uncertainty about the locality quoted in the Flora 
Abredonensis (“Near the Craiglug. Dr. Murray”), and 
it is expressly marked as an introduced plant in the Collec- 
tanea for Moray, I have therefore deemed it advisable to 
omit the East Highland province from its area and census, 
and to restrict the range of latitude in accordance. Pro- 
fessor Balfour finds it in Cantire, a part of the West High- 
land province, but in the latitude and climate of the Low- 
lands. 


451. PETROSELINUM saTivuM. Hoffm. 


Area (12x %%%%% x % 11% 18 14 15 16). 

Alien. Universally cultivated in gardens, and occasion- 
ally seen as a weed about road sides and rubbish heaps, 
both in England and Scotland; but scarcely acquires any 
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permanent habitat, unless it be on cliffs along the coasts, 
where it may be found in various spots, from the south 
coasts of England northward to those of the Firth of Forth ; 
even to Skye, according to Lightfoot. On some parts of 
the southern coasts, indeed, as those of Devon, it might 
fairly be considered a naturalized plant. Not having kept 
full notes of its localities, as seen or read, I am unprepared 
to specify its provincial area by the proper numerals; but 
if we will accept those localities in which it is only an occa- 
sional and temporary straggler from cultivation, doubtless 
we may include all the 16 provinces within its area. 


452, PETROSELINUM SEGETUM, Koch. < VAM 4 40. 


Area doa Za S STO wgle ey plat: 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 22% 44 

North limit in Norfolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire. es 44% 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 20. 

Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Septal, &c. Said to be “common” near Hull, 
on the authority of the Rev. J. Dalton, in the Botanist’s 
Guide ; a locality which should be verified before the area 
and range of the species can be extended so far northward 
of its other habitats. That of a “ grass field in the island 
of Tirey,” reported in Flora Scotica, on the authority of Dr. 
Walker, is doubtless an error. Sison Amomum and Pimpi- 
nella Saxifraga occur plentifully about a Surrey locality, 
reported for the present species, which I sought there un- 
successfully. The Sison may have been mistaken for it, in 
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the neighbourhood of Hull; and the Pimpinella is a plant 
very likely to grow in a grass field in Tiree or Tirey. In- 
deed, I have received the Pimpinella from another locality, 
in Surrey, with the name of “ Petroselinum segetum” on its 
label ; so that the mistake of one for the other, seems pro- 
bable enough elsewhere. 


453. TRINIA GLABERRIMA, Hoff. 


Areal x x % 5% [7 x « % x 12]. 

South limit in Devon (Rev. W. 8. Hore). 

North. limit in Gloucestershire (Mr. Thwaites). 

Kstimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 3. 

Latitude 50—52.. Local or Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly or quite to the coast level. 

Ascends, probably, little above the coast level. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—50. 

Native. Rupestral. Very local; occurring at Berry 
Head, in Devon; at Uphill and Worle Hill, in Somerset ; 
also on St. Vincent’s Rocks, on the Gloucestershire side of 
the Avon, near Bristol. It is likewise reported from Here- 
fordshire, on the faith of Duncumb’s History ; from the 
Rocks of Llandudno, in Caernarvonshire, on the authority 
of Mr. Griffith; from Keswick, on the credit of Hutton, a 
lake guide. Perhaps the Llandudno habitat may be worth 
looking for; in the other two probably Pimpinella Saxifraga 
was intended. 


454, HELOSCIADIUM NODIFLORUM, Koch. 
454,b. HELOSCIADIUM REPENS, Koch. 


Area 1234567891011 12 13 14 [15] 16. 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
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North limit in Haddingtonshire and Argyleshire. 
Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 60. 
Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Paludal.. Whether or not we have a second 
species in this county, distinct from H. nodiflorum, I am 
quite satisfied that most of the specimens labelled as “ H. 
repens,” are simply varieties of the H. nodiflorum. But a 
Suffolk specimen, for which I was indebted to Mr. Paget, 
presents such difference of habit, as to induce some degree 
of doubt respecting its identity with the common English 
species. The numeral which corresponds with the East 
Highland province [15], is enclosed in the line of Area, 
owing to an uncertainty about a locality for H. repens, 
which was placed under the county of Aberdeen, in the 
New Guide; namely, “side of the river Fergus, a little 
above the Bridge of Ennis” (Hook. Scot.). 


455. HELOSCIADIUM INUNDATUM, Koch. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Ross, Moray, Argyleshire. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 250 yards, in Scotland. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—44. 

Native. Lacustral and Uliginal. Almost general in its 
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area and census; but being an inconspicuous plant, it is 
frequently overlooked, and consequently is supposed to be 
more rare than is the fact. I have noted it as observed at 
Pitmain, in Moray, which is supposed to be over 700 feet 
above the sea, and to have a mean temperature of 44° or 
less. 


456. Sison AmMomum, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 44 14. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Cheshire and Berwickshire. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Septal, &c. Frequent in the more southerly 
provinces of England; becoming scarce in the northern ; 
and apparently restricted to a single county in Scotland. 
Is it truly indigenous in Berwickshire ? 


Kit. fu. Z “ido 457. AXcopopiuM PopaGrRarRia, Linn. 


Area 123454789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 x (18). 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Dumbartonshire. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 70. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

3K 
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Ascends to 150 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—45. 

Native? Viatical. The nativity of this plant is some- 
what questionable, generally and plentifully as it is never- 
theless now distributed. It was formerly in repute as a 
medicinal herb, and most of its habitats, especially the 
more northerly, are in the immediate vicinity of houses or 
ecclesiastical buildings. Yet it is now so thoroughly esta- 
blished, as an English (if not also as a Scottish) weed, that 
the native designation appears to be more appropriate than 
that of denizen. Dr. Neill observed it near Kirkwall, in 
Orkney, where it may have been introduced. The Rev. 
G. Gordon deems it a doubtful native in Moray. In the 
Flora of Aberdeen it is admitted as an undisputed native, 
and indicated to be “common” in that neighbourhood. 
I have seen it in several spots near the south side of the 
Highland provinces, as at Stirling, Lochearnhead, Killin, 


and between Newtyle and Coupar; but all of these sta-— 


tions may be considered suspicious when a suspected spe- 


cies is under consideration. In Surrey, though still keep-- 


ing to the neighbourhood of houses, it has almost as much 
of a native look as the Verbena officinalis or Urtica dioica. 


458. Carum Carut, Linn. 4. KA. li f. 


Area (x 2%45y%%891011 1213 1415 y 17 18). 

Alien? There can be no doubt that this is merely a 
straggler from cultivation, in nearly all of the provinces in- 
dicated above by their numerals. But in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, it would seem to have become perfectly 
established; if not truly native there. Teesdale wrote, 
“Meadows adjoining the Humber, near Hull, so plenti- 


Ho 
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fully that the poor people gather the seed to dispose of to 
the druggists.” 


459. CARUM VERTICILLATUM, Koch. 


South limit in Pembrokeshire and Glamorganshire. 
North limit in Argyleshire and Dumbartonshire. 
Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 15. 
Latitude 51—57. Atlantic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends probably to the coast level, in South Wales. 
Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—46. 

Native. Pratal. In its area this plant is peculiarly 
western; and yet it differs from other species referred to 
the Atlantic type, by not occurring in the Peninsula; for 
the alleged locality, near Moreton, in Devonshire, on the 
authority of Mr. Weston, requires verification. It may be 
held one of the connecting links between the Atlantic and 
Highland types; widely different as those types are in 
general. Dr. Robert Graham observed it “some way up 
the Ben More, in Cowal,” Argyleshire ; and it may be 200 
yards, or upwards, above the sea, in some of its Caernar- 
vonshire localities. 


460. BunIuM FLExUosuM, With. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Orkney and ————? 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 
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Latitude 50—60. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 450 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—42. 

Native. Sylvestral and Pratal. Wanting in the lists for 
Shetland and Hebrides; nor did I note it as seen in 
Sutherland or Caithness, Dr. Gillies found it in Orkney ; 
and the Rev. George Gordon records it from Ross, and 
very commonly in Moray. 

, \ 5 ‘ yf (tf, 


461. Buntum Busocastanum, Linn. 


Area » x» 3 4. 

South limit in Middlesex or Hertfordshire. 

North limit in Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire. 

Estimate of provinces 2. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 51—53. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends 

Ascends ? (Say, 50 or 100 yards.) 

Range of mean annual temperature about 48. 

Native. Pratal? I presume this to be the “ Bulbocas- 
tanum majus,” mentioned by Dillenius, as having been 
found “in a field between Hornsey Wood and Old Fall, 
near the foot-path.” It was, however, discarded by most 
of our late authors until re-discovered by the Rev. W. H. 
Coleman, who has been so successful in detecting new 
plants or new localities for very local plants. As yet, it is 
reported only from the four counties, mentioned for its south 
and north limits; to which one or two more might perhaps 
have been safely added in the estimate. 
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462, PIMPINELLA SaxiFRaGa, Linn. 


Areal 234567891011 1213814 15 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Sutherland and ————-? 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 80. 

Latitude 50—59. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Inferarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 650 or 700 yards, in North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—41. 

Native. Pascual. Although I do not find the name of 
this species in the lists for Shetland, Orkney, or the 
Hebrides, it seems sufficiently likely to occur in the latter 
group of isles, if not in the others also, to justify the addi- 
tion of that group to the estimated provincial and comital 
census. This plant grows on the summit of Craig Koy- 
nach, near Castletown, in Aberdeenshire, which exceeds 
1700 feet in altitude; also at 2000 feet, or upwards, in 
Caernarvonshire. It is thus one of the few umbelliferous 
plants which ascend into our arctic region. 


hit Me, fi -44/ 463. PIMPINELLA MAGNA, Linn. 


Areal 2345 4% % 849f10 11 » » [14]. 

South limit in Devon, Dorset, (Sussex ?), Kent. 

North limit in Durham and —————? 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 25. 
Latitude 50—55. Germanic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. | 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
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Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in the Trent province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Septal, &c. An eastern and inland species, 
which occurs in few of the western counties, and there 
sparingly. The province of the Mersey requires verifica- 
tion, because resting only on indifferent or uncertain author- 
ity. The Edinburgh Catalogue does not recognize it as a 
plant of that district. The late Mr. Edmondston, however, 
published it as a plant of that neighbourhood, in the Phy- 
tologist, i. 406; but there can be scarcely a doubt that he 
mistook P. Saxifraga, or something else, for the present 
species. 


464. Sium LaTiroLium, Linn, Ac hit M ws 441 


Areal 2345 %78 x 10 11 12 ¥ 14 15. 

South limit in Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Kent. Canwls ? 

North limit in Stirlingshire and Haddingtonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Paludal. Reported in about 30 counties ; and 
it may be that the estimate of 40 would be too high. Ap- 
parently very scarce in Scotland; being recorded only from 
the counties of Haddington and Edinburgh, and the south 
of Stirling. The Lake province requires verification. 
Luxuriant examples of S. angustifolium are occasionally 
mistaken for specimens of S. latifolium. Perhaps the type 
of distribution may be more Germanic than English. 


ah Naat eet de 
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hee bet. Lie. pl 465. S1uM aNGusTIFoLIuM, Linn. 
hit 


Areal 234562891011 4131415 y x [18]. 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent.Zz2cc«Z. 
North limit in Forfarshire and Dumfriesshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 14. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Not acommon plant; although suf- 
ficiently frequent in the Floras, to have been classed above 
the rarer species. It is certainly a very scarce plant in the 
northern provinces ; and hence I have not ventured to ad- 
mit the Orkney Isles within its area, although reported as 
“common” there, on so good an authority as Dr. Neill. 
Mr. Croall collected it “ near Old Montrose” in the East 
Highlands. These two are my only authorities for the ex- 
istence of this species northward of the Forth. 


bil lie. J. 4g 466. BoPLEURUM TENUISSIMUM, Linn. 


Areal 2345 4% %8 + 11. 

South limit in Dorset, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham, Lincolnshire, Wereestershire. 4<2- ca; Zt 
Estimate of provinces¥° Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—55. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 
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Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal, &c. Rather variable in situation for 
so local a plant; apparently most affecting salt marshes 
and the vicinity of the coast ; but occurring also in fields 
and on commons more inland. Possibly the estimate of 20 
might have been nearer the truth than that of 15; the spe- 
cies being recorded from 14 counties in the New Guide. 


467. BUPLEURUM ARISTATUM, Barth. 


Area 1. 

South and North limit in Devon. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 1. 

Latidude 50—51. Local or Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends— ? 

Ascends—? (Altitude trifling). 

Range of mean annual temperature 52 or 51. 

Native. Rupestral? “On rocks at Torquay,” “on the 
Flagstaff Hill.” It is stated to be truly wild there, although 
periodical in its appearance. 


468. BUPLEURUM FALCATUM, Linn. 


Area (x + 3). 

Alien? “ The exact station for this plant” was carefully 
described by Dr. Bromfield, in the Magazine of Natural 
History, ninth volume, page 87 ; whence it was copied into 
the New Botanist’s Guide. Is the plant native there, or 
the contrary ? 
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469: BUPLEURUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM, Linn. 


Areal2345%%8+% 1011. 

South limit in Dorset, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham, Worcestershire, Somerset. 

Estimate of provinces 8. Estimate of counties 25. 

Latitude 50—55. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Colonist. Agrestal. In all likelihood introduced to this 
country by cultivation, along with corn or other seeds; 
now apparently well established. 


Fre V1. f. Yi 470. OLNANTHE FIsTULOsA, Linn. 


Area 1 234564891011 % 131415 16. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Forfarshire, Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—58. English (?) type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Paludal. Although the area and the range of 
latitude and zone are here made wide, yet this species has 
been hitherto recorded from so few Scottish localities, while 
it is of frequent occurrence in England, that it has appeared 
better to refer the plant to the English, rather than to the 
British type of distribution. 3.1L 
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+, CENANTHE PIMPINELLOIDES, Linn. hes Fit ha felgbe d 


Area a 2 2 » O. 

South limit in Devon, Dorset, Isle of Wight. 

North limit in Worcestershire and ? 

Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 8. 

Latitude 50—53. Atlantic or English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Pascual. This species has been almost inex- 
tricably confused in books, with the Ginanthe Lachenalii 
(the CE. pimpinelloides of Smith, not Linn.). I can locate 
it at present, only in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
Devon, Dorset, and Isle of Wight ; from which I have seen 
specimens. Any other localities beyond those counties, 
recorded for “ Gi. pimpinelloides,” I consider much more 
likely to produce the other species only. But the high 
probability that this present species will yet be ascertained 
in some other than the five counties mentioned, induces 
the slightly higher census above given. (See Phytol. ui, 
page 12, &c., &c.). 


471. GQ2NANTHE LACHENALII, Gmel. 
CENANTHE PIMPINELLOIDES, Smith. 


Areal 234567891011121314 4 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 
North limit in Haddington, Dumbarton, Argyle shires. 
Estimate of provinces 15. Estimate of counties 50. 
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Latitude 50—57. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Paludal. As observed under the preceding 
species, there has been much error respecting the present 
one ; Hudson and Smith having unfortunately described it 
under the name of “ pimpinelloides,” as though it were the 
species intended under that name by Linneus. And, in- 
deed, I am more than half inclined to refer one of the three 

_ specimens in the Linnean Herbarium to this present spe- 
cies, while the other two assuredly belong to the preced- 
ing. As British authors, until the publication of Babing- 
ton’s Manual, continued to use the name of “ pimpinel- 
loides”” for this species, I refer all localities, published 
under the latter name, to the present species, with the ex- 
ception of those from which I have seen examples of the 
preceding species—the Linnean pimpinelloides. Hither, 
also, must be referred many of the localities published for 
the CE. silaifolia (peucedanifolia of Smith—not Poll.), for 
which scarcer species this present one has likewise been 
mistaken in several places. Nor are these two other spe- 
cies of the same genus the only plants which have been 
confused with this present one: several habitats recorded 
for Peucedanum'palustre, and P. officinale, I have no doubt, 
will also be found to belong to our present plant. 


ket th r4 Gyr 472: CENANTHE SILAIFOLIA, Bied. ? 
CENANTHE PEUCEDANIFOLIA, Smith. 


Area [1] 2345 [67] 8» [10 11 » 13]. 
South limit in Sussex and Gloucestershire. 


din be Camite deta ee Wats G Mew fod) 
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Estimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 10. 
Latitude 50—53. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—48. 

Native. Paludal or Pratal. I have seen specimens from 
the counties of Sussex, Surrey, Bedford, Cambridge (?), 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Leicester ; some doubt attach- 
ing to the single Cambridge example, on account of its 
immature stage of growth. The census is estimated above 
our ascertained knowledge, because we are yet so insuf- _ 
ficiently informed on the subject. Many provinces are en- 
closed for exclusion, since the published habitats are now 
supposed (or certainly known) to belong to Lachenalii, in- 
stead of the present species. 


473. CENANTHE crocata, Linn. “< Vet Lh. p44 
CENANTHE APIFOLIA, Brit. Flo. 


Areal 234567491011 12 13 1415 16. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Paludal. Being omitted from five out of twenty 
of our local Floras, apparently quite absent from the two 
most northern provinces, and possibly also, from that of the 
Trent, I have not ventured to give this species a higher 
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census than 50 counties; and yet it may be that 60 would 
prove nearer the reality. I am not prepared to specify lo- 
calities in so many as 40; but the plant occurs too fre- 
quently in England, to have had its localities very care- 
fully observed and recorded. 


474. QENANTHE PHELLANDRIUM, Spr. 


Areal12345,4789101112% 14 x [16]. 

South limit in Devon, Hants, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire, [and West Inverness ? ]. 

Estimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 40. 

Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or L00 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50—47. 

Native. Paludal. I am indebted to Mr. Churchill 
Babington for notes of two localities in the West High- 
lands, namely, Arisaig and Gare Loch. Nevertheless, I 
have hesitated to take that province into the area, because 
no other botanist appears to have observed this species in 
the west of Scotland, and it is very scarce in the east. 
Both South Wales and Western Scotland, however, ap- 
pear sufficiently likely habitats to justify the addition of 
one province in the estimate. The number of counties is 
probably between 30 and 40. 


474,b. CENANTHE FLUVIATILIS, Colem. 
fe Vet. li. 4. 384. 6 p.449. 
Area x x 3 4. 
South limit in Kent and ——— ¢ 
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North limit in Suffolk and 

Estimate of provinces —? Estimate of counties —? 

Latitude 51—52. Germanic? type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends ? Ascends ? (Altitude trifling). 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 

Native. Lacustral or Paludal. As’ Mr. Coleman, who 
first directed our attention to this plant, has evinced far 
more talent for accurate discrimination of species, than de- 
sire to make them on slight characters ; and as this really 
appears to have very obvious differences from the ordinary | 
states of Phellandrium, I here treat it as a true species, al- 
though so little prepared to illustrate its distribution pro- 
perly. The counties of Kent, Hertford, Essex, Suffolk, 
and probably Cambridge, have been indicated for it. Mr. 
C. C. Babington says, “ Mr. Borrer has observed GEnanthe 
fluviatilis in several parts of England, and when a young 
botanist, and unacquainted with Cicuta virosa, he mistook 
it in a young state for that plant; and it is published on 
his authority, as such, as growing at Canterbury and Ash- 
ford, in Turner and Dillwyn’s Botanist’s Guide. I have 
seen what I believe to be the same plant, but without 
flowers, in a brook at Cherry Hinton, and in the river Cam, 
at Cambridge.” (Annals, 1844, vol. 13. page 190). 


A475. AXTHUSA Cynarpium, Linn. Lu bA tu -f 44 


Area 1234567891011 %131415 y » (18). 
South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Glasgow. 
Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 75. 
Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—-Superagrarian zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range. of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. -Agrestal. The Rev. G. Gordon marks this 
plant as a doubtful native of Moray, and that being the 
only other habitat northward of Aberdeenshire, in my notes 
and compilations, I think it better to enclose Dr. Neill’s 
locality of “ Kitchen Gardens, Kirkwall,” represented by 
the numeral (18) of the North Highlands. 


keg fH. Ge Tony 476. Fa@NICULUM VULGARE, Gort. 
Area 123.4 (5) 27 (821011 12 » ¢15). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Anglesea, Caernarvonshire, Suffolk. 

Kstimate of provinces 6. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—54. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, on the coast level, to North Wales. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native? Rupestral and Sub-littoral. Admitted for a 
native by Hooker, Henslow, and Babington; and it has 
quite the appearance of being truly so on rocks along the 
coast, although the inland stations are chiefly, if not solely, 
the results of frequent cultivation. According to Don, it 
grows on the Sidla Hills. In the New Guide, Dr. Dickie’s 
‘ Catalogue’ is quoted as the authority for its occurrence 
in the vicinity of Aberdeen ; but having been omitted from 
the Flora Abredonensis, by the same author, there is pro- 
bably some error in the Guide. 
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477. SESELI LrBanotis, Koch. 


Area x 234% %%% x * » [12]. 

South limit in Sussex. 

North limit in Cambridgeshire. 

Estimate of provinces 3. Estimate of counties 4. 

Latitude 50—58. Local or Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Channel province. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in Thames province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—48. 

Native. Rupestral. Occurs in the counties of Sussex, 
Hertford, Cambridge, and, perhaps, Buckingham ;_ the 
latter county being vaguely indicated by the habitat “be- 
tween St. Albans and Stoney Stratford.” The name oc- 
curs in Hutton’s list of plants collected about Keswick, in 
Cumberland. It was long supposed peculiar to a small 
tract between the rivers Ouse and Thames, until the Rev. 
W. H. Coleman detected it in Sussex. 


478. Ligusticum scoticum, Linn. 


Areax yx xx x%% «xxx 114181415 16 17 18. 
South limit in Northumberland and Ayrshire. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 55—61. Scottish type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the province of Tyne. 
Ascends, on the coast level, to the North Isles. 
Range of mean annual temperature 48—46. 


BFA £444 490, 
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‘Native. Littoral. A complete example of the Scottish 


type; of which there are very few maritime and umbellife- 
rous plants. 


hee FOL ff, 44g 479. SILAUS PRATENSIS, Bess. 


fe e345 $756 9-20 11 yy 14 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire or Haddingtonshire. 
Estimate of provinces 12. Estimate of counties 40. 
Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 150 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Pratal and Pascual. Apparently scarce along 


the western coasts ; but not so completely an eastern plant 
as to fully warrant the assignment of it to the Germanic 
type of distribution. 


Meum ATHAMANTICUM, Jacq. 


Area y + * # x» 7% 91011 1213 141516. 
South limit in Merionethshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire. 
North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Dumbartonshire. 
Kstimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 20. 
Latitude 52—58. Scottish type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Midagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
Descends nearly to coast level, in the Highland provinces. 
Ascends to 450 or 500 yards, in the East Highlands. 
Range of mean annual temperature 47—42. 
Native. Pascual. As this plant grows in an open si- 
3M 
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tuation not much above the level of Keswick (which is less 
than 100 yards above the sea), and as some of the other 
English habitats have apparently only a trifling elevation, 
I have considered it to descend within the limits of the 
midagrarian zone; although it is more properly a plant of 
the superagrarian zone. The county of Lancaster requires 
to be verified by some good modern authority. 


7 
7 


481. Criramum maritimum, Linn. 4 44%, AW 


Area 12 3 [4] * 67 * *K * [11] 12 13 [14]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ayrshire and (at present) Kent. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 50—56. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at the coast level, to the West Lowlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—48. 

Native. Littoral. At the present time this plant is 
found only on the southern and western coasts; but it has 
been reported also from the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, 
in the province of Ouse (Mr. Wigg, 1781); from the rocks 
near Alemouth, in the province of Tyne (Wallis,—sought 
unsuccessfully by Winch); and from the Isles in the Firth 
of Forth, where it cannot now be found. I suspect that 
errors occasionally arise, through the English name of this 
plant, “ Samphire,” being also applied to Salicornia her- 
bacea. JI have known the most curious mistakes occur, 
through translations of vernacular names into the wrong 
botanical names, where there was similarly the choice be- 
tween two. An Arum has been published under the name 
of Dioscorea; Vaccinium Vitis-Idea, under that of Vac- 


- 
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cinium Oxycoccos :—the former, through a mistranslation 
of the word “ Yam”; the latter, through the like error re- 
specting “ Cranberries.” 


482. ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 850 or 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—39. 

Native. Sylvestral, &c. This and the Heracleum are 
the two most widely distributed species of their order, 
with us. Other plants may be as widely and generally 
distributed in the lower zones of the agrarian region ; but 
none of those ascend so much among the mountains also. 
Grows in wet and shaded places, so that it may stand 
either as a Paludal, or as a Sylvestral and Septal. 


Lb. bed. bf. 4% ARCHANGELICA OFFICINALIS, Hoffim. 


Mrcadey dias py Oy 42 Al]. iT, 

Incognit. 1 have not been able to see a British speci- 
men of this species, and there is only a poor garden ex- 
ample (of it?) preserved in Smith’s herbarium. Through 
cultivation, it may have occurred in time past, in the 
vicinity of London, as recorded ; but the alleged habitats 
in the other provinces, beyond that of the Thames, were 
more likely errors respecting the species seen. 
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483. PEUCEDANUM OFFICINALE, Linn. 


Area [, 2] 3 [4 x x » 8]. 

South limit in Kent. 

North limit in Essex. 

Estimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 2. 

Latitude 51—52. Local or Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level. 

Ascends, — only at the coast level. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50 or 49. 

Native. Littoral. An extremely local plant, known 
only in the two counties above mentioned. In those of 
Sussex and Norfolk, it is highly probable that Ginanthe 
Lachenalii was mistaken for this plant; and such may 
have been the case also, in those of Nottingham and 
Leicester. 


484, PEUCEDANUM PALUSTRE, Meench. La bel se Uf. & 


Area £1 4§3] 4 [5 x x] 8 [9] 10 [x 12 13 14]. 
South limit in Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire. 
North limit in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
Kstimate of provinces 3./ Kstimate of counties 6. 
Latitude 52—54. Germanic type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. rig 
Descends to the coast level, in the Ouse province.. 
Ascends to 50 yards, more or less, in the same province. 
Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 
Native. Paludal. In rejecting 7 out of 10 provinces 
in which habitats for the present species have been pub- 
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lished, it may appear that I am assuming too many mis- 
takes on the part of other botanists. This may turn out to 
be the case in respect of some of the provinces; and yet 
the probability appears so strong that Ginanthe Lache- 
nalii and Silaus pratensis have been mistaken for the present 
species, in most or all of those which are excluded from 
the area, that it seemed better to reject than to accept 
them until verified. I have, however, allowed the province 
of Trent to remain uninclosed, on the unconfirmed au- 
thority of Sir Joseph Banks. That of the Peninsula stands 
on good authority (namely, the Rev. J. C. Collins); and it 
would have been accepted, but for the circumstance of 
QEnanthe Lachenalii having only become clearly under- 
stood by British botanists several years later than the date 
of Mr. Collins’s record of the Peucedanum, in Burtle Turf 
Moor, Somerset. Which of the two plants grows there ? 


485. PEUCEDANUM OsTRUTHIUM, Koch. 


Alien? Much difference of opinion has been expressed 
by botanists, in respect to the civil claims of this species. 
Hooker marks it introduced; Babington places it among 
those possibly introduced, though now apparently native ; 
while Henslow allows it to pass unquestioned, as a native. 
The majority appears against receiving it for a true Briton. 
Perhaps, it might fairly be admitted to the category of 
‘denizens, for the provinces of Humber and the Lakes; 
less confidently so, in those of the Tyne and West Low- 
lands. 
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486. Pastinaca sativa, Linn. Xe Fe Vit. f... tug 


Area 123456» 8 £9t 10 11  » * » (16). 
South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Durham and ? 

Estimate of provinces 9. Estimate of counties 30. 
Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 


Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51— 47. 

Native. Viatical, Septal, &c. Perhaps the type of dis- 
tribution may partake of the Germanic almost equally as 
of the English. Grows on the coast of Lancashire; but I 
could not satisfy myself of its being truly native there. In 
Yorkshire, only two localities appear to be known; and 
for one only of these can I cite any good authority ; 
namely, that of Marrick Park, near Richmond, where the 
plant is found by Mr. James Ward. But since it seems to 
be truly wild in Durham and Nottinghamshire, probability 
may be held in favour of Yorkshire also. 


487. HERACLEUM SPHONDYLIUM, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 
Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

A. A. regions. Inferagrarian—Midarctic zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 


0 eS ——— oe 
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Ascends to 900 yards, in the East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—38. 

Native. Septal and Viatical. One of the commonest 
species of its order in the British islands ; growing chiefly 
in damp and shaded places, at the sides of fields, without 
being strictly either a septal or viatical plant. 


488. ToRDYLIUM MAxImMuM, Linn. 


Area x x 3. 

South limit in Middlesex and Bucks. 

North limit in Oxfordshire. 

Kstimate of provinces 1. Estimate of counties 3. 

Latitude 51—52. Local or Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in Thames province. 

Ascends to 50 yards, more or less, in same province. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 

Denizen. Septal. A very local species, occuring only 
in the three counties above mentioned. By some accident, 
the Buckingham locality is twice printed in the New Guide; 
namely, in its proper county, and likewise under that of 


Hertford. hey jst fait Pua: fs. ping ag 
fade ml tate Alen. I 2. f.fo2 


TORDYLIUM OFFICINALE, Linn. 


Area [ * 3]. 
Incognit. Supposed to have been formerly found about 
Isleworth ; but it is now said that the locality belongs to 


the preceding species, and not to this present one. 
© beiyen' al v Aeké Bitsy On! forrg Are re ae 
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489. Daucus Carota, Linn. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Sutherland, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Native. Pascual, Viatical, &c. A common plant; es- 
pecially so, near the coasts. As it is stated to be abundant 
in Shetland, and grows also on the north coast of Suther- 
land, I have ventured to reckon the Orkney Isles in the es- 
timate, although the name does not occur in Dr. Gillies’s 
Manuscript Flora. 


490. Daucus maritimus, With. 4e 420 “4. 4 


Areal23y%%67%%% [ll xxx 16]. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Anglesea and 

Estimate of provinces 5. Estimate of counties 12. 

Latitude 50—54. Atlantic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends, at the coast level, to North Wales. ‘ 
. Range of mean annual temperature 52—49. 

Native. Littoral. I am very imperfectly prepared to 
illustrate the distribution of the present species. The isles 
of Skye and Lismore, in the West Highlands, have been 
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indicated for it; as also the county of Durham. Otherwise, 
it is restricted to the southern and south-western coasts, as 
far as my compilation of localities can show those which 
have been reported for it. The genus Daucus requires a 
very careful revision; and it is likely that even our only 
two native species are frequently confused one with the 
other. 


fot gif. Z eo CAUCALIS DAUCOIDEs, Linn. 


Area 1 (2)345%%8 1011. 

South limit in Kent, Surrey, Somerset. 

North limit in Durham and Yorkshire. 

Estimate of provinces 7. Estimate of counties 15. 

Latitude 51—55. Germanic type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in England. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—48. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Apparently introduced by agricul- 
tural operations, and possibly also through ballast. Is it a 
permanent weed of corn-fields in Somerset, or only a tem- 
porary introduction? That county is the only one in the 
Peninsula, for which I find a habitat of this species on re- 
cord. In the Channel, too, I am aware of only a single 
and much-to-be-suspected locality; namely, “ about an old 
lime-kiln at South Haven” (Salter’s Botany of Poole). 


a fit. Via, f.- 44§- 492. CAUCALIS LATIFOLIA, Linn. 


Area 1234 x » [8]. 

South limit in Somerset and Hampshire ? 

North limit in Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire. 
3N 
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Estimate of provinces 4. Estimate of counties 6. 
Latitude 51—53. Germanic (?) type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian zone. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in Thames or Ouse. 

Range of mean annual temperature 50— 48. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Very rare; and, perhaps, scarcely 
entitled to a higher grade than that of an alien. The 
province of the Channel rests on the sole authority of 
Hudson’s Flora Anglica, where the habitat is given “ circa 
Crook’s Easton, in comitatu Hamptoniensi.” The locality 
of “Dove Dale” in Derbyshire, must refer to some other 
plant. I posses specimens from Somerset only, through 
the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. Mr. Babington in- 
timates that it still grows in Cambridgeshire; and Mess. 
Webb and Coleman have seen dried specimens, which 
were collected in Hertfordshire. 


493. TortLis ANTHRISCUS, Gaert. 


Areal 2345678910 11% 1381416516. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire. 

Estimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Septal. Frequent or common in the English 
provinces; less so, in Scotland. Said to be frequent in 
Moray, not frequent about Aberdeen. Possibly the North 
Highland province should have been taken into the esti- 
mated provincial census. 
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494, ToRILis INFESTA, Spreng. 


Areal 23456789 10% » » [14 x 16]. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Estimate of provinces 10. Estimate of counties 30. 

Latitude 50—55. English type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 51—47. 

Native. Agrestal and Viatical. The occurrence of this 
species on hedge-banks and by road-sides, in additon to its 
more frequent appearance among corn, seems to warrant 
our adoption of it as a true native. Two Scottish habitats 
have been recorded; namely, on the island of Lismore 
(Lightfoot), and road-sides about Edinburgh, common 
(Greville) ; but there would seem to have been some mis- 
take of another plant for this present one. 


leg fit. /i1, J. ¢46. 495. Torts Noposa, Gaert. 


Areal 234567891011 12 x 14. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Edinburghshire, Cumberland, Man. 
Estimate of provinces 13. Estimate of counties 50. 
Latitude 50—56. English type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Midagrarian zones. 
Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 
Ascends to 50 or 100 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 
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Native. Glareal and Viatical. Apparently unknown in 
the West of Scotland, and scarce in the eastern counties of 
the Lowlands. As it grows in dry sunny places, the tem- 
perature of 47 may be a degree too low, although such 
would be the general climate of some of its more northern 
and inland localities. 


496. Scanpix PEecTEN, Linn. 


Area 1234567891011 4% 1314 15 » 17 (18). 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Orkney, Ross-shire, about Glasgow. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—46. 

Colonist. Agrestal. Frequent in the corn-fields of Eng- 
land; decreasing northward, and perhaps kept in the High- 
land provinces only by importation with seed from abroad, 
or from the more southern provinces. I possess a speci- 
men among Dr. Gillies’s Orkney plants, collected in a flax 
field. In the Flora of Moray, it is marked as doubtfully 
native, though plentiful in one or two localities. In the 
Flora Abredonensis, it is said to be rare. The name is 
marked in Mr. Gordon’s checked list of Ross plants. I 
observed a plant or two in a field near Perth. In the 
Edinburgh Society’s Catalogue, marked “ very common.” 
And according to Hopkirk it is common also about 
Glasgow. 
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4a bia s4 $4, 497. ANTHRISCUS VULGARIS, Pers. 


Area 1234547891011%131415% 17 18. 

South limit in Devon, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Sutherland, Moray. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 60. 

Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 5t—46. 

Native. Viatical and Septal. Not decidedly a frequent 
plant in England, and scarce in Scotland. It is stated to 
be abundant in Shetland, which could hardly have been 
anticipated. I observed it at Golspie, which is the only 
habitat for the North Highlands, among my notes. Said 
to be frequent in Moray, not common about Aberdeen, 
very common about Edinburgh, common about Berwick. 
For the west of Scotland, I am aware of only one county 
on record for it; namely, Lanark. Under these circum- 
stances, I have not reckoned the West Highlands in the 
provincial census. 


4AM f bik, 498. ANTHRISCUS SYLVESTRIS, Koch. 


Area, general. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides. 

Estimate of provinces 18. Estimate of counties 82. 
Latitude 50—61. British type of distribution. 
Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 
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Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 400 or 450 yards, in East Highlands. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—43. 

Native. Septal and Sylvestral. Even more common 
than the Angelica and Heracleum on the low grounds; but 
ascending only to much less. elevation on the mountains ; 
and perhaps less common than those two plants in the low 
valleys of the Highlands. 


499. ANTHRISCUS CEREFOLIUM, Koch. fat. Mf. Gh 


Area (1% 345%%€9% 11% 1814 15). 

Alien. Occasionally found in a half-wild state about 
road-sides and on rubbish heaps, near gardeus in which 
it has been cultivated. 


500. CHHROPHYLLUM TEMULENTUM, Linn. at 


Areal 234567891011 1213 1415 16 17. 

South limit in Cornwall, Isle of Wight, Kent. 

North limit in Ross-shire and Dumbartonshire. 

Estimate of provinces 17. Estimate of counties 75. 

Latitude 50—58. British type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 100 or 200 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 52—47. 

Native. Septal. Very frequent in England ; much less 
so, in the Highland provinces. I haye noted it as seen at 
Dumbarton, Stirling, Alloa, Perth, and Dingwall; but not 
in any place more within the Highland tracts. In the 
Flora of Moray, it is marked as a doubtful native ; and as 
a rare plant, in that of Aberdeen. 
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Le. Vit oe 500. CH#ROPHYLLUM AROMATICUM, “ Linn.” 
£66 


Area (15). 
Alien. “ By the side of the river called Luman and Ven- 
nie, not far from Guthrie.” (G. Don). 


CH#ROPHYLLUM AUREUM, Linn. 


422 /y Avea (14 15). 

'.4%. Alien. Said to have been found at Corstorphine, near 
Edinburgh ; also by the sides of corn-fields, between Ar- 
broath and Montrose. 


ve Pvt. Ut fbi 501. Myrruis oporata, Scop. 


Areal ¢ 34567891011 1213 141516 17 18. 

South limit in Somerset and Surrey. 

North limit in the Hebrides and Ross-shire. 

Kstimate of provinces 16. Estimate of counties 50. 

Latitude 50—59. Scottish type of distribution. 

Agrarian region. Inferagrarian—Superagrarian zones. 

Descends nearly to the coast level, in the Peninsula. 

Ascends to 200 or 300 yards, in England. 

Range of mean annual temperature 49—45. 

Denizen. Septal, &c. Either native or perfectly natu- 
ralized in the more northerly provinces of England; esta- 
blished, though less like a native, in several places in Scot- 
land. In the provinces of the Thames and Peninsula, ex- 
tremely local ; and, perhaps, it would have been better to 
treat the plant as only an alien in those provinces ; con- 
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sidering its range and area, as a denizen, to commence in 
South Wales, the Severn, and the Trent provinces. 


502. CoRIANDRUM SATIVUM, Linn. 


Area (x%345x%4%89% 11% 13% 15). 

Alien. Occasionally found as a waif through cultivation. 
In some spots, it would seem to be better established; since 
it is thus recorded by Turner, in the Botanist’s Guide :— 
“Wild and uncultivated places about Folkingham, very 
plentiful, and apparently indigenous.” 


ECHINOPHORA SPINOSA, Linn. Ku hi w- MU. hi CU, 


Area [x 23 % % % * % # * » 12]. 

Incognit. Said to have been found near Weymouth, in 
Dorsetshire ; on the beach between Faversham and Sea- 
salter, and elsewhere in Kent; also to have been “observed 
by Mr. Lawson, at Roosebeck, in Low Furness,” where it 
was sought unsuccessfully by Mr. Woodward. Either the 
plant has become extinct or some other had been mistaken 
for it.. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note in explanation of the resemblance between the ‘types 
of distribution’ and the ‘floras’ of Professor Edward 
Forbes. 


In accordance with the intention intimated on page 55 
of the present volume, the Author now proceeds to make 
some comments upon the similitude between his own 
‘types of distribution, explained on pages 43—54, and 
certain so-called ‘ floras,’ announced by Mr. Forbes for the 
basis of his hypothesis concerning the origin and migra- 
tion of British plants. If, while so doing, he cannot avoid 
giving the matter an aspect unpleasant and unfavourable 
to Mr. Forbes, the latter must remember that his own 
neglect of the courtesy and justice usually shown to the 
rights of priority, among the cultivators of science, is the 
cause to which any such disagreeable results may be 
traced back. 

The earlier pages of this volume, as above referred to, 
explain a mode of grouping plants, founded upon certain 
leading peculiarities of their distribution with reference to 
the southern or northern, the eastern or western, and the 


mountainous parts of the island. That mode of grouping 
3.0 
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plants into ‘types of distribution’ was originally proposed 
in a small volume entitled ‘Remarks on the Geographical 
Distribution of British Plants; chiefly in connexion with 
Latitude, Elevation, and Climate,’ which was published in 
1835. The types were there very briefly explamed; but 
a tabular list of all the known British species was given 
in an Appendix to the same volume, and each species 
was severally referred to its appropriate type, after a labo- 
rious comparison of published records and numerous ma- 
nuscript notes of localities. The numerical value or 
proportions of the types might thus be readily ascertained 
by reckoning up the number of species assigned to each 
of them. 

Ten years afterwards, in 1845, Mr. Edward Forbes, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King’s College, London, made a com- 
munication to the meeting of the British Association, 
assembled at Cambridge, in which he announced that 
“the vegetation of the British islands may be said to be 
composed of five floras;” obviously meaning, that the 
species might be arranged into five groups, in accordance 
with peculiarities of their geographical distribution. To 
account for these alleged five floras, he advanced a con- 
jectural hypothesis, that their species had been created in 
different places, and at different geological periods; also, 
that they had migrated into Britain from those different 
places, by different routes, and at different and widely 
distant periods; which places, routes and periods he en- 
deavoured to fix and explain. 

1t is hoped that either a subsequent volume of this pre- 
sent work, or a separate publication, may be devoted to 
the external relations of British botany, treated in accord- 
ance with the truths of Nature. At present the reader’s 
attention is requested simply to the. distribution of plants 
within Britain itself. Omitting the Hebridean; which in- 
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cluded only some half-dozen species of the extreme north 
and north-west of Scotland, the original types of the ‘ Re- 
marks’ were as follows :— 
1. Plants of the south-west of England. 
2. Plants of the south-east of England. 
3. Plants of the south of England, decreasing north- 
wards. 
4, Plants more generally distributed in Britain. 
5. Plants of Scotland or the north of England, decreas- 
ing southwards. 
6. Mountain plants of Scotland and England. 


According to Mr. Forbes, the distribution of our indige- 
nous plants is such as to associate them into the five fol- 
lowing groups, being those which he designates ‘ floras :°— 

1. Irish plants, not found in Britain. 

. Plants of the south-west of England. 

. Plants of the south-east of England. 

. Mountain plants of Scotland and England. 

. Plants more generally distributed in Britain. 
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Thus far, these ‘ floras’ present a close similarity to the 
‘types,’ as originally and briefly set forth in the ‘Remarks,’ 
and repeated, somewhat more at length, in the preceding 
pages of the present work, with some unimportant varia- 
tions. The chief differences are seen in the addition of a 
first and distinct ‘flora’ for the few (falsely stated to be 
“many ”) species peculiar to Ireland, and which were not 
included in the ‘ Remarks,’ as that volume related only to 
Britain proper. Besides this addition (a mistake in itself, 
for the peculiar Irish plants mostly belong to the south- 
west or Atlantic type of the ‘Remarks,’) there is also a 
suppression of the English and Scottish types, which do 
not harmonize with the hypothesis. 
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The communication of Mr. Forbes is reported at con- 
siderable length in the volume for 1845, published in the 
name of the British Association, in the Literary Gazette, 
in the Atheneum, and in the Annals and. Magazine of 
Natural History. It is believed that no wrong will be 
committed by attributing all those reports, directly or in- 
directly, to the pen of Mr. Forbes himself. There is great 
sameness among them. The printing of such reports in 
the volumes published for the Association, is made condi- 
tional upon the authors of communications themselves 
sending the reports of their own papers. Afid small 
doubt indeed can exist respecting the authorship of the 
report in the Literary Gazette, where the communication 
of Mr. Forbes is so highly complimented. 

Those various reports are worded in such manner, as 
unavoidably to impress readers with an idea that Mr. 
Forbes himself had originated the arrangement of British 
plants into the “ floras.” The reports contain no intima- 
tion which could prevent the readers of them from inferring 
that such a mode of grouping plants was quite original, 
and also wholly and solely a result of Mr. Forbes’s own 
individual investigations into the distribution of our native 
- plants, both in Britain and elsewhere. Accordingly, the 
Author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ in his after-published volume of 
‘Explanations, very excusably attributes it wholly to Mr. 
Forbes, and politely compliments the “ really ingenious ” 
writer, for that single portion of his communication to the 
Association ; at the same time, discarding all Mr. Forbes’s 
more hypothetical views erected thereon, as unsound or 
unworthy of attention. 

And yet, in truth, the alleged ‘ floras’ were little else than 
a garbled reproduction of the ‘types of distribution,— 
taken from the ten-years-old volume without acknowledge- 
ment,—varied too probably by sheer guess- work,—and then 
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republished as if they had resulted from Mr. Forbes’s own 
individual investigations. But it must be obvious enough 
that the mere repetition of an arrangement previously 
before the public, whether disguised or undisguised, could 
add nothing to existing knowledge respecting the distribu- 
tion of plants in this country. Nor would a variation of 
that arrangement be likely to conduce to the advance of 
scientific knowledge, unless made by a competently in- 
formed botanist, and in such manner as to render it more 
exactly accordant with the truths of nature. Such a result, 
it is confidently believed, Mr. Forbes’s individual know- 
ledge of the distribution of British plants was very far from 
adequate to realize ;'for, whatever may be his scientific 
merits in other respects, that gentleman’s repute, as a 
botanist, is more academical than personal. Moreover, 
no real knowledge of vegetable geography was indicated 
in the reports. They conveyed only generalities, vaguely 
expressed, without the mention of a single plant in ex- 
ample of any of the so-called ‘ floras.’ And the pervading 
character of the whole communication, as reported, was 
that of a hasty and untried fancy, for support of which the 
propounder intended to find his facts at some after time. 
Since the Cambridge meeting of the British Association - 
Mr. Forbes has printed a second essay on the same sub- 
ject ; and which, it is understood, will be published in a 
volume connected with the Geological Survey. This time, 
there is so great a show of evidence adduced in seeming 
support of the hypothesis, that it will doubtless appear 
very plausible in the eyes of those persons (not botanists) 
to whom the ¢pse dixit of its proposer is a sufficient war- 
ranty for the accuracy of his facts. This time, also, Mr. 
Forbes does refer to the previously published geographico- 
botanical arrangement of the ‘ Remarks;’ although his 
passing allusions thereto are conveyed in terms which 
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have more the effect of slurring over his own obligations 
to that work, than of admitting it to have been the source 
whence he took the idea of his ‘ floras ;’ and from the ap- 
pendix to which he ascertained their comparative “ magni- 
tude as to species.” 

Contrary, however, to the very significant peculiarity of 
the earlier publication from Cambridge, the second treatise 
is devoted chiefly to zoological considerations. But having 
at first proposed his hypothesis as being one founded upon 
the distribution of plants, he was of course obliged to ad- 
duce some sort of botanical evidence in seeming con- 
firmation. Accordingly, a few lists of species are given, 
evidently made up from the slight notices of habitats in- 
troduced into ‘ Babington’s Manual of British Botany.’ 
Though Mr. Forbes has not acknowledged the special 
manner in which he was indebted to that useful work, in 
making up his meagre lists, they yet afford ample internal 
evidence of their origin from its pages, much more than 
from any knowledge of vegetable distribution proper to Mr. 
Forbes himself, or ascertained through his own investiga- 
tions. Indeed, he has copied so blindly therefrom as to 
follow its imperfections uncorrected ; including a tell-tale 
error of the press, precisely of a kind to mislead and betray 
the copy-wright from home: while he has also, in other 
cases, substituted his own erroneous interpretations in- 
stead of the facts rightly, though not precisely, stated by 
the author of the Manual; through attempting to specialize 
and apply the general indications of the Manual, without 
first caring to make himself acquainted with the facts truly 
intended thereby. 

Fasily may the result be guessed. Borrowed facts, mis- 
understood, and applied by a forgetive imagination, make 
up the botanical illustrations in favour of the hypothesis. 
And thus, so far from really establishing that hypothesis 
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upon any sound botanical evidence, the second attempt is 
rendered little better than a burlesque upon the vegetable 
geography of Britain, by the partial selection of the facts 
adduced, their inaccuracy or inapplicability, and an in- 
attention to those climatal requirements of the species, 
which must of themselves constitute insuperable objec- 
tions against the soundness of the hypothesis respecting 
their origin and migrations. In short, considering the 
small number of the pages in Mr. Forbes’s second essay, 
‘which are devoted to the botanical bearings of the sub- 
ject, it absolutely teems with errors in its botany—incon- 
clusive arguments, inconsequent logic, inept illustrations, 
and the guesswork of the imagination put forth ostensibly 
as the ascertained facts of science. 

Taking the two publications in connexion—the first 
crude paper got up for reading at the British Association, 
with the more laboured subsequent pages penned for the 
Geological Survey, their internal evidence would justify a 

belief that their author was not drawing upon the re- 
sources of his own acquaintance with botanical nature, 
when he wrote the paper reported as having been read 
before the Association. But, for the satisfaction of those 
minds which can make inferences only from more direct 
evidences, it may be as well to refer to a record which is 
entered in the Library loan-book of the Linnean Society, 
showing that Mr. Forbes actually borrowed a copy of the 
‘Remarks, —the work in which the corresponding ‘ types 
of distribution’ were originally proposed,—from the So- 
ciety’s library, on the 16th of June, 1845; namely, about a 
week before the meeting of the British Association at 
which his first paper on the subject was read. 

With that work before him, slight and sketchy as it is 
allowed to be, an “ ingenious” copyist might have written 
the paper in less than three hours. But in the absence of 
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that work, and of other volumes connected therewith, by 
the same author, the close labour of many months (or, 
rather, of years) would have been required for collecting 
and comparing the necessary thousands upon thousands of 
facts in detail, and working them out to any such genera- 
lized summaries as those which are announced in the re- 
ports of Mr. Forbes’s communication to the Association ; 
and which are not announced as the summaries of any 
other individual than himself. 

Botany, be it remembered, afforded to the is ces the 
whole and sole basis of his earlier paper, as reported from 
Cambridge. There existed no zoological work which 
could have supplied any similar basis. But there did 
exist one such botanical work, and Mr. Forbes temporarily 
possessed himself of that work shortly before his paper 
was read. 

Can there remain a doubt as to the reasons wherefore 
the zoologist first founded his hypothesis on the distribu- 
tion of plants, instead of basing it upon that of animals? 
—or, as to the source whence a ready-made foundation 
for his paper was derived? 

If not, then why did Mr. Forbes’s own report of his own 
paper, and his subsequent lecture in London, on the same 
subject, convey a different idea to his readers and audi- 
ence, and lead them to attribute the whole botanical merit 
(if any there be) to Mr. Forbes himself? 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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